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LOCKE, HUME AND SHELLEY 

By 

Amiyakumar Sen, M.A. 

1 

Introductory 

“ It is most true that the majority of mankind are Christians 
only in name; their religion has no reality. So little, indeed, 
that they almost confess the world to be the only reason for their 
yet retaining their mummeries.” So wrote Shelley to Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg as early as May 17, 1811. In fact, in those days 
of cold intellectualism the common ran of Christians were satis- 
fied with a placid sort of belief in the tenets of their faith. They 
had no religious enthusiasm nor were they actuated by that in- 
tellectual honesty which can sacrifice the world for the sake of 
honest and sincere beliefs. Conformity was the great criterion 
of respectability and few had the courage to challenge the opinion 
of the world. 

Shelley’s own family belonged to this orthodox group. His 
father based his religious opinions on Paley and looked askance 
even at Locke. He had read Locke in his youth but had never 
been influenced by his standpoint, 1 He might allow the impossibi- 
lity of preternatural interference by Providence, and, therefore, of 
the legendary miracles; but when his son sought to apply these 
very principles accepted by himself he would silence him with the 
equine argument ‘ I believe because I do believe. ’ 2 His mother, 
his sister, even his fiancee, living as they did in the midst of 
such an environment, could not but regard traditional principles 

1 Shelley, Letters (Jan.- 7, 1811). 

2 „ „ (Jan. 11, 1811). 
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as sacred, and shrink from the slightest tinge of scepticism. It 
is only natural that the earliest literary works of the poet should 
be considerably influenced by this atmosphere of ideas. Both 
Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne are steeped in the traditional ideas of 
faith and morality. Shelley was now as orthodox as the common- 
est Christian of his age. He was eager to contemplate the 
works of God in order that he might pronounce them to be 
good. It is, according to him, only when the mind of man 
turns away from virtue that it cannot appreciate the wis- 
dom and justice of Providence. “In proportion as human 
nature departs from virtue, so far are they also from being- 
able to contemplate the wonderful operations, the mysterious 
ways of Providence.” 1 Constancy in love, 2 the inviolability of the 
marriage bond, 8 and the torments of impiety are familiar 
themes which the poet described with all the vehemence of ortho- 
doxy. Left to solitude Matilda, the heroine of Zastrozzi , broods 
over her gloomy thoughts and, all on a sudden, acknowledges in 
her inmost soul the utter falsity of the arguments which had 
made her an unbeliever. Like the saints and martyrs of the days 
of early Christianity, Matilda also sees a vision and dreams a 
dream and her mystic vision shows unmistakable traces of the 
influence of orthodox ideals on the mind of the poet. 

“ Strangely brilliant and silver clouds seemed to flit before 
her sight ; celestial music, enchanting as the harmony of the 
spheres, serened her soul, and, for an instant, her situation for- 
gotten, she lay entranced. On a sudden the music ceased; the 
azure concavity of heaven opened at the zenith, and a Being 
whose countenance beamed with unutterable beneficence des- 
cended. 

“It seemed to be clothed in a transparent robe of flowing- 
silver; its eyes scintillated with superhuman brilliancy, whilst 
her dream imitating reality almost to exactness, caused the 

1 Zastrozzi, Chapter VIII. 

2 Ibid, Chapter VIII. 

3 Ibid, Chapter XV. 
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entranced Matilda to suppose that it addressed her in these 
words. 

** Poor sinning Matilda ! repent, it is not yet too late — God’s 
mercy is unbounded. Repent, and thou mayest yet be saved .*’ 1 

The entire atmosphere of this entrancing dream is reminis- 
cent of Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Progress. The call to repentance, 
the benign countenance of the Redeemer, the celestial music are 
all essentially orthodox. 

Equally orthodox is the account that Shelley gave of the 
redemption of the penitent sinner. The agony of remorse, the 
fervent prayer for forgiveness and mercy, the tears of repentence 
and the tranquility that accompanies the belief that our prayers 
have been heard, — all belong to the hoary traditions of the 
Orthodox Christian Church. The description of the “ All- 
benevolent of Heaven ’ ’ ever responsive to the cry of the penetent 
heart is, certainly, a very faithful representation of the Merciful 
Father of Christianity . 2 

The same atmosphere persists in the next novel of Shelley, 
St. Irvyne or the Rosicrucian. Apart from orthodox social 
ideals on marriage and other institutions, what attracts the 
attention of the reader most is the lurid picture the poet drew 
of the consequences of impiety. Time and again, the youthful 
novelist spoke of the “dreadful day of retribution” when, in the 
right orthodox manner, “ endless damnation ” would yawn 
beneath the feet of an impious man and he would shrink from 
“ eternal punishment before the tribunal of that God whom he 
had insulted.” It is very significant to observe that this very 
doctrine of eternal punishment was one which Shelley could never 
tolerate in his later life and it was against this doctrine that he 
protested in his poetical as well as prose works. The pathetic 
confession of Ginotti reveals the torments through which a dis- 
believer has to pass for his denial of God. The dreadful visions 
of Ginotti, the lowering precipices through which he had to pass 

1 Zastrozzi, Chapter XVI. • 

* Ibid t Chapter XVI, 
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in his dreams, the dark gloomy clouds, the tempestuous atmos* 
phere, the hideous and detestable countenance of Satan himself — 
all create a situation awe-inspiring' and terrible. The atonement 
and the final overthrow of Satan remind us of Mediaeval legen- 
dary incidents associated with Doctor Faustus and other audacious 
spirits . 1 

There was, however, scepticism in the air. Side by side 
with traditionalism, there was growing up a spirit of enquiry, 
criticism and analysis which could not rest satisfied with 
the blind acceptance of orthodox principles. Strengthened by the 
critical method of Locke and the cautious scepticism of Hume 
this tendency wielded a very great influence, not only on philo- 
sophers and men of letters but on men of culture as well. They 
must probe and ponder, analyse and discuss, before they could 
accept any new idea or new principle. Verbal disputations could 
not satisfy them, nor could appeals to authority, however sacro- 
sanct, cow them down into submission. The progress of scientific 
investigations and the new philosophy of the Encyclopaedists 
further stimulated this scepticism. The younger group of think- 
ers and poets were specially attracted to this school of sceptical 
thought both in England and in France. 

In spite of his firm belief in orthodox principles, Shelley, 
living as he did in intimate contact, either through their works or 
othenvise, with thinkers who were sceptical in their outlook in 
philosophy, could not but be considerably influenced by them. 
The success of science and the close identification of scientists 
with scepticism had for Shelley a significance which we, at 
this distance of time, cannot possibly comprehend. One of 
the most cogent arguments which the poet introduced for 
the purpose of disproving the immortality of the soul is of 
peculiar interest in this connection. “ Some philosophers — 
and those to whom we are indebted for the most stupendous 
discoveries in physical science, suppose, on the contrary, that 

1 Shelley, St. Irvyne, Conclusion, 


« 


•* 
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intelligence is the mere result of certain combinations of the 
particles of its object.” 1 The only thing which invests such 
a materialistic view with a peculiar authority of its own is the 
simple fact that it has the support of persons eminent for their 
success in the scientific investigation of truth 

Very early in life the imaginative temperament of Shelley 
was attracted towards science which seemed to open up before 
him unending vistas of human progress. His passion for the 
marvellous and the supernatural which made him admire “ the 
wildest and most extravagant romances ” was not without its 
influence in other directions as well. Ancient books on chemis- 
try and magic were read with “ an enthusiasm of wonder almost 
amounting to belief ” 2 and we have in Hogg’s Life of Shelley 
interesting accounts of his early adventures in connection with 
scientific experiments. 3 This interest in scientific experiments 
of the sensational type was further strengthened, in spite of the 
opposition of tutors 4 and other authorities, during his residence 
at Eton and Oxford. The scientific spirit of the age was thus 
instilled, consciously or unconsciously, in the mind of the poet. 
A desire for unveiling the mysteries of the universe became the 
ruling passion of his mind and through its influence Shelley 
imbibed that spirit of scientific inquisitiveness which afterwards 
led him to metaphysical speculations dealing with the ultimate 
problems of life. It was this scientific spirit, again, which was, to 
a very great extent, responsible, for a greater flexibility of mind 
which was one of his characteristics in later life. During the 
first part of his life, however, the poet found a new interest in 
the questioning spirit of scepticism. In St. Irvyn and Zastrozzi 
Shelley appeared as an uncompromising supporter of orthodox 
principles; yet Zastrozzi himself, in spite of all his atheism and 
other crimes, is invested with a dignity of his own. In the 

1 Shelley, On a Future State. 

2 Shelley, Letter to William Godwin (Jan. 10, 1812). 

3 Hogg, Life of Shelley (I, 7-8). 

4 Med win. Life of Shelley (I, 45). 
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greatest crisis of his life he shows an indomitable will and a 
calm resignation to his fate which excite the admiration not 
only of his audience but of his judges as well. His dignified 
attitude and dauntless composure appeal strangely to everyone 
who witnesses his death. His manner silences the tumultuous 
multitude and, unappaled even by the prospect of death, he stands 
towering as a veritable demi-god before the populace who had 
come to gloat over his punishment. In sad contrast to the magni- 
ficent personality of this atheist cowers Matilda, the meek believer 
in Providence, trembling and “fainting with dizzy horror’ ’ 
on the slightest pretext and over-anxious to preach her newly- 
discovered faith. 1 In fact, the way in which Shelley invested 
the sceptic with all the splendid powers of a hero shows the bent 
of his mind at that particular period of his life. Though even 
then a firm believer in traditional principles, his imagination 
plainly showed a peculiar fascination for the proud defiance of 
sceptical thought. 

The mind of Shelley thus acquired, during the most forma- 
tive period of his life, an interest in speculations of all types 
In Oxford this tendency was gradually directed towards 
metaphysical discussions. The enthusiasm and solemnity with 
which he approached the current metaphysical problems of the 
day always attracted the notice of Ms fellow-students and 
specially of his friends and acquaintances. Thomas Jefferson 
Hogg, one of his earliest and most intimate friends at Oxford, 
was, from the very first, surprised at the poet’s interest in 
philosophical speculations. “ ‘Aye, Metaphysics, 5 Shelley would 
often say in a selemn tone and mysterious air ; then rising from 
the chair, he would pace slowly about the room with prodigious 
strides and discourse of the soul with still greater animation and 
vehemence — of a future state and specially of a former state — of 
personal identity and also of ethical philosophy in a deep and 
earnest tone of elevated morality.” 2 

1 Zaatrozzi, Ciisptera XVI and XVII. 

2 Hogg, life of Shelley (also Sbelley in England, Oh, I). 
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It has been often affirmed that Shelley was drawn towards 
scepticism by the opportunities which such a system afforded to 
youthful enthusiasts to challenge and controvert current opinions 
and traditional principles. Youthful bravado, in the opinion 
of some critics, was responsible for much of what Shelley did 
in those days of disputation and controversy. The poet, we are 
reminded, was an eager, bold and unwearied disputant and 
consequently materialism appealed to him as a novel system of 
thought which profoundly disturbed the self-complacency of 
orthodoxy. 1 

“ The sceptical philosophy had another charm,” writes 
Med win, one of the earliest biographers of Shelley, “ it partook 
of the new and the wonderful, inasmuch as it called into doubt, 
and seemed to place in jeopardy during the joyous hours of 
disputation many important practical conclusions.” 

It has also been frequently asserted that one of the reasons 
which made the poet turn towards scepticism is the exuberance 
and self-sufficiency of youth. With the enthusiasm of an evange- 
lical preacher Medwin points out that scepticism can be the 
creed of those philosophers alone who “ are distinguished by a 
sterility of soul, a barrenness of invention, a total dearth of 
fancy, and a scanty stock of learning.” It readily finds followers 
among the youth for, “ they are alone sensible that they possess 
the requisite qualifications for entering the school and are as far 
advanced as their master.” This interpretation of the life of 
Shelley does not, however, take into consideration the difficulties 
through -which Shelley had to pass and the persecutions he had 
to endure for the sake of his opinions. He was, from the very 
beginning, attacked for his “ detestable ” . principles, regarded as 
an outcast by his family 2 and finally expelled from the University. 
Yet in the midst of all these misfortunes of life the youthful 
Shelley remained true to his convictions. “ Youthful audacity,” 

1 Medwin, Life of Shelley. 

2 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Dee. 20, 1810). 
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“ love of disputations ” — these are mere surmises which cannot 
explain his proud defiance and contempt for the ‘ ‘ ineffectual 
attempts ” of his relatives to frighten him into submission , 1 2 nor 
can they account for his dignified refusal of his father’s offer 
even after he had been cast adrift into the world all friendless 
and alone . 3 His letter to Sir Timothy Shelley reveals the true 
situation. The poet was no flippant dabbler in metaphysics ; 
he did not accept sceptical principles simply to show off his 
originality. On the contrary, his was a mind which was ever 
alert in its pursuit of truth, ever eager to discover new ideas and 
new principles. This intellectual alertness was further streng- 
thened by an intellectual honesty which urged him to endure all 
hardships for the sake of his cherished principles. It was the 
“ shocking absurdities of the popular philosophy of mind and 
matter, its consequences in morals and their violent dogmatism 
concerning the source of all things ” which made him 
a sceptic and conducted him, very early in life, to materialism . 3 
This is, indeed his own confession and nothing else can explain 
his attitude towards these problems during the whole course 
of his youthful career either at College or, after his expulsion, 
in the solitudes of populous London. 

The methods of analysis and observation which Shelley had 
formed at Oxford received a great impetus by his idea that each 
individual is a missionary of his own principles. Prom his 
early age he had begun to communicate his thoughts to in- 
dividuals known or unknown to him. Originally he confined 
himself to scientific questions, but, in course of time, meta- 
physics “usurped the place in his affections.” These epistolary 
controversies, Hogg affirms, should never be regarded as mere 
recreations of his intellect. “In briefly describing the nature 
of Shelley’s epistolary contentions, the impression that they 

1 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Dec, 20, 1810). 

2 Shelley, Letter to Sir Timothy Shelley (April 5* 1811). 

% Shelley. On Life. 
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were conducted on his part, with frivolity or any unseemly levity, 
would be most erroneous ; his whole frame of mind was grave, 
earnest and anxious, and his deportment was reverential with an 
edification reaching beyond his age.” In fact, “the meek 
seriousness of Shelley was redolent of these good old times, before 
mankind had been despoiled of a main ingredient in the com- 
position of happiness, a well directed veneration.” 

Locke had already created a commotion in the world of 
English thought by his philosophical theories. His challenge 
to authority and his defence of reason had profoundly dis- 
turbed the placid contentment of philosophers and thinkers. 
His analysis of the human understanding and his attempt to 
develop a system of thought based on human experience alone 
had already created a new school of philosophy in England. 
Discussions on the Lockian principles of epistemology had led 
Hume to a more sceptical position and his discourses and enquiries 
had, by their very originality, attracted the notice of robust 
intellects. In the University of Oxford itself there were constant 
discussions among the undergraduates regarding these new 
ideas of Locke and Hume and we may well imagine with what 
avidity and enthusiasm Shelley would take part in them. “ We 
had,” Hogg writes in his Life of Shelley, “read together several 
metaphysical works that were in vogue at that time such as 
Locke On the Human Understanding , Hume’s Essays of which 
we made a very careful analysis.” “ I read,” wrote Shelley to 
Godwin on June 3, 1812, “Locke, Hume, Reid and whatever 
metaphysics came in my way, without, however, renouncing 
poetry, an attachment which has characterised all my wander- 
ings and changes.” Medwin in his life of Shelley gives 
us an interesting picture of the poet as a disputant in the 
discussions so frequently held among the students of Oxford. 
Shelley was, according to him, a bold, eager and unwearied 
controversialist who would frequently “exercise his ingenuity 
in long discussions respecting various questions on Logic and 
more frequently indulge in metaphysical enquiries,” 

2 u 
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It was only natural that the greatest influence on Shelley’s 
mind should be, specially during the early formative period of 
life, Locke and Hume. So great was his veneration for Locke 
that “ the examination of a chapter of Locke’s Essay Concern- 
ing the Human Understanding would induce him, at any 
moment, to quit every other pursuit.” 1 “He was the systematic 
cudgel for blockheads ” 2 3 which the poet did not scruple to try even 
on his father. Not only so, whenever Shelley wanted to convert 
any one to his own philosophy he would refer him to the same 
authority . 8 He not only accepted the Lockian doctrine of the 
non-existence of innate ideas but based all his theological dis- 
cussions on this single principle ; 4 5 and he would fain try to 
dispel all prejudices and “inextricably ‘fatuous’ enthusiasm” 
whether in religion, or in politics, or in morality, by pointing 
out to his antagonist in the controversy the cogency of Locke’s 
arguments in that famous chapter of his Essay Concerning the 
Human Understanding . 6 Equally profound was the impression 
left by Hume’s Essays on the mind of Shelley. During his 
residence at Oxford the poet read and re-read the Essays of 
Hume ; so much attracted was he to the metaphysical specula- 
tions of this philosopher that he would, almost always, try to 
refute the traditional principles of theology by ‘ ‘ putting forward 
in argument the doctrines that Hume upheld.”® In fact, Shelley 
identified himself with the standpoint of Hume so completely 
that “ a stranger who had chanced to have been present at some 
of his discussions, or who only knew him from having read some 
of his short argumentative essays would have said, ‘surely the 
soul of Hume passed by transmigration into the body of that 
eloquent young man, or rather, he represents one of the en- 

1 Me&win, Life of Shelley. 

2 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (January 17, 1811). 

3 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Kitchener (Jan. 5, 1811), 

4 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Kitchener (June 11, 1811). 

5 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (July 4, 1811). 

6 Hogg. Life of Shelley (also Shelley in England, Oh. III). 
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thusiastic and animated materialists of the French School, 
whom revolutionary violence lately intercepted in an early age 
in his philosophical career.’ 551 

The ideas which Shelley imbibed from his study of Locke 
and Hume were expressed, consciously or unconsciously, in the 
writings of the poet belonging to this early period of his life. 
One of his earliest poems. The Wandering Jew, sent for publi- 
cation to Messrs. Ballantyne & Co., Edinburgh, was refused by 
them as, in their opinion, it contained atheistical principles unfit 
for publication. 1 Shelley was, indeed, greatly surprised as he 
was absolutely unconscious of having expressed in it any 
sceptical doctrines. While requesting Stockdale to publish the 
poem, Shelley significantly pointed out the impossibility of 
inculcating pernicious doctrines in “a poem.... so totally 
abstract from any circumstances which occur under the 
possible view of mankind.” 2 The same influence is responsible 
for his resolve to write a novel so constructed as to convey meta- 
physical and political opinions by way of conversation. 3 The 
novel was sent for publication to Munday and Siatter, the Oxford 
printers of Shelley’s Posthumo us Works of Margaret Nicholson 
but its printing was stopped “ in consequence of their discover- 
ing that he had woven free opinions throughout his work.” 4 

In the meantime Shelley’s sceptical principles and the 
methods he used for promulgating them attracted the notice of 
the well-wishers of his family. As early as 1810 Stockdale, the 
Oxford Publisher was compelled by his recent activities to give 
some delicate hints to Sir Timothy Shelley regarding the poet’s 
“ predispositions against revealed religion.” The well-meaning 
Baronet, in his own blundering way, proceeded to exorcise from 
his son’s mind the spirit of scepticism. “My father,” wrote 
Shelley to Hogg on December 20, 1810, “wrote me and I am 

1 Hogg, Life of Shelley. ' 

2 Shelley, Letter to Stockdale (Sept. SB, 1810). 

3 Shelley, Letter to Stockdale (Dec. 18, 1810). 

* Montgomery i Oxford (Quoted by Iogpen, Letters of Shelley, Yol. I, p> 18 Notes). 
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now surrounded, environed by dangers to which compared the 
devils who besieged St. Anthony were all inefficient. They 
attack me for my detestable principles ; I am reckoned an out- 
cast.” Again, “My mother imagines me to be on the high-road 
to Pandemonium, she fancies I want to make a deistical coterie 
of all my sisters.” 1 The disapproval and censure of his family 
Shelley endured with calm and dignified resignation. He 
defied them and laughed at their ineffectual efforts. His 
father might threaten to withdraw him from College ; there 
might lower a terrific tempest of domestic unhappiness yet he 
remained unmoved. He stood “as it were, on a pharos and 
smiled exultingly at the vain beatings of the billows below.” 2 
When, however, his beloved joined the orthodox group and 
began to despise him for his sceptical opinions, his paroxysm 
of resentment against the established religion of the age knew 
no bounds; it was unrestrained by any consideration of 
propriety or good sense. It is not necessary to quote from 
his letters incoherent diatribes against bigotry and intolerance 
as represented by the Christian Church of his days. “The 
expiring yell of intolerance,” 3 “superstitious bigotry,” and 
similar phrases on the one hand, and, on the other, his 
impatient determination to destroy the opinion which can 
annihilate the dearest of its ties, 4 reiterated again and again 
in almost all the letters of this period give us a very good idea 
of the storm of passions which was then passing through his 
mind. 

Orthodox beliefs, however, die very hard. And in the life 
of Shelley there is discernible a period of transition, of doubt 
and hesitation. His unhappiness might be excessive; he might 
pass through miseries which awakened in him thoughts of 
vengeance and retribution, yet he still clung to belief in a God 

1 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Jan. 11, 18X1). 

2 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Dec. 20, 1810). 

8 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Dee, 28, 1810). 

4 Shelleys Letter to Hogg (Dec, 20, 1810). 
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“ whose mercy is great.” He would fain open Ms heart to 
this merciful God but he dared not do so. 1 He tried to conceive 
to himself a Being “ the soul of the universe, its intelligent 
and necessarily beneficent actuating principle” and considered 
it impossible not to believe in such a spirit. He confessed, 
indeed, that he could not, specially after studying Hume and 
other philosophers belonging to the same school, adduce proofs 
but it appeared to him that st the leaf of a tree, the meanest 
insect on which we trample, are, in themselves, arguments 
more conclusive than any which can be advanced, that some 
vast intellect animates infinity.” 2 There is, in the theological 
speculations of Shelley during this stage of his mental develop- 
ment, a note of hesitation which gives us a faithful picture of 
the crisis through which the poet was then passing. Bewildered 
by sceptical arguments yet loth to give up the cherished beliefs 
of his early age, eager to believe but acutely conscious of the 
difficulties of the orthodox position, Shelley now lamented for 
his doubts and ardently wished that the whole question might 
be decided one way or the other. ££ But heaven, eternity and 
love !” so he wrote to Hogg on January 12, 1811, “ I am yet 
a sceptic on these subjects. Would that I could believe them 
to be, as they are represented ; would that I could totally dis- 
believe them.” After a sincere attempt to prove the existence 
of the Deity and His care for the present happiness of His 
creation, the young sceptic cries out in the anguish of his heart, 
“ Oh that tMs Deity were the soul of the universe, the spirit 
of universal, imperishable love.” He indeed believed in it 
but his belief was fast losing its ground and he was vainly 
attempting to discover a secure foundation for his faith. A 
month passed, and on February 13, 18.11, the same Shelley, 
so eager to believe, wrote to Graham sending him a book and 
requesting him to “ be particularly intent on it.” ££ Cut out 
the title-page and advertise it in eight famous papers the 

1 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Dec. 26, 1810). 

2 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Jan. 8, 1811). 
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poet instructed his friend. He was now equally eager to pro- 
claim to the world his new faith in The Necessity of Atheism. 

The same note of hesitation marks his discussions on the 
Future State which he then carried on with his friends and 
acquaintances. The arguments of the sceptical school of philo- 
sophy made a profound impression on his mind and shook to 
its very foundations his belief in the immortality of the soul. 
‘' All that natural reason enables us to discover is that we now 
are, that there was a time when we were not ; that the moment 
even when we now are reasoning is a point before and after 
which is eternity.” Yet he could not rest satisfied with this 
trend of reasoning. He rather wanted to believe that the soul 
will, in a future existence, “ begin life anew, possibly under 
a shape of which we have, at present no idea.” 1 He sought 
to adduce in its favour arguments which might not partake of 
the nature of hypotheses. He reverted to this question time 
and again, during the next few months and his anxiety to 
produce incontrovertible proofs, and not mere hypotheses and 
assumptions, in defence of the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul indicates, indeed, to what extent his previous beliefs 
had been shaken. 2 His will to believe grew stronger as the 
basis for such belief became more and more shaky. This inner 
urge to believe drove him to strange arguments and stranger 
hypotheses. 3 The struggle in his mind between scepticism and 
belief, between feeling and reason, is very pathetically expressed 
in a letter written to Elizabeth Hitchener on December 11, 1811. 
“ Every day,”- so wrote the poet, “makes me feel more keenly 
that our being is eternal. Every day brings the conviction how- 
futile, how inadequate, are all reasonings to demonstrate it. 
Yet are we — are these souls which measure in their circum- 
scribed domain the distance of yon orbs — are we but bubbles 

* Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitchener (Jan. 20, 1811). 

2 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitchener (June 25, 1811). 

;i Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitchener (No?. 24, 1811). 
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which arise from the filth of a stagnant pool, merely to be again 
re-absorbed into the mass of its corruption ? I think not, I feel 
not.” But these were mere suppositions; the poet wanted 
proofs. In the conflict of his soul he plaintively asked the sister 
of his soul, whether she could prove it more satisfactorily. In spite 
of his intellectual difficulties, Shelley was eager to demonstrate 
that “ it is not merely one of the dogmas of an inconsistent 
religion though all religions have taken it for their foundation.” 
Not only so, even after the publication of his treatise on the 
Necessity of Atheism, as late as January 1812, he could criticise 
Elizabeth Hitchener for her scepticism about the eternity of 
the soul and inform her that he entertained no doubts whatso- 
ever about it. This over-emphasis on his faith plainly foretold 
that a day was not far distant when this youthful philosopher 
and thinker who had so long been clinging, against heavy odds, 
to his traditional belief in the immortality of the soul would 
have to succumb to the sceptical tendencies of his environment 
and in his essay On a Future State refute the very arguments 
on which he had formerly relied. 

2 

Locke and Shelley 

Locke has often been regarded as the “ second father of 
Modern Philosophy.” In his early youth he had to pass through 
the entire gamut of Aristotelian scholasticism in the University 
of Oxford and the verbal disputations in which he had to take 
part left a very strong impression on his mind. Like Bacon 
he could not accept the formal logic which was then prevalent 
in the Universities. On the contrary, he found it “ perplexed 
with obscure terms and useless questions ” .leading to “ wrang- 
ling and ostentation” rather than to the discovery of truth. 
He, consequently, revolted against tradition and authority; for 
tradition and authority appeared to exert a very dangerous 
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influence on the minds of men, stifling their originality and 
making of them mechanical slaves to irrational dogmas and 
“unverified assumptions.” This reaction against contemporary 
tendencies of thought made Locke place on human personality 
an emphasis which was almost revolutionary. “ So much as 
we ourselves consider and comprehend of truth and reason,” he 
asserted time and again in his Essay, “ so much we possess of 
real and true knowledge. The floating of other men’s opinions 
in our brains makes us not one jot the more knowing though 
they happen to be true.” 5 His anxiety to disprove the exist- 
ence of innate ideas in the human mind was, to a very great 
extent, the result of a lurking fear lest the acceptance of such 
principles should “ take men off from the use of their own reason 
and judgment and put them upon believing and taking upon 
trust without further examination.” 1 2 

The only guide which the philosopher could follow' was 
reason. Reason is the * * natural revelation whereby the eternal 
Father and Fountain of all knowledge communicates to mankind 
that portion of truth which he has laid within the reach of their 
natural faculties.” 3 It is “ the candle of Lord set up by him- 
self in men’s minds, which it is impossible for the breath or 
power of man wholly to extinguish .” 4 Even when, as an ortho- 
dox Christian, he accepted revelations and sought to differentiate 
between faith and reason, the rationalist philosopher could not 
forget this “ candle of the Lord ” in the human mind. Revela- 
tions might be true ; they might convey to us knowledge of 
undiscovered regions which we can never discover by “ the na- 
tural use of our faculties.” Yet Locke never failed to point out 
that “revelation is natural reason enlarged by a new set of dis- 
coveries communicated by God immediately.” Reason must 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Homan Understanding (I, iv, 28). 

2 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (I, iv, 24), 

3 Ibid) (XV, six, 4). ■ 

4 Ibid t (XV* iii s 20), ' 
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vouch for its truth; it must prove beyond doubt that “'it comes 
from God.” 1 

Mere verbal disputations could not satisfy the critical mind 

Verbal Disputations. of Locke - Meaningless words have, according 
to him, always been the bane of philosophy ; 
they are mere “ rubbish that lies in the way to knowledge.” 

Pressed down by an overwhelming load of such vague and 
unintelligible phrases ” the seeker after truth has somehow to 
stagger on and, naturally, his progress becomes slow ; and it 
is, according to Locke, a distinct service done to the cause of 
scientific thought and philosophical speculation to break up 
this artificial superstructure of phraseology, imposing and, 
at the same time, meaningless. A sincere investigator of truth 
should, therefore, insist upon clear and distinct ideas with 
“a determinate meaning” in all philosophical discussions. 
“ Knowledge,” he asserted, “had been certainly very much 
advanced in the world if the endeavours of ingenious and indus- 
trious men had not been much cumbered with the learned but 
frivolous use of uncouth, affected or unintelligible terms, intro- 
duced into the sciences, and there made an art of to that extent 
that philosophy, which is nothing but the true knowledge of 
things was thought unfit or uncapable to be brought into well- 
bred company and polite conversation.” This tyranny of words 
from which all thinkers and philosophers had to suffer in his age, 
Locke sought to oppose and destroy. It was no easy task that he 
laid upon himself. “Vague and insignificant forms of speech 
and abuse of language,” so Locke lamented, “have so long 
passed for the mysteries of science ; and hard or misapplied 
words, have, by prescription, such a right to be mistaken for 
deep learning and height of speculation that it will not be easy to 
persuade either those who speak or those who hear them that they 
are but covers of ignorance and hindrance of true knowledge .” 3 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (I, xix, i) £ 

2 Ibid (Epistle to the Reader), 
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The methods of individual enquiry and observation that 
Locke initiated in the realm of philosophy gradually gathered 
strength and power. . The scepticism of Hume and the mate- 
rialism of the revolutionary school of Prance left a profound 
impression on the minds of the younger generation of poets 
and thinkers. They regarded Hume, Helvetius and D’Holbach 
as their authorities ; they reproduced their arguments in their 
own metaphysical speculations and even thought that the works 
of these philosophers should he translated for the enlightenment 
of the common man. In the case of Shelley, however, the 
influence of Locke was deeper. His recognition of the human 
reason as the greatest instrument for the attainment of per- 
fection was, indeed, due to a careful study of Godwin’s Political 
Justice ; he often borrowed his arguments from the Systeme 
de la Nature of D’Holbach and profusely quoted from other 
writers to strengthen his standpoint. But the very basis of 
his metaphysical speculations seems to be derived from Locke 
rather than from any one else. Sometimes the influence of 
Locke was more powerful than that of Godwin himself. 
Even in his early youth, when the poet was practically in the 
leading-strings of the philosopher, the empiricism of Lockian 
philosophy and its denunciation of -wordy disputes made the 
enthusiastic admirer of Godwin sharply criticise his opinions. 
In spite of his revolutionary ardours and democratic principles 
Godwin’s love of classical culture impelled him to recommend 
“ the acquisition of classical learning ” as the “ proper employ- 
ment of youth.” The answer of Shelley w r as characteristically 
reminiscent of Locke. “ Words,” he pointed out, “ are the 
very things that so eminently contribute to the growth and estab- 
lishment of prejudices. The learning of icords before the mind 
is capable of attaching correspondent ideas to them, is like pos- 
sessing machinery of which we are so unacquainted as to be in 
danger of misusing it.” 1 / 

Like Locke again, the poet had become fully conscious of the 
evils which result from “annexing inadequate and improper 

1 SMley, Letter to Godwin (Jan, 29, 1812). 
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ideas to words.” In his Speculations oh Metaphysics, the same 
attitude of mind, the same distaste for merely verbal disputes is 
plainly and markedly discernible. Critically reviewing contem- 
porary movements of thought Shelley, like Locke, was disheart- 
ened by the servile homage then paid to authority. Men in his 
age seemed to accept- opinions not because they were reasonable 
but because they could be found ready at hand without any effort 
whatsoever on the part of the seeker after truth. They “com- 
bined words, combined a thousand times before.” “In our 
minds,” the poet was careful to point out, “we assume entire 
opinions and in the expression of these opinions entire phrases 
when we would philosophise. Our whole style of expression and 
sentiment is infected with the tritest plagiarisms. Our words 
are dead, our thoughts are cold and borrowed.” 1 

The a priori method of reasoning could never appeal to 
The introspective the mind of Locke; on the contrary, the only 

Method- method of metaphysical speculation he could 

accept in that age of scientific endeavour was one of observa- 
tion and analysis. He sought to base his metaphysics on a 
definite science of knowledge. The philosopher, according 
to him, must try to find out the nature of the human under- 
standing and define its scope before he can proceed to discuss 
questions of far greater import. He must determine how far 
the human understanding can extend its view, how far it 
has faculties to “ attain certainty and in what cases it can only 
judge and guess.” 3 Then alone will he be able to discuss meta- 
physical questions with real insight. This method, when applied 
to the human understanding, cannot, however, proceed smoothly 
very far. It encounters, at every step, difficulties, which it did 
not recognise before. The human understanding has to be 
studied introspectively. Man can have a definite knowledge of 
it only by observing the activities of his own mind. “But,” 
observed the philosopher, “whatever be the difficulties in the 
way of this enquiry, whatever it be that keeps us so much in the 

1 Shelley, Speculations on Metaphysics (What Metaphysics are). 
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dark to ourselves ; all the light we can let 

minds, all the acquaintance we can make with 


in upon our own 
our own under- 


standing will not only be very pleasant but bring us great advan- 
tage in directing our thoughts in the search of other things.” 1 
■And thus by directing the attention of man upon his own self 
and turning the light of human intellect upon its own operations 
Locke sought to sweep away all effete traditions and unproved 
assumptions. His was a “ plain historical method.” He would 


enquire cs into the original of these ideas, notions or 
whatever else you may call them which a man observes, and is 


conscious to himself he has in his mind.” Such an enquiry 
would, be believed, furnish him with all necessary information 
about the manner in which ideas are formed in his mind. Thus 
enlightened, the investigator of truth should, according to Locke, 
endeavour to show what knowledge the understanding hath by 
these ideas, the certainty, evidence, and extent of it.” The 
ground being cleared of all theories and assumptions unsup ■ 
ported by facts, the philosopher will find no difficulty in deter- 
mining the “ nature and ground of faith or opinion.” He will, 
then, have a definite idea of the functions and limits of the 
human understanding. It i s only when such an accurate 
knowledge of the fundamental principles have been acquired that 
the philosopher can proceed with the deepest problems of 
metaphysical speculations . 2 


The same scientific methods of observation and analysis 
exerted a very great influence on the mind of Shelley as well" 
He did not recognise any difference between the physical sciences 
and metaphysical enquiries. Both must proceed on facts ; both 
must base their conclusions, not on blind surmises, but on 
^finitely established principles. Tacitly accepting the stand- 
point of Locke that philosophy involves a scientific enquiry into 
t e functions and nature of the human understanding and, 


1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (I, i, ]). 

J Ibid (I, i, 3). ' 
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consequently, of the human mind, Shelley was careful to point 
out that, as in the positive sciences, rigid methods should be 
applied to the investigation and analysis of psychological data. 
“ Let us contemplate facts ; let us, in the great study of ourselves, 
resolutely compel the mind to a rigid consideration of itself. We 
are not content with conjecture, and inductions, and syllogisms 
in sciences regarding external objects ; and in these let us also, 
in considering the phenomena of mind, severely collect those 
facts which cannot be disputed.” 1 Like Locke he was 
conscious that in such an enquiry into the nature of the human 
mind it is absolutely necessary to follow an introspective method. 
We must look into what passes within ourselves. We must 
observe our mental states very carefully, analyse them into 
their constituent elements, and thus acquire a definite idea of 
their nature. Metaphysics which Shelley, going one step further 
than Locke, regarded as an “ enquiry into the things belonging 
to, or connected with, the internal nature of men ” 2 must, by 
the very nature of its investigations, be based on self-observation ; 
and, owing to this fact alone, it must be regarded as superior to 
other sciences. It has, according to Shelley, this conspicuous 
advantage that “ each student, by attentively referring to his 
own mind, may ascertain the authorities, upon which any 
assertion regarding it are supported. There can be no deception, 
we ourselves being the depositaries of the evidence of the subject 
which we consider.” 3 Equally conscious was the poet of the 
difficulties of such a method of enquiry. It is not, easy to step 
aside and observe the activities of one’s own mind ; nor can one, 
by a simple analysis of self-consciousness, gain a complete picture 
of one’s own mental states. For the intricate and winding 
chambers of our mind ” are well-nigh inaccessible. Our thoughts 
and ideas are, more often than not, too elusive to be captured 
and analysed. In fact, the way in which the poet described the 

1 Shelley. Speculations on Metaphysics (What Metaphysics are). 

2 Shelley, Speculations on Metaphysics (I, What Metaphysics are). 



human mind makes one suspect that he might, consciously or 
unconsciously, have arrived at some vague conception of the 
subconscious regions of the human mind. “ The shadowy and 
obscure caverns of mind,” “ pervaded with a lustre, beautifully 
bright indeed, but shining not beyond their portals ” present us 
with a picture far different from what we find in treatises of 
philosophy prevalent in that period. They suggest, vaguely 
though it be, that the human mind has far other regions in the 
depths of its being, regions which the light of human intellect 
can never illuminate, regions which lie beneath the threshold of 
human consciousness. The task of introspection, consequently, 
became more difficult with the poet than with the philosopher. 

In the identification of metaphysics with psychology, 
however, Shelley misunderstood the standpoint of Locke. Though 
the philosopher regarded it absolutely necessary to enquire into 
the nature and functions of the human mind in order to arrive at 
a clear and definite idea about the limits of human knowledge, 
he was always conscious of the aim of philosophy which is 
realisation of ultimate truth. He recommended psychological 
enquiries simply to clear the ground for metaphysical specula- 
tions. He wanted to use the introspective method to find out 
the extent of our comprehension and thus form a conclusive idea 
of the limits of metaphysical enquiries. “ If by this enquiry 
into the nature of the understanding I can discover the powers 
thereof, how far they reach, to what thing they are in any 
degree proportionate, and where they fail us, I suppose it 
may be of use, to prevail with the busy mind of man to be 
more cautious in meddling with things exceeding its com- 
prehension.” Men will then cease to “perplex themselves and 
others with disputes about things to which their understandings 
are not suited ” or of which they cannot form any distinct idea. 
He was, in fact, always careful to differentiate between metaphy- 
sics and psychology. But his entire Essay is so much occupied 
with questions of psychology that it was only natural for Shelley 
to identify the one with the other. 
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In spite of the difficulties of the introspective method Shelley 
conformed to it from his early youth, and although in his Prose 
.Works we do not get any formal enunciation of the different stages 
of this method, as we find in Locke’s Essay, yet the conclusions 
arrived at by Shelley regarding the constitution of the human 
mind plainly point to such a system of introspective analysis. In 
his Speculations on Morals the poet did not rest satisfied 
with abstract arguments and theoretical discussions. On the 
contrary, he based his ideals and principles on an analysis of the 
human personality. He wanted to proceed further, and consider 
‘ * in what manner the sensations which constitute the basis of 
virtue originate in the human mind; what are the laws which it 
receives there; how far the principles of mind allow it to be an 
attribute of a human being; and lastly, what is the probability of 
persuading mankind to adopt it as a universal and systematic 
motive of conduct .” 1 Further, there is at the very beginning of 
this pamphlet a description of Benevolence which shows the 
successful use of methods of introspective analysis by the poet. 
Of a similar nature is the analysis of the emotions of pain and 
pleasure and of the virtue of justice which the poet had to develop 
in support of his theories. It has often been asserted that Locke 
was, to a very great extent, responsible for Shelley’s empiricism 
which, later on, led to his conversion into a materialist ; but it is 
not as often remembered that it was this introspective method of 
Locke which compelled him to recognise in man an element at 
enmity with transience and decay and reject the materialistic 
hypothesis as inadequate . 2 Shelley’s idealism is as much the 
result of introspection as his materialism. There are again certain 
principles of the philosophy of Locke to which Shelley subscribed 
unconditionally. The very cornerstone of Locke’s system was 
the rejection of innate ideas and a considerable portion of the 
first Book of his Essay is devoted to a refutation of arguments 
in its favour. Shelley did not, however, go into details, on the 

1 Shelley, Speculations on Morals (Chapter I). 

* Shelley. On Life. 



contrary, it was enough for him that Locke had proved t! that 
there are no innate speculative and practical principles.” He 
was fully convinced of the non-existence of innate ideas. It had, 
he asserted, been proved beyond a shadow of doubt ; for, had not 
Locke “challenged any one to find out any idea which is innate? 
This challenge had a much greater influence on the mind of 
Shelley than any long discussion could have ever had. It convinc- 
ed him so far that he referred to it, time and again, in his letters 
to Elizabeth Kitchener, the sister of his soul. It was held up to 
the admiration of his associates and enthusiastically proclaimed 
to be conclusive. This is indeed a very slender argument 
to rely upon for building up a system of thought ; yet 
upon this slender basis did the young enthusiastic disciple 
of Locke proceed to construct his own philosophy. Not only 
so, this was also the foundation of Shelley’s ideals of 
education. The human mind, according to the poet, is 
a tabula rasa , ready to receive any and every impression imposed 
upon it, and is, consequently, moulded by its environment of 
thoughts and ideals. In fact, all the hopes that Shelley enter- 
tained about the human millennium are entirely based upon this 
belief in the efficacy of education and a changed environment to 
transform the human personality . 1 

Divested of all innate ideas, the human mind, according to 
Locke, becomes a blank sheet of paper. Whence, then, comes 
all this world of thought which man builds ? 
Hnman Knowledge! This vast superstructure of ideas which so 
powerfully influences human activities must 
have some basis on which it can stand; it must gather its 
materials from some source; that source and that basis, according 
to the philosopher, is human experience. It is necessary to quote 
the entire passage from Ids Essay Concerning the Human 
Understanding in order to appreciate Locke’s standpoint and the 
great influence it exercised on the mind of the poet, “ These — the 

1 Vide Godwin and Shelley, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta Uoi- 
yersity, Vo!. XX, pp, 1849* ■ 
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impressions that are made on our senses by outward objects, that 
are extrinsical to the mind, and its own operations proceeding 
from powers intrinsical and proper to itself, which, when reflected 
on by itself, become also the objects of its contemplation — are, as 
I have said, the original of all knowledge. Thus the first capa- 
city of the human intellect is, that the mind is fitted to receive 
the impressions made on it, either through the senses by outward 
objects or by its own operations when it reflects on them.” The 
world of sensations and the world of mental activities — these two 
alone man can know : the first is imprinted on his mind by 
particular sensible objects, the second by reflecting on the opera- 
tions of his own inner self. These give man the materials 
whereon he constructs his own world of thought- “ All those 
sublime thoughts which tower above the clouds and reach as high 
as heaven itself, take their rise and footing here : in all that 
great extent wherein the mind wanders in those remote specula- 
tions it may seem to be elevated with, it stirs not one jot beyond 
the ideas which sense or reflection have offered for its contempla- 
tion.” 1 

Shelley did not proceed to such detailed arguments 
as Locke. In his Prose Works belonging to this period 
of his life we do not find any such minute analysis of 
human knowledge ; at that youthful age he enthusiastically 
accepted the conclusions of the philosopher and did not 
probably think it necessary to recapitulate arguments which 
he considered to be as conclusive as self-evident truths. 
He had not as yet developed any accuracy in thinking ; 
consequently he did not differentiate between sensation and re- 
flection as his master had done. The consciousness of impres- 
sions from external objects and the introspective reflection on 
the activities of one’s own mind — both he designated by the 
common name of “ perception.” 2 Like Locke, however, the 
poet was fully aware of the “infinite combination,” “relations,” 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (II, i, 24), 

2 ■ Shelley, Speculations on Morals (The Mind), 
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and “ modes ” of these ideas. His imagination was fired by this 
magnificent thought. He waxed eloquent when he described 
the world of thought so created. He would form a graduated 
scale of ideas which would display “ an uninterrupted chain 
of nicely shadowed distinctions ” “from the faintest impressions 
of the senses, to the most distinct combination of these impres- 
sions ” 1 Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
Essay Concerning the Human Understanding can, even on a 
superficial study of these passages, notice how full of verbal 
reminiscences from Locke they are. The poet had Locke in 
the background of his mind when he proceeded to enumerate 
the varied materials of our experience “ from the simplest of 
these combinations to that- mass of knowledge which, including 
our own nature, constitutes what we call the universe.” 2 His 
assertion that “ the most astonishing combinations of poetry, the 
subtlest deductions of logic and mathematics are no other than 
combinations which the intellect makes of sensations according 
to its own laws ’ ’ appears to be closely modelled on a similar 
passage of Locke . 3 

Apart from these verbal reminiscences the entire metaphysi- 
cal outlook of Shelley is deeply tinged by the experiential philo- 
sophy so emphatically enunciated by Locke. This was indeed the 
only reasonable interpretation possible — at least Shelley thought 
so. “By considering all knowledge as bounded by perceptions 
which may be indefinitely combined, we,” according to the 
poet, “ arrive at a conception of nature inexpressibly more 
magnificent, simple, true, than accords with the ordinary sys- 
tems of complicated and partial considerations. Nor does the 
contemplation of this universe, in this comprehensive and 
synthetical view exclude the subtlest analysis of its modifications 
and parts.” The special emphasis the poet laid on “ sensations” 
as the basis and material of knowledge, however, shows that he 

1 Shelley, Necessity of Atheism. 

2 Shelley, Speculations on Metaphysics, I ; ef, Locke, Essay (II, i, 5), 

3 Of. Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (II, i, 24), 
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was already leaning towards the sensationalist school of thought. 

It is also remarkable that in his Refutation of Deism the 
poet, in the character of Eusebes, represented Locke as deriving 
all ideas from sensations thus ignoring altogether the other 
source of human knowledge— 'the ideas which man derives from 
reflection. He proceeded further and used this interpretation of 
Lockian philosophy to prove that the God of the rationalist must 
have an organised body. “ Ideas result from sensations which 
can exist only in an organised body “ to assert that God is 

intelligent is to assert that he has ideas ergo the Deity which a 

rationalistic theosophist adores must be nothing else than a vast 
and wise animal. It is very difficult to get any definite idea of 
the poet’s opinions from the dialogue. But the whole trend of 
the essay gives us the impression that his sympathies were more 
with the destructive criticism of Eusebes than with the Deistic 
standpoint of Theosophus ; and there is every reason to believe 
that Eusebes ’ interpretation of Locke was also the position at 
which Shelley had arrived after his study of experiential philo- 
sophy. Mr. Pringle-Pattison has very pertinently pointed out 
that, on the strength of Locke’s historical affiliation with Sensa- 
tionalism, critics have very often “ visited upon him the sins of 
his latest descendants and read into his phrases about experience 
a meaning intelligible only in the light of the sharper distinc- 
tions due to subsequent developments.” He instances the 
criticism of Greene and Hamilton . 1 Where philosophers of 
their standing misunderstood Locke it was all the more 
natural for a young enthusiast like Shelley to fall into that 
common error. It must also be remembered that Hume had 
already made it easy for sensationalism to establish itself 
before Shelley ever thought or wrote about these problems 
of human knowledge and human ideas. The materialistic school 
of thought in Prance further strengthened this tendency in the 
mind of the poet and he became, to all intents and purposes, a 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, e<3. by Patfcison, Introduction, 
p. sxviii. 
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materialist of the most pronounced type. His idealism however 
could never be permanently suppressed, and it has been already 
seen how he was, by the proper use of the introspective methods 
of analysis, gradually weaned away from materialism. It was 
only natural that, his idealism once restored through adherence 
to Lockian methods, he should, in that later stage, revert to 
other principles of Locke. He who had, in his Necessity of 
Atheism and Refutation of Deism regarded sensation as the 
only source of knowledge now accepted the Lockian standpoint. 

Shelley now pointed how 

“ The everlasting universe of things 
Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves 
Now dark — now glittering — now reflecting' gloom — 

Now lending splendour,” 

while 

‘‘ from secret springs 

The source of human thought its tribute brings 
Of waters, — ”* 

Man’s world of thought is thus a mighty stream fed by two 
distinct tributaries, viz., the sensations derived from the external 
world of nature and the ideas of reflection derived from the 
operations of the human mind. 

Ideas which, according to Locke, form the basis of human 
ideas— simple and knowledge, were classified by him into simple 
comple:5 ' and complex. Coming into contact with the 

human mind through one of the senses, the. qualities of the 
external objects, though united and blended beyond any possibility 
of separation as they exist in the things themselves, produce 
in it simple and unmixed ideas. In our world of thought, we 
seldom come across such simple ideas; on the contrary, the 
human understanding “repeats, compares, and unites them 
into an infinite variety” and thus forms complex ones. 

Shelley’s analysis of ideas in his Speculations on Metaphysics 
shows us very conclusively the extent to which his mind 
was influenced by the philosophical system developed by Locke 
and his school. He gave us a picture of a world of ideas 

1 Shelley, Mont Blanc. '". . 
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in which the simple sense-impressions are graduated and com- 
bined into the mass of knowledge which we call the universe. 
He was also careful to point out how “combinations which the 
intellect makes of sensations according to its own laws” form 
the basis of our subtlest deductions and the most sublime heights 
of poetic imagination. In his analysis of such moral virtues 
and vices as tyranny, etc., he adopted the standpoint of Locke. 
Tyranny for instance, is “a complex idea,” “one of Locke’s 
complex ideas .” 1 For Shelley was sure that any person living 
in his age who had the least pretension to liberal culture must 
understand Locke and the bare reference to the complex ideas 
of Locke would be enough for his enlightenment. The poet 
sometimes tried to analyse complex ideas into their constitu- 
ent elements. In one of his letters to Elizabeth Kitchener he 
attempted such an analysis and triumphantly pointed out to his 
Portia that “the ideas of power, evil, pain, together with a 
very clear perception of the two latter which may almost 
define the idea of hatred, together with other minor ideas, enter 
into the composition of the complex idea of tyranny.” 

The simple ideas, Locke is careful to point out, “are 
suggested and furnished to the mind. The human understand- 
ing receives them passively. Them it can never “ refuse to have 
nor alter when they are imprinted, nor blot them out and make 
new ones itself than a mirror can refuse to alter or obliterate the 
images or ideas which the objects set before it do therein pro- 
duce.” 2 Once the materials are placed before our mind we can 
analyse them, classify and define them. We can even unite 
them according to our own will and thus build up our world of 
thought and imagination. But whatever be the object we create, 
it is nothing absolutely new but a mere combination of simple 
ideas. However great a man may be, his imagination and 
intellect must remain circumscribed by their materials derived 
from sensation and reflection. They “can do nothing towards 

1 Shelley. Speculations on Metaphysics 

2 Locke* Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (II, i, 25). 
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the making the least particle of new matter or destroying one 
atom of what has been already created.” The same inability 
man experiences when he tries to picture before himself any 
simple idea “not received by the senses from external objects or 
by reflection from the operations of his mind about them.” 1 

A similar tendency of thought is discernible in the philoso- 
phical speculations of Shelley. The mind, according to the poet, 
cannot create, it can only perceive.” It receives sensations 
from the outside world, through the organs of sense. But in 
the account that he gave of the constitution of the world of 
thought, the poet seemed to deny any activity to the human 
mind. The ideas “suggest ” themselves and are determined by 
the environment and form the elements of thought. They com- 
bine together but the poet gave no indication of the part that 
the mind plays in their combination. He simply asserted that 
“from the various combinations of these, our feeling's, opinions 
and volitions inevitably result.” “ Without the action of exter- 
nal objects,” so Shelley pointed out, “we should not only be 
deprived of all knowledge of the existence of mind, but totally, 
incapable of the knowledge of anything;” so that “mind deserves 
to be considered the effect rather than the cause of motion .” 2 
This idea of the mind as entirely passive, the mere arena for the 
action and interaction of ideas which combine nobody knows 
how, into a complex world of thought, is entirely different from 
Locke’s standpoint. For Locke was always very careful to state 
that “ mind has an independent and active existence of its own ; 
” it is "informed by the senses,” takes notice of the changes 
in its ideas, observes and reflects on what passes in it and 
thus transmutes the materials of thought into ideas and concepts. 
The associationist theory, as well as the sensationalism of con- 
temporary philosophy was assuredly determining the poet’s ideas, 
especially at this stage of his mental development. 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (II, ii, 2). 

1 Shelley, The Refutation of Deism. 
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Ideas, according to Locke, are the materials of our mental 
operations. They are the only immediate 

Knowledge Immedi- . . . 

ate, 4 Mediate and objects which mind can observe and contem- 
plate. Knowledge being a mental operation 
must, necessarily, be confined to ideas alone. Mere percep- 
tion of ideas, however, does not constitute knowledge. It is 
their mutual relation which falls within the province of know- 
ledge. Man can be regarded as acquiring it only when he 
perceives the connection that subsists among them. It is, 
therefore C£ the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
two ideas.” When we actually perceive without the least doubt 
this relationship of agreement or disagreement we are said to 
know in the Lockian sense of the term. Where we fall short 
of absolute certainty in this respect we “ may fancy, guess or 
believe yet we fall short of knowledge .” 1 

The human mind, according to Locke, can, and does 
perceive these relationships in two altogether different ways. 
Introspection tells us that we often perceive these relationships 
“immediately, by themselves we do so by “ bare intuition;” 
there are no intervening ideas, no logical syllogisms to assist us 
in such a perceptioh. Intuitive knowledge of this type is the 
“ clearest and the most certain that human frailty is capable of.” 2 
It “ leaves no room for hesitation, doubt or examination but the 
mind is presently filled with the clear light of it.” There are, 
however, occasions when we do not perceive immediately the 
agreement or disagreement of two ideas; and we are convinced 
only when we discover them by a process of reasoning along a 
chain of intervening ideas. This type of mediate perception Locke 
refers to as “demonstrative knowledge.” “Demonstration,” 
he points out, “is the showing agreement or disagreement of 
two ideas by the intervention of one or more proofs which have 
a constant, immutable, and visible connection, one with another .” 8 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (IV, i, 2). 

2 Ibid (IV, ii, 1). 

3 ibid (TV, xv, 1). 
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The province of intuitive and demonstrative truth is 
indeed very narrow and circumscribed. We, in our life, have, 
however, to act upon propositions which belong to neither of 
these two categories. They are not absolutely certain but 
approach so near to certainty that we implicitly rely upon 
them in the most important affairs of our life. The proofs 
on which they are based have no ! ‘ constant, immutable and 
visible connection.” “The entertainment the mind gives this 
sort of propositions is called belief, assent, or opinion which is 
the receiving or admitting any proposition for true upon 
arguments or proofs that are found to persuade us to receive 
it as true without certain knowledge that it is so .” 1 

Shelley had no philosophical training which could analyse 
knowledge so minutely and classify it according to the strength 
of its proof. In his early Prose Pamphlets he identified belief 
or opinion with knowledge. He warned Lord Ellenborough 
against punishing individuals for their belief or disbelief ; he 
sought to persuade him that they, being completely “ distinct 
from and unconnected with volition ” can never be the subject 
of reward or punishment. The definition of belief which he 
wanted to establish in this connection was a mere echo of 
Locke’s definition of knowledge. Belief and disbelief, he 
reminded His Lordship, “are the apprehension of agreement or dis- 
agreement of the ideas — which compose any proposition .” 2 Theo- 
sophus similarly reminded Eusebes in his Refutation of Deism of 
the absurdity of regarding incredulity as immoral by pointing 
out that “ truth (or belief ?) is the perception of the agreement 
or disagreement of ideas.” When analysing the grounds of 
belief in God, Shelley, the upholder of the Necessity of Atheism 
observed sententiously : “When a proposition is offered to the 
mind, it perceives the agreement or disagreement of the ideas of 
which it is composed. A perception of their agreement is belief.” 
The poet was certainly using the term belief to include all 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Haitian Understanding (IV, xv, d), 

2 Shelley, Letter to Lord Ellenborough, 
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perceptions of agreement — immediate, mediate or contingent. It 
was used alike for intuitive and demonstrative knowledge as well as 
the belief of Lockian philosophy. The description which Shelley 
gave, of the efforts of the mind to remove obstacles which 
prevent the perception of agreement from being immediate and 
certain, reminds us of a similar passage in Locke’s Essay Con- 
cerning the Human Understanding . 1 Both the passages picture 
the human mind as eager to perceive agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas, both describe it as endeavouring actively to discover 
these relations for which it is searching and the indebtedness of 
Shelley to Locke is, so far as this aspect of the question is con- 
cerned, too patent to be questioned. 

Locke was very careful to point out, define and analyse 
The Grounds of the grounds of probability on which beliefs and 
judgments (in the Lockian sense) are based. 
As he differentiated between knowledge, immediate and mediate, 
intuitive and demonstrative, on the one hand, and belief or 
probable judgment on the other, his conditions of assent have 
reference to the latter category alone. They have, accordingly 
been defined as twofold : “ First, the conformity of anything 

with our own knowledge, observation, and experience and 
secondly, the testimony of others vouching their observation and 
experience.” Shelley, on the contrary, used the term belief to 
include all types of assent and, under the influence of Hume 
regarded it, somewhat inconsistently, more as a passion than 
as a perceptive act. 2 * * 5 He had, consequently, to include in 
his grounds of belief the basis of what Locke would call 
knowledge. It is, therefore only in the fitness of things that he 
should, in his Necessity of Atheism, postulate three bases 
for belief : viz., (i) “The senses which are the sources of all 
knowledge to the mind ; consequently their evidence claims the 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (IV, ii, 2), and Shelley, Notes 

on Queen Mab, VII, 13. 

* Gf . 44 Belie!, then is a passion” (Necessity of Atheism, c/. Notes on Queen Mab, 

VII, 13, also Letter to Lord Ellenborough). 

5 '■ '■ • 1 ' 'SfBSlJi ' . ’ 
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strongest assent.” Knowledge derived from sensation is, accord- 
ing to the poet, more certain than that derived from anything 
else. In coming to this conclusion Shelley seemed to have been 
more influenced by later philosophers than by Locke. Instead 
of regarding sensitive knowledge as certain the philosopher did 
not include this type of knowledge within the province of know- 
ledge at all. He was distinctly of opinion that it could not be as 
certain as intuitive or even demonstrative truth; for he was always 
careful to remember the points of difference among them all. 
“ There is,” he observed, “indeed another perception of the mind 
employed in the particular existence of finite beings without us ; 
which going beyond bare probability and yet not reaching per- 
fectly to either the foregoing degrees of certainty, passes under 
the name of knowledge.” The only thing which can be ascer- 
tained from our sensations is the existence of ideas in our mind; 
and it is doubtful £ ‘whether we can thence certainly infer the 
existence of anything without us.” The certainty that we have 
about these objects is not as strong as that of intuitive or 
demonstrative truths but it is “as great as our happiness or 
misery, beyond which we have no concernment to know or to 
be .” 1 By regarding this type of evidence as the most certain 
Shelley proved himself unable to appreciate the true standpoint 
of Locke or even understand the minute analysis of experience 
which formed the ground- work of his philosophy. 

The second ground of belief or knowledge is, according to 
Shelley, “ the decision of the mind, founded upon our own 
experience, derived from these sources claims the next degree.’’ 
This statement is too vague to carry any definite meaning. 
Does “decisions of the mind ” include the intuitive recognition of 
truth? or does it merely denote demonstrative knowledge? The 
illustrations that the poet himself gave of such “ decisions of the 
mind ” under the sub-title Reason leave us no doubt that, at 
least, in the Necessity of Atheism he was referring to reasoning 
in the Lockian sense of the term. The philosopher pointed 

1 Eoeke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (IV, ii, 14), 
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out that “ though we have, here and there, a little of this clear 
light, some sparks of bright knowledge; yet the greatest part of 
our ideas are such that we cannot discern their agreement or dis- 
agreement by an immediate comparing of them. And in all these 
we have need of reasoning and must, by discourse and inference, 
make our discoveries .” 1 The whole trend of description and 
illustration in the Necessity of Atheism show a very close 
approximation to this description in Locke. In fact the argu- 
ments which he refuted in this treatise were precisely those that 
Locke and his school adduced to prove that our knowledge of God 
is demonstrative. 

The third ground of belief or knowledge is, according 
to Shelley, testimony, i.e., the experience of others. The poet 
was, in this matter, closely following the arguments of Locke, 
though we miss in his bare assertion the sagacious observations 
with which the philosopher sought to guide future investigators 
of truth. 

Apart from reason, intuitive or otherwise, Locke recognised 

on Faith and a sec0D< ^ principle which he called Faith. 
Enthusiasm. An orthodox believer that he was, Locke 

sought to prove “ the reasonableness of Christianity,’ to 
his contemporaries, to orthodox believers and Deists alike. 
Although he sought to base his Christianity on the scriptures 
alone, he had to accept divine revelation not only as a fact 
but as the very foundation of his religion. In Book III, Chap- 
ter XVI, of his Essay the philosopher pointed out that besides 
the intuitive, demonstrative and sensitive knowledge, and in 
addition to judgments of belief, there are “such supernatural 
events suitable to ends aimed at by Him who has power to change 
the course of nature” which must procure belief or assent though 
they may be contrary to ordinary observation . 2 There are also 
propositions which are above reason ; they must be accepted with 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (IV, xyii, 15). 

2 Ibid (IV.xvi, 18), 
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implicit confidence whether they represent any idea contrary to 
human experience or not. These are the revelations of Clod 
himself “ beyond the discovery of our natural faculties ” and, con- 
sequently, the “ proper matter of Faith.” 1 In spite of Lis ortho- 
doxy, however, Locke could never forget his rationalistic outlook 
on life. Bevel ations might be certainly true ; yet reason must 
judge “whether it be divine revelation or no.” 2 Man must be sure 
that G-od has really spoken before he accepts them to be true. In 
fact, Locke denounced, in no uncertain terms, “ enthusiasm 
which, according to him, is responsible for all the absurdities, 
extravagant opinions and superstitious ceremonies which dis- 
figure the different religions of the world. Thus influenced by 
enthusiasm, men begin to live in a world of dreams and make- 
belief. “ Whatever groundless opinion comes to settle itself 
strongly upon their fancies is an illumination from the spirit of 
God and presently of divine authority; and whatsoever odd action 
they find in themselves a strong inclination to do, that impulse 
is concluded to be a call or direction from heaven and must be, 
obeyed.” 3 4 Beason is suppressed and, with its suppression 
revelation loses much of its value and significance. 

Although his earliest romances are steeped in the atmo- 
sphere of orthodoxy Shelley could not accept in its entirety Locke’s 
differentiation between the provinces of reason and of faith. On 
the contrary, as early as April 26, 1811, he twitted religionists 
for the undue emphasis they put on faith. He pointed out the 
absurdity of regarding faith as “one of the highest moral 
virtues,” nay the very “foundation on which all others must 
rest.” “The orthodox believers,” Shelley very significantly 
observed, “ think that he who has neglected to cultivate this 
has not performed one-third of his moral duties.” 1 His notes 
on Queen Mab are mainly devoted to the task of exorcising 

3 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (IV, xrai* 7), 

2 Ibid (TV, xviii, 10). 

3 Ibid <IV,xix, 6). " U " V V : 

4 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (April 26, 1811). 
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supernaturalism from the domain of thought. The sceptical 
doubts which the poet so elaborately expressed against the 
existence of miracles , 1 or the truth of prophecies are all 
directed against the claims of Christianity to be based on divine 
revelations. The efforts of the poet in this direction were 
more or less due to the influence of Hume. The sceptical 
doubts of Hume with his solutions as sceptical as the doubts 
themselves, were, at this particular period of life, exercising a 
paramount influence on the mind of Shelley. Yet even now, the 
poet would often use Locke’s arguments for clearing the issues. 
While discussing the question of individual inspiration, Shelley, 
in a passage reminiscent of Locke’s arguments in his chapter on 
Enthusiasm, pointed out the abuses to which such an idea 
often gives countenance. “ Admitting, however, the influence or 
possibility,” observed Shelley, “of a divine revelation, unless 
we demolish all foundations of human knowledge, it is requisite 
that our reason should previously demonstrate its genuineness ; 
for before we extinguish the steady ray of reason and common 
sense, it is fit that w 7 e should discover whether we cannot do 
without their assistance, whether or no, there be any other which 
may suffice to guide us through the labyrinth of life ! Tor, if a 
man is to be inspired on all occasions, if he is to be sure of a 
thing because he is sure, if the ordinary operations of the spirit are 
not to be considered very extra-ordinary modes of demonstration, 
if enthusiasm is to usurp the place of proof and madness that of 
sanity, all reasoning is superfluous. ” 2 There is an unmistakable 
ring of Locke in these arguments and Shelley was honest enough 
to indicate the source from which he had taken his materials. It 


•was “Locke’s Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, 
Book IV, Chapter XIX, On Enthusiasm.” 3 

Although Hume was gradually replacing Locke in the 

Knowledge of Seif estimation of the poet, and under his influ- 
and of other Mmds. e nce Shelley was leaning more and more 


2 Ibid. 3 Ibid: 


1 Shelley, Notes on Queen Mab, VII, II. 135-86. 
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towards sensationalism yet he recognised in his Specula- 
tions on Metaphysics the intuitive nature of at least a part 
of our knowledge. Locke had observed that "nothing can 
be more evident to us than our own existence. I think, I reason, 
I feel pleasure and pain ; can any of these be more evident to me 
than my own existence P If I doubt of all other things, that 
very doubt makes me perceive my own existence and will not 
suffer me to doubt of that.” 1 Following very closely the argu- 
ments of the philosopher, Shelley also felt that “we are intui- 
tively conscious of our own existence and of that connection in 
the train of our successive ideas which we term our identity.” 2 In 
Ms conception of our identity as a mere connecting link rather 
than a sub-stratum of our ideas, the poet, however, differed widely 
from the standpoint of Locke and confessed the influence of Hume 
as well as of the associationist school of philosophy. 

In the description that Shelley gave of the manner in which 
we acquire a knowledge of other minds he was, consciously or 
unconsciously, using two distinct lines of argument followed by 
the Experiential School. According to Locke and his followers 
one of the reasons which compel us to believe in the existence 
of external objects is the fact that the sensations they produce in 
our mind are involuntary. The ideas of memory are indeed res- 
ponsive to our will ; they are recalled or laid aside according to 
the sweet will of the person concerned. Not so, however, the 
sensations that we receive from the outside world. We feel 
that we cannot avoid them and hence come to the conclusion that 
they must be produced by some exterior cause whose efficacy we 
cannot resist . 3 Again in matters which it is very difficult to ob- 
serve or experiment upon, analogy, according to Locke, “is 
the only help we have and from that alone we draw all grounds of 
probability .” 4 Shelley combined both these arguments in his 

1 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (IV, ix, 3). 

5 Shelley, Speculations on Metaphysics (I, The Mind). 

3 Locke. Essay Concerning the Human Understanding UV } xi, d), 

' 4 Ibid (IV, xvi* 12), 
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Speculations on Metaphysics and developed them in his own 
manner. “ We can perceive the existence of other minds indeed, 
but not intuitively. The grounds of our belief in them are 
founded upon a very complicated relation of ideas.” In our 
daily life we are conscious of si a periodical recurrence of masses 
of ideas which our voluntary determinations have, in one particu- 
lar direction, no power to circumscribe or to arrest and against 
the recurrence of which they can only imperfectly provide.” 
This then makes us believe in the existence of other minds. Our 
knowledge of their nature, however, we have to derive from ana- 
logy — a law according to which all similar deductions are made 
and which, Shelley admitted, “must be the foundation of all our 
inferences from one idea to another, inasmuch as they resemble 
each other.” 

So far as the theory of knowledge is concerned Shelley is 
thus found to be profoundly influenced by Locke, especially in 
very important aspects of his own standpoint. In fact while at 
Oxford he was, in certain matters, completely under the influence 
of Lockian Philosophy. There is, however, discernible, even 
at this early stage of his mental development, a tendency towards 
sensationalism which was due to the growing influence of later 
schools of thought both in England and in the Continent. 

3 

The Reaction against Locke 

During Shelley’s residence at Oxford, there was, as has 
been already pointed out, a definite development discernible in the 
philosophical outlook of the poet which distinctly indicated that 
he was already questioning the validity of Locke’s position. It 
has been already noticed how in his conception of the human 
identity, in his enumeration and description of the grounds of 
belief and also on many other problems Shelley wus gradually 
developing ideas and theories completely at variance with Locke 
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and his school. In fact, the rationalistic bias which, a study of 
Locke had imposed on the mind of the youthful thinker was now 
slowly but surely leading him to question many elements in the 
philosophy of his master. He was being insensibly drawn 
towards an interpretation of Locke’s theory in terms of sensa- 
tionalism; and in this peculiar evolution of his mind the influ- 
ence of Hume played no insignificant part. 

A similar movement away from Locke and distinctly 
towards Hume can be clearly traced in the 
The idea of God. evolution of the poet’s idea of God. In 

the earliest romances of Shelley, both in Zastrozzi and in 
the Rocierucian (St. Irvyne) Shelley was frankly a 
follower of the orthodox school of theology. The arguments 
against the existence of a First Cause are, according to the 
poet, merely sophistical . 1 Man’s soul must acknowledge 
their falsehood, specially during hours of adversity. There are 
crises in his life when he must lift up his eyes to heaven for 
succour and solace. He must repent and in such moments of 
sincerest repentance God, in his infinite mercy, appears 
before the contrite heart. “ From the height of heaven, he 
penetrates the inmost thoughts of terrestrial hearts ” and 
“ hears the outcast sinner ” as he appeals to his mercy “ in tears 
of agonising repentance.” In hours of crisis, spiritual or other- 
wise, “when the firmest heart must tremble at His power,” 
man has to invoke the benevolence of his Creator; and “ mercy,” 
so the future believer in the Necessity of Atheism asserted, 
“ by the All-benevolent of Heaven, is never refused to those who 
humbly, yet trusting in His Goodness, ask it .” 8 

Tbe student of Locke and Hume could not, however, remain 
satisfied with such dogmatic assertions of traditionary beliefs. 
At least he could not render unquestioning obedience to the 
“ received opinions of the world; ” nor could he accept “ that 
superstitious bigotry upon which, at present, the world acts, of 

- ; ' • ■ "a a ■ 1 Shelley 9 St. Irvyne, X. , a 

2 Shelley, Zastrozzi, XVI. 
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believing all that we are told as incontrovertible facts .” 1 This 
rationalistic outlook on life easily led to a probing and question- 
ing of orthodox principles which sapped the very foundations of 
his faith. A period of transition followed ; the poet still clung 
to his older beliefs although he found the ground slipping from 
underneath his feet ; and it is very significant that the arguments 
by which he sought to strengthen his faith bore a very close 
resemblance to the theological speculations of Locke 

Locke based his arguments regarding the existence of Gk>d 
on the “ causal maxim that everything which has a beginning 
must have a cause.” 2 We cannot predicate anything of a ‘non- 
entity ’ much less regard it as an active principle producing a 
real being. It naturally follows as an evident demonstration 
that there must be some Eternal Being, “ since what was not 
from eternity must have a beginning ; and what had a beginning 
must be produced by something else.” Moreover man is intui- 
tively conscious of his own self ; he has an “ intuitive, infallible 
perception of his being.” In every one of his acts he knows 
with the highest degree of certainty “ that he is something and 
not a non-entity.” 3 The very existence of individual conscious 
subject, however, presupposes the demonstrative certainty (as 
Locke would have it) of the existence of a Being “who is eternal 
and from whom human personality derives its powers.” Thus 
from the consideration of ourselves and what we infallibly find 
in our own constitutions, our reason leads us to the knowledge of 
this certain and evident truth, that there is an eternal, most 
powerful and most knowing Being . 1 This is, indeed, the very 
cornerstone of Locke’s belief in God. He, however, indirectly 
took cognisance of another argument when, referring to persons 
“ senselessly arrogant ” who regard “ all the rest of the universe 
as acting by blind haphazard, ” he reminded them of “ the very 

1 Shelley, Letter to Hogg {Deo. 2% 1810). 

2 Locke, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, X, 3. 

3 Ibid, IX, 3 ; also X, 2. 

* Ibid, X, 6. 
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rational and emphatical rebuke of Tully — ‘ wbat can be more 
sillily arrogant and misbecoming than for a man to think that he 
has a mind and understanding, but yet in the universe beside 
there is no such thing? or that those things which, with the 
utmost stretch of his reason, he can scarce comprehend, should 
be moved and managed without reason at all ? 1 ” 1 

In his letters written during this transitional period of his 
mental development Shelley sought to convince himself of the 
truth of the existence of God by using similar arguments. He 
could not understand how anything could exist without a cause. 
“ When do we see effects without cause? ” asked the poet signi- 
ficantly, “or what causes are there without corresponding 
effects? ” Applying this theory to the human self Shelley very 
pointedly enquired, “can we suppose that our Nature itself could 
be without cause — a First Cause — God? ” 2 This emphatic asser- 
tion that [from nothing nothing can be derived, as well as the repre- 
sentation of God as the cause of our personality, our own self, 
prove how great was the influence which Locke was even then 
exercising over the mind of the poet. Elsewhere the same idea is 
more fully developed. “If we allow that the soul is not matter,” 
so argued Shelley, “then, admitting that this actuating principle 
is such as I have described, admitting it to be finite, there must 
be something beyond this which influences its actions and all 
this series advancing, as if it does in one instance, it must do in 
others, to infinity, it must at last terminate, if it can terminate, 
in the existence which may be called a Deity ” 2 and it is nothing 
strange that after delivering himself of this complicated sentence 
the poet should complain that his head was becoming dizzy. 

Nor was the second and less important consideration left 
untouched. This was the common deistic standpoint which 
sought the source of an ordered universe in a rational principle. 
Locke simply hinted at this idea without fully developing it ; to 

1 Locke. Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, X, 6« 

2 Shelley, Letter to Hogg Ham 3, 1811), 
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his mind the argument from the human personality was conclu- 
sive. Shelley, however, gave it far greater prominence than the 
philosopher. “I think,” he pompously informed Hogg, “I 
can prove the existence of a Deity— -a First Cause. I will ask 
the materialist, how came this universe at first? He will answer 
‘by chance.’ What chance? I will answer in the words of 
Spinoza, ‘ An infinite number of atoms had been floating from 
all eternity in space, till at last one of them fortuitously diverged 
from its track, dragging with it another, formed the principle of 
gravitation, and in consequence, the universe. What cause pro- 
duced this change, this chance ? For where do we know that 

causes arise without their corresponding effects. was not 

then this a cause, was it not a First Cause ? Was not this 
First Cause a Deity ? ” 1 

This period of transition in the mental development of the 
poet was, however, very short-lived. The sceptical philosophy 
of Hume and the materialism of the French School of thought 
(which Shelley very often quoted in his notes on Queen Mob) 
stamped out the last flicker of belief in the mind of Shelley. 
Those very arguments with which he had sought to prop up his 
tottering faith were, in his Necessity of Atheism, refuted 
with ill-concealed contempt. He now repudiated revealed 
religion owing to his “ perfect conviction of its insufficiency to 
the happiness of man” while his “rejection of the natural 
religion of the deists arose wholly from reason .” 2 He had now 
no doubts whatsoever about the question of the existence of G-od 
and ridiculed his erstwhile teacher Locke for affirming “in a 
chapter of whose reasoning I leave your reason to judge, that 
there is a God .” 3 

Locke recognised an intimate relationship between theology 
and ethics. Although nature may instil into the minds of 

1 Shelley, Letter to Hog g (Jan. 12, 1811). 

2 Shelley, Letter to Janetta Philips (May, 1811). 

3 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Kitchener (June 11, 1811). 
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men a desire for happiness and an aversion to misery and these 
innate principles may govern all the activities of men yet they 
are mere impulses and appetites and not 
Morals . 6 ' 8 theory ° f knowledge . 1 In fact, moral rules require 
proofs for their validity 2 and the conception 
of virtue current in human society varies according to different 
ideals of happiness . 3 The true sanction of morality is, however, 
theological. Duties cannot be properly understood without 
reference to laws. Laws are unintelligible “without a Law- 
maker or without reward and punishment.” The true ground 
of morality is, consequently, “the will and law of God.” It 
involves “ideas of God, of obligation, and lastly of rewards 
and punishments.” So long as man has no adequate ideas of 
these, he can never have any certain knowledge of what his 
duties are ; he can, at best, form a vague, inchoate idea of 
morality. But “ let any one see the fault, and the rod by it, 
and with the transgression, a fire ready to punish it ; a 
pleasure tempting and the hand of the Almighty visibly held up 
and prepared to take vengeance... and then tell me, whether it 
be possible for people with such a prospect, such a certain 
knowledge as this, wantonly, and without scruple, to offend 
against a law which they carry about them in indelible characters 
and that stares them in the face whilst they are breaking it.” 1 
God is, thus, the basis of all ethical principles ; it is He who 
determines the characteristics of virtue and vice ; it is He who 
assigns to each its appropriate reward or punishment. The ethics 
of Locke is the ethics of Mediaeval theology. It is solely based 
on love of rewards and fear of punishments ; and, as such, it is 
far inferior to modern ideals and principles. The only criterion 
of this morality is pleasure and pain. “For God, having, by 
an inseparable connection, joined virtue and public happiness 

* Locke* Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (I, Hi, 31 

% Ibid , I, ill, 4. 

5 Ibid, I, Hi, 6. 

4 Ibid, I } Hi, 12, 
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together, and made the practice thereof necessary to the preserva- 
tion of society and visibly beneficial to all with whom the virtuous 
man has to do ; it is no wonder that every one should ^ not only 
allow, but recommend and magnify these rules to others. 1 Some 
reward or punishment must be associated with every law of 
morality. For it is this “ enforcement of good and evil ’ 5 which 

alone can determine man’s will . 2 3 

Rewards and punishments have, however, greater associa- 
tion with a future state than with the present ; our actual 
life of everyday experience is, more often than not, a mere 
arena for the inter-play of stupendous forces which do not always 
conform to rules of poetic justice. In coui'se of our existence 
on earth below we have to witness many events which seem to 
shake to its very foundations our ideals of moral justice. The 
moral philosopher has, consequently, to fall back upon a future 
state where even-handed justice will be meted out to all. The 
only proof, however, that Locke could adduce in favour of his 
belief in the immortality of the soul was derived from the scrip- 
tures. It was Jesus Christ who “brought life and morality to 
light through the gospels.” 8 

It is very interesting to observe the gradual transition from 
orthodoxy to utilitarian ethics in the mind of Shelley. Previous 
to his study of rationalistic and deistic literature the poet’s 
conception of morality and of rewards and punishments was 
determined, more or less, by the atmosphere of thought in the 
midst of which he had so long been living. Even the hardened 
criminal in his early romances shrank at the prospect of being 
punished for crimes he had himself perpetrated in the past. 
Matilda for instance recoiled from even a cursory contemplation 
of death and her mind was at once overwhelmed with fears of what 
lay in store for her in a future state . 4 She was convinced that 

1 Locke,, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (I, ill* 6), 

2 Ihidt II, xacyiiiy 4-5. 

3 Locke, Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, 

i Shelley, Zasfcrozzi, Chapter XVI. 
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unless she repented, she might have to suffer fierce and horrible 
torments for eternity . 1 Wolfstein similarly reflected with, consterna- 
tion on the time when “damnation would yawn beneath his feet 
and he would shrink from eternal punishment before the tribunal 
of that God whom he had insulted .” 2 In life on earth the 
vicious man may, indeed, triumph but in the future life every- 
thing will be changed. “ Yet superior as the fool here supposes 
himself to be to the creature whom he injures, superior as he 
boasts himself he may howd with the fiends of darkness in never- 
ending misery,” 3 whilst the injured person “ receives at the 
throne of God the rewards of his ‘ unsuspecting excellence.’ ” 3 
God is, in fact, represented as the arbiter and judge of man’s 
destiny ; He metes out rewards and punishments according to the 
deserts of each individual man. The Future State is, similarly, 
a condition of life in which the virtuous prosper and the vicious 
suffer eternal torments. It is not possible at this distant date 
to determine, with any degree of assurance, whether the poet 
derived these ideas from Locke or imbibed them from the orthodox 
traditions of his own family. But there is an unmistakable 
resemblance between his standpoint and that of Locke. More- 
over the enthusiasm of Shelley for Locke, specially during his 
residence at Oxford, is a well-known fact. 

In course of time, however, Shelley’s ‘willing suspension of 
disbelief 5 in traditional views was considerably shaken by newer 
developments of contemporary thought. The influence of Hume 
was overshadowing everything else. In the poet’s Speculations 
on Morals there is a distinct tendency towards a complete 
rejection of orthodox opinions. In the first chapter of the 
treatise, ‘On the Nature of Virtue’ Shelley gave a very faith- 
ful, almost literal interpretation of the ethical theories of Locke, 
only to reject them as false. “It has often been held,” Shelley 
pointed out, “ that no person is bound to be just or kind, if, on his 

1 Shelley, Zaetrazzi, Chapter XVII. 

2 Shelley, St. Irvjne, Chapter III. 

2 Ibid, Chapter IX. 
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negleet, he should fail to incur some penalty. Duty is obligation. 
There can be no obligation without an obliger. Virtue is a 
law, to which, it is the will of the law-giver that we should 
conform ; which will, we should, in no manner, be bound to 
obey, unless some dreadful punishment were attached to dis- 
obedience.” Shelley applied the methods of analysis and in- 
trospection which Locke had done so much to establish to a 
criticism of the philosopher’s own principles. A man comes 
back “ self-satisfied ” from the performance of a virtuous act. 
He has willingly conferred “extensive benefits” upon his fellow- 
men. Does he, in his behaviour, give us any the slightest hint 
from which we can infer that “the anticipation of hellish agonies 
or the hope of heavenly reward had constrained him to the act ? ” 
Is it not, on the contrary, plainly discernible from his manner that 
no such idea has impelled him to the benevolent action ? 1 

Nor could the poet accept Locke’s theory that we must 
annex to the moral laws some good or evil, some reward or 
punishment, which is not the natural product and consequence of 
the action itself. The morality and immorality of our action, 
according to Shelley, does not, in the least, depend on such an 
arbitrary addition of good and evil. “ Nothing is more evident than 
that the epithet virtue is inapplicable to the refraining from that 
action on account of the evil arbitrarily attached to it.” Even 
if the act itself is beneficial, so Shelley affirmed, “virtue would 
rather consist in not refraining from it, but in firmly defying the 
personal consequences attached to its performance.” 1 In fact, the 
very suspicion of self-interest takes away from the merits of such 
an action however virtuous it may, at first sight, appear to be. It 
“ has a tendency to pollute the purity of virtue as it consists in 
the motive rather than in the consequences of an action.” The 
poet was thus more discerning than the philosopher in his analysis 
of the human mind on which he sought to base his moral 
theories. Locke, in spite of his acute intellect, had lost sight 

t Shelley, Speculations on Morals, Chapter II, 
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of the fact that moral judgment deals primarily not with the 
outward result of any action but with the intention of the actor ; 
and it is quite in the fitness of things that Shelley, one of his 
disciples in the school of introspective analysis, should point out 
this defect and thus challenge the correctness of his theory 
itself. The disciple, however, went still further. He did not 
scruple to call Locke’s moral philosophy “the philosophy of slaves 
and superstition.” It was based on a “common sophism, which 
like many others, depends on the abuse of metaphorical express- 
ions to a literal purpose, and has produced much of the confusion 
which has involved the theory of morals,” 

Equally emphatic was Shelley in his criticism of the view 
that laws are nothing but the will of the law-giver. Such 
arbitrary standards should, in his opinion, be repudiated as 
false and injurious. In order to bring out the absurdity of such 
a theory as developed by Locke in his Essay, the poet placed 
before his readers a hypothetical case which conformed to the 
main ideas of the ethical doctrines of Locke with a slight 
variation regarding the nature of God. “ A usurper of super- 
natural energy” conquers the world. He possesses “new and un- 
heard of resources for inducing his punishments with all the most 
terrible attributes of pain,” so that any one who transgresses 
his arbitrary behests might suffer from torments “ intense in 
their degree and protracted to an infinite duration.” Does this 
very fact of omnipotence or of eternal punishment make “ the 
will of such a law-giver ” a criterion of right or wrong '? “ The 

will of the law-giver” on which Locke placed so great an 
emphasis is not, consequently, an absolute standard of morality. 
On the contrary, those who have the courage to refuse, like 
Shelley’s Prometheus, to “ become the instruments ” of such an 
arbitrary Being will have every claim to be respected as honour- 
able and virtuous men . 1 

Unlike Locke again, Shelley would keep the question of 
rewards and punishments entirely separate from the problem of 

1 Shelley, Speculations on Morals, Chapter II. 
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the immortality of the’soul or of the existence of a Future State. 
In his criticism of current opinions regarding the truth or 
otherwise of the immortality of the soul, Shelley’s attitude was 
that of an enquirer, pure and simple. He was fully aware of the 
fact that “If it be proved that the world is ruled by a Divine power, 
no inference necessarily can be drawn, from that circumstance, 
in favour of a Future State.” 

Not only so, the poet was also careful enough to recognise 
the truth of the further corollary that “even if a future state be 
clearly proved it does not necessarily follow that it will be a state 
of reward or punishment. ’ ’ 1 The sceptical outlook of Shelley 
compelled him to analyse the orthodox ideas of morality. As a 
result of his analysis he proceeded to divest the problem of all 
irrelevant accretions and based it on more rational principles. 

The age in which Locke developed his philosophical system 
was an age of transition. Rationalism had not, as yet, fully 
established itself. It had simply cleared away some of the grosser 
superstitions and broken down the barriers of dogmatism. The 
fundamental principles, specially of theology, were seldom 
disturbed. The philosophers and thinkers of 
in ^hedogy standp0mt that period sought to develop a rational system 
of thought indeed but their entire outlook 
was restricted within the province defined by the central 
beliefs of the Protestant faith. They could not understand, far 
less appreciate, any new theory fundamentally opposed to the 
Christianity they professed. Not that there was no contradiction 
between the modern world of scientific thought and the older 
conceptions of theology. On the contrary, the discoveries of 
science were already rousing honest doubts in the minds of men 
about the facts of Biblical history which they had, so long, 
regarded as revelations. In fact, “ the contrast bad become 
too unmistakable to be easily masked;” yet it was sincerely 
felt, specially by men who recognised “ the immense importance 

1 Shelley, On a Future State. 
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to mankind of religious beliefs,” that a synthesis between these 
two inconsistent orders of ideas might be arrived at by a wider 
interpretation of the principles of orthodox faith. The substance 
of the two creeds might then be regarded as identical and thus 
a "reasonable” type of Christianity might be formulated. Locke 
belonged to this half-rationalistic and half-theological group of 
thinkers. He was one of those who recognised the absolute 
necessity of moral laws for the preservation of society ; and also 
the prominent part played by religious belief in the enforcement of 
these laws. The very term atheism, or even scepticism, he could 
not tolerate. " Those are not to be tolerated,” he emphatically 
asserted, “who deny the being of God. Promises, covenants, 
and oaths which are the bounds of human society can have no 
hold on an atheist. The taking away of God, though but even 
in thought, dissolves all.” 1 Such a thinker can never under- 
mine by his speculations the foundations of faith which is the 
cement of society. On the contrary, he will strive to strengthen 
the influence of religion on the minds of men. He will sweep 
away the " rubbish ” of theologians in order that the true 
superstructure of religion might be apparent to all. 

This is exactly what Locke sought to do in his Reason- 
ableness of Christianity. He attempted to bring back 
Christianity to the norm of the scriptures and elucidate its 
fundamental principles. He extolled Christianity for its 
salutary influence on morals. “ It is at least a surer and shorter 
way to the apprehension of the vulgar mass of mankind, that 
one manifestly come from God and coming with visible author- 
ity from Him should, as a king and law-maker, tell them their 
duties and require their obedience than leave it to the long and 
sometimes intricate deductions of reason to be made out to 
them.” The system of Christian theology which Locke deve- 
loped was, at best, a compromise between traditionary ideas and 
rational principles. It “ did not recognise the hereditary taint of 
original sin and was silent about the atonement but it recognised 

1 Locke, Essay on Toleration, 
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the infallibility of the scriptures and accepted the miracles as real.” 
The deistic controversy which marked the middle and the latter 
part of the eighteenth century gradually exposed the absurdity of 
such compromises. The light of reason which was brought to bear 
upon the controversies of the day produced in the minds of all 
honest doubts regarding the supernatural virtues claimed for the 
Christian faith, and the infallible nature of scriptural authority 
was seriously challenged. The speculations of Hume, of Voltaire 
and the Encyclopaedists, further undermined the orthodox 
position. It was no longer possible for any man, far less for 
one of Shelley’s revolutionary temperament, to appreciate or 
even understand the Lockian spirit of compromise. He was 
now a thorough-going rationalist ; he had the courage to carry 
his arguments to their logical conclusion and could accept no 
principle which did not stand the most rigid tests of analysis 
and criticism. 

Shelley himself confessed in his letters that he had been 
an “enthusiastic deist” before he became a confirmed atheist. 
During his stay at Oxford he had read the works of a large 
number of philosophers, English and French, and the nature 
of several arguments used by him in his Refutation of Deism 
confirms the view that he was not unacquainted with the 
deistic standpoint. To a man so nurtured, the absurdity of 
Locke’s position would be clear in no time. He could, indeed, 
understand and accept Locke’s theory of knowledge or his con- 
ception of simple and complex ideas; what he could neither . . 
understand nor appreciate was Locke’s anxiety to prove the exis- 
tence of God and the infallibility of the scriptures. “ Locke proves 
this (that there can be no innate ideas) by induction too clear to 
admit of rational objection.” “ He affirms,” continued the poet 
“in a chapter whose reasoning I leave your reason to judge that 
there is a God ; he affirms also and that in a most unsupported 
way that the Holy Ghost dictated St. Paul’s writings .” 1 “Which- ' 
are we to prefer?” asked the poet plaintively, “the proof or the 

1 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Kitchener (June 11, 1811 ), 
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affirmation? Nor could Shelley, after his recent experiences 
of Christian bigotry, accept the view of Locke that Chistianity 
strengthens virtue. At that particular period of his life 
Christianity was identified by this exasperated sceptic with 
all that is hateful and immoral in life. Although in maturer 
age Shelley made some amends for his ill-conceived and 
intemperate vituperations against Christianity, his conception 
of that particular faith and its founder was quite different. 
He carried the Lockian analysis of Jesus’ character to its logical 
conclusion and in the light of his criticism Jesus stands forth as 
a saintly personage, without anything miraculous or supernatural 
about him, uttering his sublime precepts in the most rational 
manner possible . 1 

Prom a study of the poet’s writings during the most for- 
mative period of his life it is evident that although he was 
considerably influenced by Locke yet, very early in life, there is 
discernible a distinct tendency to move away from the com- 
promise of Locke to a more thoroughly rationalistic standpoint — 
a standpoint which was plainly due to the influence on his mind 
of later thinkers, specially Hume. 


4 

Hume and Shelley. 

The scientific tendency of the eighteenth century consider- 

Theory of Morals. abl ? influenced the mind of its greatest 
thinkers. One after another, all those domains 
of thought which, in earlier ages, had been reserved for theology 
and regarded as outside the scope of human intellect, gradually 
came to be subjected to the scrutiny of the positive methods of 
analysis and experiment. The boundaries of human knowledge 
were extended in all directions, so much so, that the supernatural 
and the mysterious lost much of their influence on the human 
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mind. Thus morality which even Locke had founded on the 
basis of the will of a supernatural lawgiver was gradually trans- 
formed into a positive science. Hume was aware of ethical 
principles concerning which a much stricter and a more scientific 
enquiry was not only possible but desirable. The process of 
this enquiry did not, in his opinion, differ, to any appreciable 
extent, from the methods followed in other departments of 
human knowledge. Emphasis was laid equally on analysis and 
observation. We must “ discover the circumstances on both sides, 
which are common to these qualities,” “ observe that particular 
in which the estimable qualities agree on the one hand and the 
blamable on the other, and after such analysis and observation 
reach the foundation of ethics, and find those universal principles 
(or laws) from which all censure or approbation is derived.” The 
entire method is inductive in nature rather than deductive and 
there are indications in Hume’s Enquiry itself, which show that 
the author was conscious of this distinction. He understood full 
well that “ the experimental method ” “deducing,” as it did, 
“general maxims from a comparison of particular instances ” 
was essentially different from that <s other scientific method 
where a general abstract principle is first established and is 
afterwards branched out into a variety of inferences and conclu- 
sions.” Morality with him was, however, a question of fact and 
not of abstract sciences (like Mathematics) and consequently must 
be scientifically treated. Attempts had, indeed, been made in the 
past to develop a system of ethical principles based entirely on 
abstract reasoning, but such a system, however “ subtle or ingeni- 
ous,” it may, at first sight, appear to be, Hume ruthlessly criti- 
cised and unceremoniously rejected. Ethics with Hume is a 
positive science “based on fact and observation.” 1 

The progress of science was much more marked during the 
age of Shelley than during the eighteenth century. The principles 
which Locke stated and Hume sought to elaborate, had, by the 

1 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Sec. 1, Hume’s Enquiries, Ed. 
by L. A. Selby-Bigge, 2nd Edition, pp. 174-75. 
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time that Shelley came to write or to reason, firmly established 
themselves in the domain of English thought. It was, therefore, 
only natural that the poet should accept the ideas and opinions 
prevalent in his age and proceed to lay special emphasis on 
experience as the basis of all speculations, metaphysical or ethical. 
Morals and Metaphysics are but two aspects of the same “ great 
science which regards the nature and operations of the human 
mind.” Metaphysics, according to him, classifies and assigns 
names to mental concepts while Ethics regards simply the 
“determination of that arrangement of them which produces the 
greatest and most solid happiness.” In its methods of enquiry 
there is absolutely no difference between morality and other 
sciences. Morality is a positive science, the province of its 
investigations being confined to the “voluntary actions ” of man 
as a sentient and social being. It does not rest satisfied with a 
mere superficial observation of things; it goes deeper and seeks to 
analyse them into their elementary principles. It enquires into 
ulterior motives and springs of action and tries to discover the 
laws which govern their operations. The entire superstructure 
is firmly based on facts of human experience and is painfully 
brought together according to the strictest laws of scientific 
investigation. Ethics, according to Shelley, must state “in 
what manner the sensations which constitute the basis of virtue 
originate in the human mind ; what are the laws which it 
receives there ; how far the principles of mind allow it to 
be an attribute of a human being ; and, lastly, what is the pro- 
bability of persuading mankind to adopt it as a universal 
and systematic motive of conduct.” There are obvious points 
of resemblance between Shelley’s standpoint and that of 
Hume as expressed in his Enquiry Concerning the Principles of 
Morals; and we might have explained them away as due to the 
intellectual environment of the poet, if we had not known how 
eagerly Shelley read and re-read these Enquiries as embodied in 
the authentic editions of Hume’s Essays. The letters of this 
youthful thinker specially during his residence at Oxford are 
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replete with references to the doctrines and arguments of Hume 
and in several of them we can very clearly trace the influence of 
this philosopher’s “ sceptical solutions ” of doubts concerning the 
operations of the Human Understanding. 

The scientific nature of ethical speculations once fully 
The Basis of Moral established, the most fundamental question 
Distinctions. which confronts the moral philosopher is that 

of the basis of moral distinctions. Are they derived from 
reason or from “an immediate feeling ” or again from “a 
finer internal sense? ” There was, indeed, in the days of 
Hume considerable divergence in the opinions of men on 
this particular problem. Some sought to derive morality from 
a priori conclusions of the human intellect while others again 
regarded it to be the province of moral sentiments. Hume 
from his eminently rationalistic standpoint criticised both 
these theories. He pointed out that “no man reasons concerning 
another’s beauty but frequently concerning the justice or in- 
justice of his actions,” 1 and the basis of his morals being utility 
a very accurate reason or judgment is absolutely necessary “ to 
give the true determination, amidst such intricate doubts ” 2 
arising from observation of opposite qualities. Yet Keason can 
only enlighten, it can never inspire. It can, after a close analysis, 
instruct us in the pernicious or useful tendency of qualities and 
actions; it can discover truth and enrich our mind with its 
conclusions . 8 Morality, however, is of a more practical nature. 
It seeks not only to discover truth but regulate human conduct as 
well. It must have a firm “ hold on the affections ” of men and 
“ set in motion” their active powers. It must take possession 
of the human heart- and inspire it with warm feelings of approba- 
tion or disapprobation . 4 It is requisite, therefore, as Hume 
observed, that a sentiment should influence the mind of man, in 

1 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Sec. 1. Ibid, p. 1 71. 

2 Ibid, Appendix I. (Ibid, p. 288.) 

3 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals 

4 Ibid, Sec. X. Ibid, p. 172, 
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order to give a preference to the useful above the pernicious 
tendencies. 1 “ Reason instructs us in the several tendencies of 
actions, and humanity makes a distinction in favour of those 
which are useful and beneficial;” so that “ the ultimate ends of 
human actions can never, in any case, be accounted for by reason, 
but recommend themselves entirely to the sentiments and affec- 
tions of mankind without any dependence on the intellectual 
faculties.” 2 

As early as 1810, Shelley had been attracted to Godwinian 
philosophy. He had read Political Justice and had risen, from 
its perusal, an altogether different man. The arguments of 
this eminent rationalist had fascinated him and he accepted, 
without any hesitation whatsoever, the Godwinian ideal of man 
as an embodiment of intellect. “ Perfect virtue is far from 
attainable,” simply because, “ reason is tainted by feeling ” and 
he was constrained to lament that the human mind oftentimes 
exhibits a picture of irreconcilable inconsistencies. 3 Man’s 
essential characteristics will be lost if he does not develop his 
intelligence. Moreover reason is, according to him, the surest 
guide to virtue; through it alone can men grasp truth in all its 
beauty and grandeur. Unlike Hume, Shelley was, at this early 
stage of his life, fully convinced that an appeal to reason, or, 
to quote his exact words, ‘ ‘ intellectual opposition to counteract 
the abuses of society.” 4 is the only way in which reforms can 
be brought about. Such appeals can inspire an entire nation and 
instil into it new aspirations, “warmer zeal” and “nobler 
hopes.” They can move men strangely and transform them 
into enthusiastic supporters of the cause of virtue. 5 

In his Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Hume 
pointed out a common error into which moral philosophers 
of the rationalist school are apt to fall. “ Our affections,” 

1 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix I. (Ibid, p. 286.) 

2 Ibid , Appendix I. Ibid, p. 28G and p. 223. 

3 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitchener (June 20, 1811)* 

* Shelley, Address to the Irish People, 

6 SheOey, Bevolt of Islam, IV, xiii, et seq , ; also VIII, xxiii, et seq. 
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he observed, “ are roused by a general prospect of their objects, 
from certain rules of conduct, and certain measures of preference 
of one above another; and these decisions, though really the 
result of our calm passions and propensities, are yet said, by a 
natural abuse of terms, to be the determinations of pure reason 
and reflection.” 1 Shelley could not, for any considerable period 
of time, continue to persist in this mistaken view. He had to 
abandon, very early in life, the Godwinian standpoint. For 
his analysis of the human mind made him conscious of the com- 
posite nature of our moral judgments. Reason is no longer a 
cold and insensible arbiter”; it is, on the contrary, “an assem- 
blage- of our better feelings, passions considered under a peculiar 
mode of its operation .” 2 This intuition gradually compelled 
the poet to develop an idea of morality altogether different from 
Godwin’s. We may not find in his Speculations on Morals any 
definite or elaborate exposition of the part played by reason 
and emotion in forming our moral judgments. But the very way 
in which he defines virtue as involving not only “the desire 
to be the author of good” but also “the apprehension of the 
manner in which it ought to be done ” 3 shows the unmistakable 
influence of Hume. Not only- so, he, in his later life, came 
fully to recognise that mere reason, unless inspired and 
strengthened by emotions, can never move men; “reasoned 
principles of moral conduct” are then mere “seeds cast on 
the high- way of life which the unconscious passenger tramples 
into dust .” 4 We must “love and admire” before they can 
influence our actions. 

Some philosophers in Hume’s days were of opinion that the 
basis of our moral judgments is self-love. This theory, Hume 
asserted, is opposed to experience. He could not accept their 
contention that every man perceives how impossible it is 

1 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, VI, jL Ibid, p* 289* 

2 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (Feb. 7, 1813). , 4 Ipf 

3 Shelley, Speculations on Morals. 

4 Shellej , Introduction, Prometheus Unbound, 
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for him to lead an isolated existence and has, therefore, to 
become “favourable to all those habits and principles which 
promote order in society and ensure to him the quiet possession 
of so inestimable a blessing .” 1 On the contrary, man praises 
actions which are oftentimes against his own interests or too 
remote in place or time to affect him. “ We have found 
instances, in which private interest was separate from public, in 
which it was even contrary. And yet we observed the moral 
sentiment to continue, notwithstanding this disjunction of 
interest.” 2 3 Though self-love might not be directly the basis of 
moral judgments yet, according to Hobbes and his school, it 
might indirectly determine our approval or disapproval of parti- 
cular actions. We might transport ourselves, “by the force of 
imagination, into distant ages and countries, consider the advan- 
tage, which we should have reaped from these characters, had 
we been contemporaries and had any commerce with them.” 8 
There are, however, cases in which public interest outweighs 
private; these cannot be explained on the hypothesis enunciated 
by Hobbes and his associates. Imagination of another’s interest, 
Hume was very careful to point out, cannot, on any account, be 
regarded as stronger than a present view of that of our own . 4 
Not only so, can this doctrine of refined selfishness explain our 
approbation of qualities useful to the possessor? Can we, 
through our imagination, suddenly convert ourselves into another 
person and as suddenly return to ourselves? Is it not, rather, 
more probable that there is, inherent in our own nature, a 
principle which makes us prefer actions on account of their 
general utility as opposed to individual interest?” 5 

1 Home, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals. Sec. V, i. Ibid, p. 215. 

2 Ibid, V, ii. Ibid, p. 219. 

3 Ibid, V, i. Ibid, p, 217. 

4 Ibid, V, i. C/. "‘It is not conceivable how a real sentiment or passion can ever arise 
from a known imaginary interest; specially when our real interest is still kept in view and 
is often acknowledged to be entirely distinct from the imaginary and even sometimes 
opposite to it.” (Ibid, p. 217.) 

5 Ibid, VI s i. Ibid, p. 234. , . ^ 'v.' 
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There are, however, a thousand marks of an altruistic ele- 
ment in the human personality which, on a closer analysis, 
reveals itself as the basis of morality . 1 “It is through sympathy 
that everything which contributes to the welfare of society 
recommends itself to our approbation.” Benevolence or 
sympathy may, indeed, vary with distance both in place and time, 
yet such variations are eliminated by our calm judgments through 
the intercourse of sentiments with other men. A general and 
unalterable moral standard is thus formed, and we apply it for 
judging all actions however remote in time or place they may 
be . 2 In fact the sentiment of humanity or benevolence and the 
sentiment of morality are originally the same. “ The same 
endowments of the mind, in every circumstance, are agreeable to 
the sentiment of morals and to that of humanity; the same 
temper is susceptible of high degrees of the one sentiment 
and of the other, and the same alteration in the objects by their 
nearer approach or by connexions enlivens the one and the 
other.” 3 It is the only sentiment which is both common 
and comprehensive enough to form the basis of morals. It is so 
universal as to extend to all mankind and render the actions and 
conduct of the persons the most remote, an object of applause or 
censure . 4 The whole merit of this sentiment, however, arises, 
according to Hume, who is a thorough-going utilitarian, from its 
tendency to promote the interests of our species and bestow 
happiness on human society . 5 

Benevolence, Hume pointed out, builds up happiness 
„ , , like a wall, justice builds it like a vault . 6 

Justice. The rules of justice are all more or less 

necessary for the stability of society. Men are so peculiarly 


1 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix H. Ibid, p. 300. 

» Ibid, V, ii. Ibid, p.229. 

3 Ibid, VI, i. Ibid, p. 235. 

4 Ibid, IX, i. Ibid, p. 272, also p. 273. 

5 Ibid, IX, i. Ibid, pp. 272-73. 

6 Ibid, Appendix III. Ibid, p. 305. 
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situated that, although they might have a thousand 
reasons for being partial to themselves or to their 
friends, they find that, for the preservation of the social super- 
structure on which they depend for their very existence, they 
have to render implicit obedience to laws of equitable conduct. 
Nature does not bestow on us benefits in an unlimited abun- 
dance. On the contrary, “few enjoyments are given us from 
her open and liberal hand.” We feel that we can obtain them 
in great abundance only by art, labour and industry. Hence 
the ideas of property gradually acquire supreme importance in 
all civil society and justice which secures to man the fruits of 
this labour becomes one of the main foundations of morality . 1 
It is utilised not only for promoting public interest as in the 
case of benevolence but also for ensuring peace and security 
among mankind. But in every case of applying the laws of 
equity, practical considerations must always be the guiding 
principle. For instance, though man’s most obvious thought 
might be to assign the largest possessions to the most extensive 
virtue and give every one the power of doing good, proportioned 
to his inclination; yet “ were mankind to execute such a law 7 ; 
so great is the uncertainty of merit, both from its natural obs- 
curity and from the self-conceit of each individual that no deter- 
minate rule of conduct would ever result from it and the total 
dissolution of society must be the immediate consequence .” 2 
Similarly the doctrine of an equal distribution of wealth, though 
plausible at first sight and actually adopted to an imperfect 
degree by small states like Sparta with marked beneficial results, 
is really impracticable at the present stage of social progress. Nay 
more, it is, as Hume emphatically asserted, pernicious inas- 
much as it checks the exercise of such human virtues as art, 
care and industry. Instead of preventing want and beggary in a 
few, it renders the entire community poor . 3 

1 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, III, i. Ibid , p. 188. 

2 Ibid f Ibid, p. 193. 

3 Ibid , III, ii. Ibid, p. 194. 
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The rules of justice then existing in society were sought to 
be defended by Hume from his own common sense point of 
view. ‘'Who sees not,” he asked, “for instance, that whatever 
is produced or introduced or improved by man’s art or industry 
ought, forever, to be secured to him in order to give encourage- 
ment to such useful habits ? That the property ought also to 
descend to children and relations for the same useful purpose? 
That it may be alienated by consent in order to beget that 
commerce and intercourse, which is beneficial to human society?” 1 

Like Hume, Shelley could not accept the theory that self- 
love is the basis of morality. The immediate emotions of human 
nature, he was always careful to point out, are far removed 
from morality, they “prompt him to inflict pain and to aggregate 
dominion.” Prompted by selfish instincts man becomes relent- 
less in the pursuit of his own prosperity ; 2 yet the highest in- 
stincts of his nature recoil against these primitive tendencies. 
Like the Scottish philosopher, the poet examined the general 
experience of man and found in history numerous instances 
where private interests were sacrificed at the altar of duty . 3 
Regulus and Scaevola were persons who made “very slight 
estimate” of their private interest. In fact, virtue or merit 
depends on the motive of an action rather than on its conse- 
quences. Considerations of self-interest, therefore take away 
much from the merit of an action; they have as Shelley very 
truly observed, a tendency to pollute the purity of virtue 
rather than strengthen it . 4 “ Selfishness,” the poet never failed 
to reiterate, “ is the offspring of ignorance and mistake ” ; it is 
the portion of unreflecting infancy, savage solitude, or of those 
whom toil of evil occupations have blunted and rendered torpid . 5 
It can never form the basis of morality. On the contrary, “ an 

1 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, III, ii. Ibid, p. 195. 

2 Shelley, Speculations on Morals, Chapter I, Benevolence. 

3 Ibid, Chapter I, Benevolence. 

* Ibid, Chapter XL 

5 Ibid, Chapter II. 



action is often virtuous in proportion to the greatness of the 
personal calamity which the author willingly draws upon 
himself by daring to perform it.” 1 Again: “ it is because an 
action produces an overbalance of pleasure and pain to the great- 
est number of sentient beings and not merely because its con- 
sequences are beneficial or injurious to the author of that action, 
that it is good or evil.” 2 In the moral speculations of Shelley, 
Hume’s arguments are supplemented by many subsidiary 
considerations; yet the appeal to experience, and the general idea 
underlying them clearly point to the influence of the philosopher 
on the mind of the poet. 

Shelley admitted the prominent part played by imagination 
in the development of a social sense. His explanation, however, 
differs widely from what is commonly advanced. We are not 
“ transported to distant countries or distant ages” nor do we 
‘ ‘ calculate the advantages which might have accrued to us if 
we had been contemporaries.” On the contrary, the poet 
proceeded to give an interesting psychological analysis of the 
evolution of sympathy. A human child is selfish simply because 
he has “a very imperfect consciousness” of other beings 
endowed with similar powers and similar sensibilities. It is 
then too much absorbed in its efforts, for “ the extinction of the 
pains with which it is perpetually assailed,” to do anything 
else. In course of time, however, it becomes aware of other 
existences; it observes their gestures, and accents, and by 
analogy, imagines, or rather, “ discovers that it is surrounded 
by natures susceptible of sensations similar to its own.” Mean- 
time it has experience of pain in its own person and has developed 
an idea that such sensations are undesirable. When it comes to 
understand from “ gestures significant of pain,” that others also 
suffer, there is gradually awakened in its mind a desire that 
such painful experiences should cease. This general idea, 
however, gathers shape without “any other reference to the 

1 Shelley, Speculations on Morals, Chapter II. 

2 Ibid, Chapter II. 
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mind by which existence of pain is perceived than such as is 
indispensable to its perception.” Thus gradually man comes to 
abhor evil in and for itself and it does not matter whether such 
evil affects his personality immediately or is too remote to 
influence it. 

The passive and unconscious tendencies of original sensa- 
tions, which centred round self-preservation, are now subordinated 
to the more active powers of sympathy and in this transition from 
self-love to sympathy, imagination, as has been already pointed 
out, acts as an effective instrument. It widens the sympathies 
of man by acquainting him with the feelings of pleasure or pain 
active in the heart of his fellow-beings. As imagination is 
strengthened by culture in civilised society, its inhabitants 
sympathise more acutely with the sufferings and enjoyments of 
others. In fact “ the only distinction between the selfish man 
and the virtuous man is that the imagination of the former is 
confined within a narrow limit while that of the latter embraces 
a comprehensive circumference ” thus enabling him to sym- 
pathise with an ever-widening circle of fellow-men. This 
sympathy or disinterested benevolence which results from a 
cultivated imagination is the ultimate basis of morality. Like 
Hume, Shelley found in the ordinary experiences of man a 
thousand indications of its actual working. Patriotism, love, 
chivalry, — all were cited as examples to prove that ‘ 1 according 
to the elementary principles of mind, man is capable of desiring 
and pursuing good for its own sake.” Like Hume again, he 
recognised the fact that benevolence is an elementary emotion 
of the human heart. It is on these elementary emotions of 
disinterestedness that morality is ultimately based. “ All the 
theories which have refined and exalted humanity or those 
which have been desired as alleviations of its mistakes and 
evils ” have for their foundations these feelings of sympathy 
and benevolence . 1 

1 Shelley, Speculations on Morals, Chapter I, Benevolence. 
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The influence of Hume is again very plainly discernible 
when benevolence and justice are represented as the two 
constituent parts of virtue, “ the only true object of all 
voluntary actions of a human being.” The conception of 
justice in the ethical speculations of the poet is, however, very 
far removed from Hume’s standpoint. Hume was not a 
revolutionary in his social ideals. He was more or less con- 
servative in instinct and his idea of justice lays emphasis on 
that aspect of the virtue which makes for the stability of 
society. Shelley, on the contrary, lived in an entirely different 
world of ideas. The Trench Revolution had come and gone 
and it had released, in its wake, a system of revolutionary 
thought which challenged the most cherished traditions of men. 
Bach and every ideal of life, each and every institution of 
society were carefully analysed by the emancipated intellect of 
man. They had to stand the test, and, if found wanting, were 
mercilessly denounced. Moreover, this humanitarian tendency, 
strengthened as it was by the speculations of Rousseau, vividly 
brought out in all their lurid colours the many inequities still 
prevalent in society. The necessity of a new orientation of ideals 
was imperatively felt by all. The enthusiasm of youth could not 
rest satisfied with what it considered to be obsolete and effete 
principles. It strove hard to formulate a new gospel of 
life and such a gospel was discovered in the revolutionary 
thinkers of France, specially in Godwin, their able commentator. 
Hume bad pointed out how necessary it was for equitable 
laws to secure to men and their descendants the products of 
their own a,rt and industry. He had also pleaded for freedom 
of exchange and sale to facilitate trade . 1 The development 
of property and the consequent unequal distribution of wealth 
had left a very painful impression on the minds of revo- 
lutionary thinkers from Rousseau down to Godwin. Shelley the 
admiring pupil of Godwin could not but regard excessive -wealth 


1 Hume, Enquiry Concerning the Principle of Morals, III, ii, (1 i d, p. 195.) 
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as a libel on its possessor . 1 Property, he was convinced, is found- 
ed on falsehood against which it is the duty of every reformer to 
wage incessant war . 2 When inherited, wealth exercises a very 
demoralising influence on its possessor. It is, therefore, only 
natural that the particular rules of justice which Hume enun- 
ciated, based as they were on property and its stability, should 
fin d no place in Shelley’s scheme and that the conception of 
justice itself should undergo a radical change. 

Nor could the poet pay as much attention to practical con- 
siderations as the philosopher had done. He was more attracted 
by the glamour of ideals than by the common light of everyday 
existence. Accepting with enthusiasm the intellectual standpoint 
of Godwin, Shelley could never tolerate the stubborn inertia of 
concrete reality. We consequently find him recommending those 
very principles which Hume had rejected as impracticable, if not 
pernicious . 3 The object of moral action is to secure happiness to 
the greatest number of individuals. The quantity of happiness 
produced is not, however, the sole criterion of morality ; atten- 
tion must also be paid to its equitable distribution among men. 
“ It is not enough, if such a coincidence can be conceived as 
possible, that one person or class of persons should enjoy the 
highest happiness, whilst another is suffering a disproportionate 
degree of misery.” The poet was fully conscious of the inequi- 
table distribution of wealth in society and in his letters to 
Elizabeth Hitchener he referred, time and again, to the sad con- 
trast between riches and poverty in Ireland. In his Address to 
the Irish People also he lamented that the rich should dominate 
over the poor and exact from them a servile obedience which 
degrades the soul. His reforming zeal could never rest satisfied 
till it had expressed itself unequivocally against the existing 

1 Of. Shelley, Declaration of Bights, Sec. 17. 

2 Shelley, A Philosophical View of Reform. 

3 Ibid , III, ii (Ibid, pp. 193-4). Gf . “ However specious these ideas of perfect equality 
may seem they are really, at bottom, impracticable, and were they not so, would be 
extremely pernicious to human society.” 
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order of things and in his Speculations on Morals he 
emphatically pointed out that “ the happiness produced by the 
common efforts and preserved by the common care should be 
distributed according to the just claims to each individual .” 1 
Justice, therefore, is not, as it is with Hume, a principle which 
secures the stability of society; on the contrary, it “regulates 
benevolence in its application to the concrete realities of life.” It 
is indeed an “elementary law of human nature” but instead of 
retaining the status quo in the social system, it seeks to remodel 
society according to ideals of equity. “ Through this principle,” 
Shelley pointed out in his Speculations on Morals , 2 “ men are 
impelled to distribute any means of pleasure which benevolence 
may suggest the communication to others, in equal proportions 
among an equal number of members ; ” and it is in this sense 
that he defined justice as “ the apprehension of the manner in 
which good ought to be done.” 3 Shelley’s moral ideas were 
thus plainly formed by the joint influence of Hume and Godwin 
till, in his mature age, he developed a more idealistic theory 
which was different, in a considerable degree, from his earlier 
opinions . 4 

In his romances Zastrozzi and St. Irmjne Shelley, nurtured 
on orthodox traditions, evinced a firm faith in 
On a Future state. the j mmor t a lity of the Soul. The picture that 

he painted, of the torments which sinful men endure in their 
after-life, is in perfect keeping with the atmosphere of ideas of 
his early age . 5 There is, according to him, a definite relation- 
ship between morality and a future state. “ Where is 
virtue? Where is perfection? ” asked the youthful poet, 
and he himself answered “ where I cannot reach,” presumably 
in this earthly existence. Is then there another existence ? 

1 Shelley, Speculations on Morals, I* Plan of a Treatise on Morals, 

2 Chapter I, J usfcice. 

2 Shelley, Speculations on Morals, I, Plan of a Treatise on Morals. 

4 Godwin and Shelley, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 
Voh XX. 

5 CJ. Shelley, St. Irvyne, Ch, IX. 
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If not, perfection is unattainable. If, on the other hand, 
there be such an existence then alone can man have any 
hope of living there “rendering and rendered happy .” 1 Yet 
the very form of the argument indicated that there was, 
even at that early age, growing in the mind of Shelley a ten- 
dency towards doubt and scepticism regarding orthodox ideas on 
that question. As he came into more intimate contact with the 
speculations of the philosophers of his age this scepticism grew 
stronger. The future state is no longer a matter of certainty 
but “a matter at least of doubt.” 2 He had now to admit 
that “natural reason can only give facts of experience that we 
now are, that there was a time when we were not. ” It cannot 
go any further. For sometime, however, the poet clung to his 
early opinions and sought to strengthen his belief by arguments 
drawn from a priori reasonings. Anxious to find a stable basis 
for his belief he took recourse to arguments which in his 
later days he had to repudiate. “In nature, everything might 
be liable to continual change yet nothing can be absolutely anni- 
hilated. The soul can, consequently, never perish ; on the contrary, 
in a future state, it will begin its life anew, oblivious of its expe- 
riences in a previous existence.” Such arguments, however, 
could not entirely satisfy him. He could only “flatter himself 
that he had kept clear of suppositions.” Yet in his heart of 
hearts, the poet was conscious that he was merely drawing 
inferences from hypotheses and suppositions. The words “ Then 
do I suppose,” “ I think I have a right to draw this inference ” 
clearly show a vacillating state of mind. Tradition, however, 
dies very hard ; ideas impressed upon the youthful mind 
become so strongly established there that it refuses to give 
them up unless and until it is compelled to do so. It will first 
try to support them from all possible standpoints and will, very 
reluctantly, relinquish them only when it finds that they are 

1 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (June 16, 1811). 

2 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Kitchener (June 20, 1811). 
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absolutely unjustifiable. Such was the case with Shelley so far 
as this problem of the immortality of the soul is concerned. 
In a letter written to Elizabeth Kitchener 1 the poet looked 
at the question from a different angle of vision. There 
are no innate ideas and there is no consciousness during 
deep sleep. What, then, becomes of our soul in these 
“moments of intellectual suspension?” Is it annihilated ? 
If so, how is it again resuscitated? We know that the rule, 
“ from nothing, nothing can come ; to nothing, can nothing 
return” is universally applicable. Admitting its infallibility 
we can never conceive of the soul as being reduced to nothingness, 
in our dreamless sleep and then again raising itself from nothing- 
ness in our waking state. If this be true in one case of 
intellectual suspension, it must also be true in other cases as well. 
“You have witnessed,” observed Shelley, “ one suspension of 
intellect in dreamless sleep, you witness another in death. Prom 
the first, you will know’ that you cannot infer any diminution of 
intellectual force. How contrary then to all analogy to infer 
annihilation from death, which, you cannot prove, suspends for 
a moment the force of mind.” Though in these arguments the 
poet showed remarkable powers of acute reasoning yet he was 
conscious that this was reasoning from analogy ; and analogy, as 
all logicians point out, is not demonstration. 

With the weakening of his belief in a future state, Shelley 
sought to prop it up with other arguments as well ; but the very 
way in which he developed his theory shows much of hesitation 
and scepticism. He was no longer doubtful that what he was 
advancing in support of his belief were not demonstrative truths 
but mere hypotheses. “ Microscopic vision,” he asserted, “reveals 
to us the existence of millions of animated beings ” the activities 
of which cannot but attract the observing mind of the scientific 
investigator of truth. Might not this same microscopic vision 
‘ ‘ if extended, find that nature itself was but a mass of organised 
animation. Perhaps the animative intellect of all this is in a 

1 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hitehener (June 25, 1811). 
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constant rotation of change. Perhaps a future state is no other 
than a different mode of terrestrial existence to which we have 
fitted ourselves in this mode.” 1 The sentences that immediately 
follow this trend of reasoning throw a flood of light on the state 
of Shelley’s mind at that particular period of his life. When 
the poet anxiously questioned, ‘ ‘ Is there any probability of 
this supposition being true?” when he fondly clung to it as 
the basis for his belief that congenial souls must meet, because 
having fitted themselves for nearly the same mode of being they 
cannot fail to be near each other ; 2 we cannot but have a shrewd 
suspicion that his arguments in favour of the immortality of the 
soul were less an expression of his sincere faith in the theory 
itself than that of a hankering for an eternity of association with 
“ the sister of his soul,” “ the cheering beam which guilded Ms 
wintry day of life.” 3 

Meantime in the works of Hume, Shelley had been con- 
fronted with arguments which clearly broke down the main 
props of his faith. Hume had pointed out that sleep being “ a 
very small effect on the body ” is attended with temporary 
extinction of consciousness. Recovery from this temporary 
suspension should not, however, be regarded as an argu- 
ment in favour of the continued existence of the human 
soul even after the dissolution of the human body. On the 
contrary, the gradual decay of the mind in old age corresponding 
to a similar decay of man’s physical powers clearly points to its 
total dissolution in death . 4 Similarly, the philosopher admitted 
for the sake of argument that a spiritual substance might be 
“spread throughout the Universe.” It might be “ the only 
inherent subject of thought ; ’ ’ but it did not necessarily follow 
that the individual expression of this eternal substance must be 
equally eternal. “ We have reason to conclude from analogy,” 
Hume asserted, “ that nature uses it after the manner she does 

1-3 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Kitchener (Nov, 24, 1811). 

4 Hume, Of the Immortality, of the Soul (published in his “ Two Essays u 
MDCCLXVH), Me Hume’s Essays, Moral, Political and Literary. [Ed. by T, H. Green, 
Vol. I, pp. 69-71, also, Vol. IX, pp. 399-406* 
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the other substance, matter. She employs it as a kind of paste 
or clay ; modifies it into a variety of forms and existences ; dis- 
solves, after a time, each modification and from its substance 
erects a new form. As the same material substance may success- 
ively compose the bodies of all animals, the same spiritual 
substance may compose their minds; their consciousness or that 
system of thought, which they formed during life may be conti- 
nually dissolved by death.” 1 The immortality of the substance 
can never prove the immortality of its particular manifestations. 

Such speculations could not but profoundly influence the 
mind of the youthful poet. His belief in a future state which had 
been already -weakened by the scientific movement of thought 
prevalent in his age received a rude shock from his study of 
Hume. He found it very difficult to retain his faith in tradi- 
tionary beliefs regarding the immortality of the soul. Yet 
his idealistic temperament could not rest satisfied with this 
attitude of scepticism. His letters belonging to this period of his 
life show a conflict between his feelings on the one hand and his 
intellect on the other. His heart would fain believe in the 
immortality of the human soul but his intellect refused assent. 
“Everyday,” wrote Shelley to Elizabeth Kitchener," “makes 
me fed more keenly that our being is eternal. Every day brings 
the conviction how futile, how inadequate are all reasonings to 
demonstrate it.” It was very difficult for him to regard our “ souls 
which measure in their circumscribed domain the distance of 
orbs” as mere “ bubbles which arise from the filth of a stagnant 
pool, merely to be again re-absorbed into the mass of its corrup- 
tion.” He did not feel them to be so. He would welcome any 
proof which might satisfy his intellect and, in his extremity, 
used the hackneyed argument that such “ eternity of man has 
ever been believed.” 

The fragment On a Future State written by Shelley 
about this time, shows interesting points of resemblance with 
Hume’s essay. Of the Immortality of the Soul. The scientific 

1 Hume, Of the Immortality of the Soul* 

2 Shelley, Letter to Elizabeth Hifcchener (Dec. 21, 1811). 
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investigations so characteristic of that age had clearly shown 
the intimate relationship between the mind and the body and 
Hume could not ignore their conclusions. He was very careful 
to point out that there is such a close association between these 
two aspects of the human personality that the slightest change in 
the one corresponds to a similar change in the other. “Sleep, a 
very small effect on the body, is attended with a temporary 
extinction (of consciousness), at best, a great confusion in the 
soul.” Again : “ The weakness of the body and that of the mind 
in infancy are exactly proportionate ; their vigour in manhood, 
their sympathetic disorder in sickness, their common gradual 
decay in old age.” And he seemed to be proceeding only one 
step further when he suggested their common dissolution in 
death. “ This idea is further strengthened by the observation 
that the last symptoms which the mind discovers are disorder, 
weakness, insensibility, and stupidity.” Such symptoms, in his 
opinion, point, without the least doubt, to total annihilation. 

The line of argument which the youthful poet followed in 
his discussions about the possibility, or otherwise, of the exist- 
ence of the human soul after death, seems to paraphrase the 
ideas and often echo the very phrases of Hume. “ The natural 
philosopher,” according to Shelley, “observes the mental powers 
increase and fade with those of the body and ever accommodate 
themselves to the most transitory changes of our physical nature. 
Sleep suspends many of the faculties of the vital and intellectual 
principle; drunkenness and disease will either temporarily or per- 
manently derange them. Madness or idiocy may utterly extin- 
guish the most excellent and delicate of those powers.” Like 
Hume again, Shelley laid special stress on the gradual weakening 
of mental powers with the decay of the body and he trium- 
phantly referred to this fact as a convincing evidence that as the 
organs of the body are subjected to the laws of inanimate matter 
“sensation, and preception, and apprehension, are at an end 
with death.” 1 


1 Shelley, On a- Future State. 
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In some respects the poet seemed to go further than 
the philosopher. Hume pointed out that it is not possible 
to determine on a-priori grounds alone, whether mind and body 
are causally connected. He simply suggested that experience 
alone can show “ whether matter by its structure or arrange- 
ment, may not be the cause of thought.” What Hume regard- 
ed as a mere possibility became, with Shelley, a probable theory 
and the manner in which he expressed himself on this question 
plainly showed which way his mind was inclined at that parti- 
cular period of his life. Shelley pointed out that two entirely 
different theories were probable regarding the origin of thought. 
“ It- is probable, that what we call thought is not an actual being 
but no more than the relation between certain parts of this in- 
finitely varied mass, of which the universe is composed and 
which ceases to exist as soon as those parts change their position 
with regard to each other,” or thought might, on the contrary, 
be regarded as some peculiar substance which * ‘ permeates and is 
the cause of the animation of living beings.” The drift of the 
entire passage, however, indicates that the poet was more ready 
to accept the first than the second. He referred to the second 
as a supposition, pure and simple, which he introduced merely 
for the sake of argument. As a matter of fact in the fragment 
itself, more emphasis is laid on the refutation of any theory 
regarding the immortality of the soul which might be based upon 
this hypothesis than on the elucidation of its implications or a 
defence of its reasonableness. 

The contention that thought (or the soul) — for, accord- 
ing to Shelley, “ sensation, perception and apprehension ” are 
mere functions of the soul — is something different from 
matter could not impress Shelley. He closely followed Hume 
in order to prove that even then, we cannot postulate the 
existence of a future state. The philosopher Hume had observed 
that when everything else in this world is in continual flux and 
change, it is “contrary to analogy, therefore, to imagine that 
one single form, seeming the frailest of any, and subject to the 
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greatest disorders, is immortal and indissoluble.” He had, also, 
pointed out that this spiritual substance, though it might exist 
independently of matter, is liable to the same laws as other 
substances. “ We have reason to conclude from analogy that 
nature used it after the manner she does the other substance 
matter.” Shelley merely developed the same idea in his argu- 
ments on a future state. There might be some difference between 
mind and matter, yet this difference does not justify us in holding 
that mind, and consequently the soul, is beyond the province of 
the laws of nature. “ Why should that substance,” asked the 
poet, “ be assumed to be something essentially distinct from all 
others and exempt from subjection to those laws from which 
no other substance is exempt ? ft differs indeed from all other 
substances as electricity, and light, and magnetism, and the 
constituent parts of air and earth severally differ from all others. 
Each of these is subject to change and decay and to conversion 
into other forms. Yet the difference between light and earth is 
scarcely greater than that which exists between life, or thought, 
and fire. The difference between the two former was never 
alleged as an argument for the eternal permanence of either. 
Why should the difference between the two latter substances be an 
argument for the prolongation of the existence of one and not the 
other, when the existence of both has arrived at their apparent 
termination ? ” 1 Both the philosopher and the poet recognised 
the principle of the uniformity of nature and extended the sphere 
of the application of natural laws to the human soul itself. 

Both of them were conscious of the close association between 
the immortality and the pre-existence of the soul. Hume, 
however, did not lay any very special emphasis on the argument 
from pre-existence. He simply referred to the fact that “ what 
is incorruptible must also be ingenerable.” “ The soul, there- 
fore, if immortal, existed before our birth.” He at once 
proceeded to develop other aspects of the question with the bare 
assertion, ,c and if the former existence no ways concerned us 
neither will the latter.” With Shelley this argument was. 

1 Shelley, On a Future State. 
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far more important. He was so far attracted by it that a large 
section of his fragment On a Future State is devoted to an 
elucidation of its inner significance. “ If we have not existed 
before our birth,” he concluded, “ if at the period when the 
parts of nature on which thought and life depend, seem to be 
woven together, they are woven together ; if there are no reasons 
to suppose that we have existed before that period at which 
our existence apparently commences, then there are no grounds 
for supposition that we shall continue to exist after our existence 
has apparently ceased.” 1 This is certainly a far more emphatic 
acceptance of the doctrine than the casual reference of Hume. 

Like Hume again Shelley protested against the tendency so 
prevalent among theologians, of dealing with objects which 
lie beyond experience. The scientific temper of the age refused 
to dabble with the mysterious and the supernatural. By experi- 
ment and analysis it sought to extend the limits of knowledge 
and demonstrative truth. In a similar way the thinkers and 
philosophers of the age based all their theories on the solid 
foundation of experience. They could never accept hasty con- 
clusions or hypotheses unsupported by facts. It is only natural 
that Hume should ask, “ By what arguments or analogies ean we 
prove any state of existence which no one ever saw and which no 
way resembles any that ever was seen ? Who will repose such 
trust in any pretended philosophy, as to admit, upon its testi- 
mony the reality of so marvellous a scene ; ” and he ironically 
observed “some new species of logic is requisite for that purpose, 
and some new faculties of the mind that may enable us to 
comprehend that logic .” 2 Equally conscious was the poet 
of the absurdity of such a procedure. “It is very easy, 
indeed,” Shelley observed, “ to form any proposition, concerning 
which we are ignorant, just not so absurd, as not to be contra- 
dictory in itself and defy refutation .” 8 The human intellect 
cannot find in it any formal fallacy and as the subject-matter of 
the proposition itself lies beyond the range of experience it is 
not possible for any one to discover whether it is based on real 

1 Shelley, On a Future State. 8 Hume, Of the Immortality of the Soul# 

3 Shelley, On a Future State. 
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facts or not. “ The possibility of whatever enters into the 
wildest imagination to conceive is thus triumphantly vindicated.” 
The philosopher who wants to be guided by reason and ex- 
perience alone should very carefully guard himself against such 
a contingency. He should ruthlessly reject any assertion which 
transcends or goes against nature, or exceeds the limits of our 
experience. It is by reason of these very characteristics that 
fallacy and irrelevancy to our consideration are, for all practical 
purposes, demonstrated. Prom this standpoint also, the belief 
in a future state cannot be regarded as rational, for “ it is,” the 
poet very pertinently pointed out, “ not supported by a single 
argument ’ ’ and lies beyond the experience of the human 
understanding. 

What, then, is the basis of this faith? Hume and Shelley 
were equally conscious of the fact that there lies dormant 
in the human personality a pronounced aversion to death which, 
according to both the poet and the philosopher, makes man 
believe in a future state. “ This desire to be for ever as we are, 
the reluctance to a violent and inexperienced change, which is 
common to all the animated or inanimate combinations of the 
universe” — this alone, in the opinion of Shelley, can be regarded 
as the source of all theories concerning the immortality of the 
soul. Hume however proceeded further. The very horrors of 
death are, according to him, a proof positive of the mortality of 
the soul. Nature does nothing unnecessarily. She would never 
have instilled into our mind an aversion to death, if death itself 
were an impossibility. On the contrary, this fear has a very 
great significance with us. For, in this case, nature has, 
indeed, given us a horror against an unavoidable event in order 
that thereby we may be incited to action and our endeavours 
may, consequently, ££ remove it some distance. ” This is, indeed, 
a main point of difference between the poet and the philosopher, 
a difference which afterwards led the poet develop his ideas in 
an altogether different direction. 

Shelley continued his analysis into the nature of the human 
personality. The arguments of Hume which sought to establish 
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an associationist theory of the human mind could not satisfy 
him. The human personality was, no longer, a mere stream 
of associated ideas. On the contrary, after an investigation 
into the ‘‘intricate and winding chambers” of the mind, 
Shelley discovered that the principles of the so-called associa- 
tionist theory had reference only to the sensations received from 
outside and the ideas developed therefrom. They could analyse 
and systematise experience, they could only find out its charac- 
teristics. They could not, however, proceed any further. The 
causes of sensations or the nature of the self or the outside 
world were a sealed book to philosophers of this school. “ The 
accurate philosophy of the modem academy,” according to his 
newly formed ideas about the human soul, “ had amply shown 
the prodigious depth and extent of our ignorance respecting the 
causes and nature of sensation.” It had also proved that 

“ popular arguments derived from what is called the atomic 

system ” are applicable only to the relation that one object bears 
to another as apprehended by the mind and not to existence 
itself . 1 A deeper analysis also proved that “ man is a being of 
high aspirations, looking both before and after, disclaiming 
alliance with transience and decay ; incapable of imagining to 
himself annihilation.” “ There is a spirit within him at 
enmity with nothingness and dissolution.” 2 In fact, the poet 
no longer depended on an intellectual analysis of sensations and 
ideas alone ; he went further and took cognisance of other aspects 
of the human personality as well. It is also significant that 
he based his renewed faith in the immortality of the human 
soul on “this spirit at enmity with transience and decay ” 
and extended the realm of human experience to include the 
intuitive elements of our knowledge. Now that materialistic 
arguments appeared to be inadequate, the almost universal 

1 Shelley, On the Punishment of Death. The similiarity of many of its arguments 
to those of his fragment On Life, the extensive use of Godwinian principles and similar 
other characteristics lead to the inevitable conclusion that the treatise must have been 
written later than On a Future State. 

* Shelley, On Life, 
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opinion of mankind as to the immortality of the soul came to 
have, at this transition period of his life, a peculiar significance 
of its own. This newly developed point of view has been 
very concisely summed up in a passage of his treatise, 
On the Punishment of Death , where the poet accepted the 
general consensus of opinion in favour of the existence of a 
future state . 1 

In On a Future State Shelley, basing his opinions on the 
arguments of Hume, had asserted that “ the existence of 
a God and a future state of rewards and punishments, are 
totally foreign to the subject.” He did not, indeed, refer, at 
any length, to the arguments of Hume but accepted his conclu- 
sions without any reservation whatsoever. In fact, he did not 
analyse the theory at all ; on the contrary, with a supreme 
gesture of indifference, the poet pointed out the irrelevancy of 
such considerations. “Should it be proved... ...that the 
mysterious principle which regulates the proceedings of the 
universe, is neither intelligent nor sensitive, yet it is not an 
inconsistency to suppose, at the same time, that the animating 
power survives the body which it has animated, by laws as inde- 
pendent of any supernatural agent as those through which it 
first became united with it.” Nor was the poet sure that the 
bestowal of rewards or the infliction of punishments can ever be 
regarded as the raison d’etre of a future state. In his pamphlet, 
On the Punishment of Death, however, Shelley expressed a 
different view altogether. He was already inclined to consider 
seriously the suggestion of the popular system of religion that 
“ the mind after death, will be pleasurably or painfully affected 
according to its determinations during life.” In our earthly 
life we find that all our external activities have their inevitable 
consequences. Analogy is the only method of reasoning which 
we have to follow in dealing with questions which transcend our 
experience, and analogy tells us that similar consequences 

1 For further developments of this idea of Immortality vide Platonism in Shelley, 
Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. XV. 
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should also result to an individual in his future life, from “ the 
discipline and order of his internal thoughts.” Even after 
making due allowance for accidents, diseases, temperaments and 
numerous other independent agencies which influence our con- 
duct, there are still enough indications to show, in the words of 
the poet himself, that, there are some operations in the order 

of the whole of nature, tending to some definite mighty end 

to which the agencies of our peculiar nature are subordinate ” 
and there is no reason to suppose that “ in a future state they 
should become suddenly exempt from that subordination.” This 
argument by which he sought to convince his readers show the 
unmistakable influence of the necessitarian doctrines of Godwin. 

The poet thus regained his faith in a future state and even 
in a future state of rewards and punishments. Obviously such 
a view must have for its corollary the doctrine of the immortality 
o! the individual human soul. In a later age Shelley spoke of 
the soul as passing into the Over-soul 1 and losing its own indi- 
viduality in a vivid experience of intuitive vision ; but in those 
early days he regarded such theories to be, at best, indifferent. 
The soul still retains a personality of her own; and although 
she may have intuitive visions yet she never loses herself 
in God. In Shelley’s Queen Mab, the earliest poem in which 
he sought to express bis opinions on the social, political 
and metaphysical problems of the day, the soul of Ianthe is 
represented as distinctly differentiated from her body. There 
is, no longer, any suspicion that the soul may possibly be a mere 
function of matter. On the contrary, it is regarded as capable 
of passing beyond the world of physical existence into the realm 
of spiritual ideals and spiritual forces, where the present, the 
past and the future of humanity stood revealed before its pene- 
trating gaze. It is only natural that such a conception of the 
human soul should strengthen his belief in after-life indications 
of which are discernible even in his treatise On the Punish- 
ment of Death. The souls of some of the chief protagonists 

1 Shelley, Adonais. 
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of the Revolt of Islam are, in accordance with this changed 
standpoint of the poet himself , represented as living after death 
and passing into the world of ideas. This is indeed, an outlook 
on life entirely different from Hume’s. In fact the idealistic 
temperament of Shelley could not, for any great length of time, 
remain satisfied with the conclusions of sceptical philosophy . 1 

The Deistic movement of thought in England sought to 
discover a rational basis of religion. Miracles 
on Muacies. which had been regarded in orthodox theology 

as one of the foundations of faith were subjected to the scrutiny 
of critical Deism. Unable to bear the searching analysis of the 
human intellect they almost always crumbled into nothingness. 
The controversy which ranged round the miracles of Christ 
undermined, to a very great extent, man’s belief in supernatural 
manifestations of Divinity. Hume, in his famous Essay on 
Miracles, seemed, ini those days, to have said the last word on the 
subject and his arguments appealed so strongly to the rationalist 
temper of the age as to have been accepted almost as axioms by 
youthful enthusiasts like Shelley. The scientific temper of the 
age and the intellectual outlook of many a sceptical thinker 
wielded a very great influence on the minds of those young 
alumni of Oxford who daily met at Shelley’s place to discuss 
metaphysical and moral problems. On this particular point, 
however, the poet did not go over the ground already traversed 
by the philosopher. Hume’s standpoint was accepted by him as 
self-evident, so much so, that he never thought it necessary 
to recapitulate them. He simply referred to them and 
summed up the entire position in a series of telling questions. 
“Whether it is more probable,” asked Shelley, “that the 
laws of nature, hitherto so immutably harmonious should 
have undergone violation or that a man should have told a 
lie? ” 2 This question which he, with great self-confidence, placed 
before his antagonists, must have been suggested to him by 

1 For a development of the Immortality of the Soul in Shelley's poetical works, vide 
Platonism and Shelley, Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Voi XV. 

3 Shelley, Notes on Queen Mab, VII, Ih 185-36. 
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Hume’s argument that as a miracle is a violation of natural laws 
there are irrefutable proofs against its existence. “A miracle,” to 
quote Hume’s own words, “ is a violation of the laws of nature, 
and as a firm and unalterable experience has established these 
laws, the proof against a miracle from the very nature of the 
fact, is as entire as any argument from experience can possibly 
be imagined .” 1 The second question — “Whether it is more 
probable that we are ignorant of the natural cause of an event or 
that we know the supernatural alone ? ’ ’ — was in perfect keeping 
with the scientific temper of the age afterwards fully utilised by 
the poet in his exposition of the doctrine of Necessity. The next 
and the most significant question as to whether “ in old time 
when the powers of nature were less known than at present, a 
certain set of men, were themselves deceived or had some hidden 
motive for deceiving others or whether God begat a son and per- 
formed other miracles of an extraordinary type” is, to all intents 
and purposes, an echo of the doctrines of Hume in his Enquiry 
Concerning the Human Understanding . 2 “ If the spirit of 
religion,” observed Hume in that essay, “join itself to the love of 
wonder, there is an end of common sense and human testimony, in 
these circumstances, loses all pretensions to authority. A reli- 
gionist may be an enthusiast and imagine he sees what has no 
reality. He may know his narrative to be false, and yet persevere 
in it, with the best intentions in the world, for the sake of 
promoting so holy a cause ; or even where this delusion has no 
place, vanity excited by so strong a temptation, operates on him 
more powerfully than on the rest of mankind in any other 
circumstances, and self-interest with equal force.” In an 
altogether similar vein the poet argued that “ The records of all 
nations afford innumerable instances of men deceiving others 
either from vanity or interest or themselves being deceived by 
the limitedness of their views or their ignorance of natural 
causes.” 8 The arguments that the poet put forward in his 

1 Hume, Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, Sec. X, Part I. 

Gf, Shelley, Notes on Queen Mab, VII, 11, 135-36. 

» Sec. X, Part II. 3 Shelley, Notes on Queen Mab* VII, 11. 13546. 
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Refutation of Deism against the existence of miracles are also 
reminiscent of Hume. “ Evidence, ” he was careful to point out, 
“of a more imposing and irresistible nature is required in 
proportion to the remoteness of any event from the sphere of our 
experience. Every case of miracles is a contest of opposite 
improbabilities, whether it is more contrary to experience that a 
miracle should be true or that the story on which it is supported 
should be false.” No testimony is sufficient to establish a 
miracle unless the testimony be of such a kind that its false- 
hood would be more miraculous than the fact which it endeavours 
to establish. Again : “ But when the fact attested is such 
a one as has seldom fallen under our observation, here is a 
contest of two opposite experiences. The very principle of 
experience which gives us a certain degree of assurance in the 
testimony of witnesses, gives us also, in this case, another 
degree of assurance against the fact which they endeavour to 
establish.” 

It was only natural for him to conclude, even as Hume 
had done, that a miracle is no miracle in any case ; for until 
we are acquainted with all natural causes, we have no reason 
to imagine others. 

Theologians of the orthodox school lay special emphasis on 

, , the universality of a belief in the existence 

Shelley and The . 

Natural History of of God. There is, according to them, a 

Religion. tendency to devotion, a thirst for reliance on 

supernatural aid inherent in human nature. The existence of God 
or of Gods has never been disputed in any human community 
however barbarous or uncivilised it may be. Is such a faith 
absolutely baseless? Or is it not more probable that this uni- 
versal belief must “ be the result of revelation the memory of 
which has been preserved by tradition? ” These are, indeed 
questions which the sceptic must answer before he can establish 
his own theory. When confronted with speculations of this 
type, Hume did not flinch from his task. He proceeded 
to deal with them from a historical point of view.- The 

11 
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age in which the philosopher flourished might be an age of 
science, yet historical criticism was still in its infancy. There 
were extant, at that particular period of the history of English 
thought, very scanty materials on which such investigations 
might be based. Nor were there any very rigorous methods of 
enquiry as are supplied, at present, by anthropological researches 
into the religious beliefs and traditions of savage races. “ His 
speculations were suggested almost exclusively by the classi- 

cal writers or his own observations of existing modes of thought 
amongst the ignorant and superstitious. The materials, how- 
ever, though scanty enough for any minuteness of theory, 
were sufficient to suggest the main outlines of a scientific 
view.” 1 It is not the contemplation of nature as a whole, but 
“ the anxious concern for happiness, the dread of future misery, 
the terror of death, the thirst for revenge and the appetite for 
food and other necessaries ” 2 which impel man to believe in 
supernatural beings. In imagination Hume placed himself in 
the position of the savage and barbarous races and sought to 
portray how their religious traditions and beliefs were first 
formulated. Man is subjected to the varied experiences of life, 
to prosperity and adversity, to happiness and misery. He tries 
to find out the causes of the events which befall him but fails 
to discover them. He can only shadow forth mysterious 
powers and forces whose operations are unknown and inexpli- 
cable. “ These unknown causes , then, become the constant 
object of his hope and fear : and while the passions are kept 
in perpetual alarm by an anxious expectation of the events, 
the imagination is equally employed in forming ideas of these 
powers, on which he has so entire a dependence .” 8 Man, 
however, cannot transcend his own personality. His ideas 
must be derived from his own experience ; they must be coloured 
by Ms own sentiments. Naturally his Gods are invested with 

1 Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the XVIII Century, VI, 31. 

s Hume, Natural History of Religion, Sec. Ill, 

* Ibid, Sec, III, 
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“ those qualities with which he is familiarly acquainted 'and 
of which he is intimately conscious.” They possess all the 
sympathies and antipathies of their creator and are but an 
exalted “ species of human creatures”- “retaining all human 
passions and appetites” and sometimes, even human forms. 
Man thus creates his God in his own image and after his 
likeness. 

The philosopher was moreover conscious of the myth- 
making propensities of the early man’s nature. In Section V of 
his Natural History of Religion Hume pointed out that 
vulgar polytheism instead of proceeding rationally has a peculiar 
tendency of defying every “ parity of nature ” and of conceiving 
all its conspicuous productions, to be themselves so many real 
divinities. Their admiration for heroes again leads them, more 
often than not, to invest these Demi-gods with divine attributes 
and include them in their Pantheon. Thus created and deve- 
loped by divergent tendencies the mythology of the different 
nations of the world in the early stages of their civilisation, 
gradually takes a definite shape and form. Nor is the transi- 
tion from polytheism to theism based upon reason. “The 
vulgar,” Hume was careful to observe, “in nations, which 
have embraced the doctrine of theism, still build it upon irra- 
tional and superstitious principles.” Prom an examination of 
their processes of thought it may be very well inferred that, 
in the past, whenever a particular community proceeded to 
accept theistic principles, it must have been led to them not by 
any rational argument but by an unconscious and gradual 
promotion of some favoured deity worshipped by its members. 
“They may either suppose, that, in the distribution of territory 
among the gods, their nation was subjected to the jurisdiction 
of that particular deity ; or reducing heavenly objects to the 
model of things below, they may represent one God as the prince 
or supreme magistrate of the rest, who, though of the same 
nature, rules them with an authority, like that which an earthly 
sovereign exercises over his subjects and vassals.” Pears and 
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distresses make the worshippers of this particular deity to invest 
him with greater powers ; epithets of adulation and praise are 
accumulated upon him and thus, out of a tribal god there ulti- 
mately emerges an Omnipotent Creator of the universe . 1 

An early acquaintance with the speculations of Hume and 
the materialists of the French school, had dissipated from the 
mind of youthful Shelley all the shadowy conceptions of an 
orthodox God which he had imbibed from his environments in 
his childhood. During his residence at Oxford he was so far 
converted as to write his famous (or notorious) Necessity of 
Atheism which brought about such a revolutionary change 
on the future prospects of his life. But even when some years 
later, he sought to give in Queen Mab a connected account 
of the gradual development of the idea of God in human society, 
his descriptions differ materially from Hume’s Natural History 
of Religion. Hume regarded the human passions, especially 
fear, as the mainspring of man’s belief in Gods. “The first 
ideas of religion arose, not from a contemplation of the works of 
nature, but from a concern with regard to the events of life, 
and from the incessant hopes and fears which actuate the human 
mind” — -not from “speculative curiosity’’ but from “the anxious 
concern of happiness, dread of future misery, the terror of 
death, the thirst for revenge and the appetite for food and other 
necessaries .” 2 The poetic appreciation of the beauty and grandeur 
which man finds in nature plays a very subordinate part in the 
creation and devlopment of pagan mythology. In this inter- 
pretation of the religion of early man Hume showed himself to 
be a man of sturdy common sense. Throughout his life, the 
philosopher evinced no sympathy with flights of poetic imagina- 
tion and refused to soar to the higher regions of idealistic thought. 
Shelley was, however, a man of an entirely different nature. 
From his early life he was gifted with an essentially poetic 
temperament. Always sensitive to whatever is beautiful or 

1 Hume, Natural History of Religion, Sec. V. 

2 Ibid, Sec. II, 
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magnificent in nature or in human life he could not appreciate 
the plain, matter-of-fact point of view which Hume sought to 
establish. His conception of the primitive man is quite different 
from Hume’s. He does not cower before an unknown God, 
nor does he heap exaggerated terms of flattery on idols of his 
own creation. The primitive man of Shelley, influenced as the 
poet is by Rousseauistic ideas of the noble savage, is instinct 
with imagination. With a poet’s eye he looks at the world and 
falls down in worship before its magnificent presence. The 
stars which shed their soft radiance on the cradle of his birth, 
the clouds, the mountains and the seas are all Gods before the 
wandering eyes of the savage. In the “untutored infancy” 
of human civilisation and human religion “The sun had 
homage and the moon worshipper.” Shelley might call this 
attitude of awe and admiration mere “distempered playfulness,” 
it might “taint” nature by giving an entirely untrue representa- 
tion of the inner spirit of Necessity which pervades her. Yet 
this very “distempered playfulness” is a far nobler attitude than 
that of abject terror which characterised Hume’s vulgar poly- 
theist. With the progress of culture man, according to Shelley, 
invests every object of nature with a personality similar to 
his own self 

" every shape, 

Monstrous or vast, or beautifully wild, 

Which from sensation’s relics fancy culls ; 

The spirits of the air, the shuddering ghost 
The genii of the elements, the powers, 

That give a shape to Nature’s varied works” 1 

have for the imaginative vision of this religious faith of early 
times, a significance all their own. From Shelley’s standpoint, 
this belief is corrupt as it does not proceed from the “enlightened 
intellect” of Godwinian philosophy but from “ the blind heart ” 2 

1 Shelley, Queen Mab, VI, 11. 80-85. 

2 Ibid, VI, 1. 87. 
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of man in the adolescent stage of his civilisation. It 3s, how- 
ever, far more poetic than the picture drawn by the Scottish 
mentor of the poet. There is, in this description, no hint “of 
any anxious concern for happiness, nor of any dread of future 
misery ’ ’ on which Hume sought to base the earliest religious 
ideals of man. Shelley’s barbarian is not a cringing slave. 
He does not invest “new strains of adulation” to “ insinuate 
himself into the favour of his Gods.” 

The romantic Barbarian of Shelley’s imagination develops, 
at a very early stage, powers of reasoning and speculative 
curiosity which Hume does not recognise even in the common 
man belonging to comparatively civilised times. The stupend- 
ous scene in the midst of which he lives, its “everlasting 
and unchanging ” laws all attract his attention. He seeks to 
know them and he finds that the complexities of nature and 
life “mock the knowledge of his pride” and “reproach his 
ignorance.” 1 Failing in its attempt to unravel the mysteries of 
the universe, religion now seeks to ascribe all the inexplicable 
phenomena, which confront it to the one First Cause, itself least 
understood. “Awhile thou stoodst,” says the fairy in Queen 
Mob, 

“ Awhile thou stoodst 

Baffled and gloomy; then thou didst sum up 
The elements of all thou didst know; 

The changing seasons, winter’s leafless reign, 

The budding of the Heaven-breathing trees, 

The eternal orbs that beautify the night, 

The sun-rise and the setting of the moon, 

Earthquakes and wars, and poisons and disease. 

And all their causes, to an abstract point 
Converging, thou didst bend and call it God .” 2 

The savage of Hume, trembling in fear and distress and 
howling propitiatory songs of praise before the altar of his Gods, 

1 C). Shelley's Queen Mab, VI, II. 90-02. 

* Ibid, VI, 11. 93-102. 
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is thus replaced by an ardent seeker of truth, . who, baffled by 
the mysteries of the universe, seeks to satisfy his speculative 
curiosity by imagining a creator and making him the all- 
pervading spirit which underlies the world. 

Inspite, however, of this difference in outlook, the poet had 
to acknowledge the anthropomorphic tendency of the human 
mind. The Deity that religion creates is “the prototype of 
human misrule.” 1 He admitted that “the word God which 
originally meant the unknown cause of the known events which 
men perceived in the universe” became a man “endowed with 
human qualities and governing the universe as an earthly 
monarch governs his kingdom. Their addresses to this imaginary 
Being indeed, are much in the same style as those of subjects to 
a king. They acknowledge his benevolence, deprecate his anger, 
supplicate his favour.” 2 The entire passage is full of remini- 
scences from Hume and contains unmistakable echoes of his 
ideas and even of his phraseology. But considering all aspects 
of the question the influence of Hume’s Natural History of 
Religion on Shelley’s Queen Mab is very slight. The poet formu- 
lated his independent opinions about the development of religious 
ideals in the mind of man, and interpreted them in the light of 
his own imagination. 

In his pamphlet on the Refutation of Deism, however, 
Shelley appeared to have accepted the main thesis of Hume. 
Like the “vulgar polytheist ” of the philosopher “the savage” of 
Shelley is now very prone to attribute his own “passions and 
propensities” to all objects, animate or inanimate, which help 
or hinder him in his activities. He calls them gods and de- 
mons and offers them prayers and sacrifices by which he seeks 
to “confirm the benevolence of the one or mitigate the malig- 
nity of the other.”- “When the winds, the waves and the 
atmosphere act in such a manner as to thwart or forward his 

1 Shelley, Queen Mab, VI, *1. 105. 

? Shelley, Notes on ^ueen Mab ? VI, I. 198, 
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designs he attributes to them the same propensities of whose 
existence within himself he is conscious when he is instigated 
by benefits to kindness or by injustice to revenge.” The entire 
outlook was now changed, the romantic glamour which had sur- 
rounded the savage in Queen Mob vanished and the primitive 
man now became a calculating utilitarian like Hume himself. 
Supplication and submission, entreaties, offerings and flattery, 
replaced the simple worship of wonder and awe which Shelley so 
graphically described in bis earlier poem. In fact, the trend of 
thought, the very atmosphere of ideas in such passages, plainly 
indicate that the hand was the hand of Shelley but the 
voice was the voice of Hume. 

Hume’s conception of the anthropomorphic tendency in 
human thought had, by this time, been further supported and 
developed by French philosophers. Shelley no longer based bis 
argument entirely on Hume ; on the contrary, be never discussed 
this aspect of the question 'without referring to such treatises 
in French as Le Bon Sens or La System e de la Nature. These 
ideas were now very emphatically expressed and the w r ay in 
which they were formulated plainly showed the strength of 
Shelley’s conviction. “ There is,” asserted the poet, “no attri- 
bute of God which is not either borrowed from the passions 
and powers of the human mind or which is not a negation.” 
Again : “ Barbarians and uncivilised nations have uniformly 
ordered, under various names, a God of which themselves were 
the model : revengeful, bloodthirsty, grovelling and capricious. 
The idol of a savage is a demon that delights in carnage.” No 
less convinced was Shelley of the fact that it is only a cultivated 
mind which can transcend its own personality and regard things 
from an objective view-point. It is only when such an intellect 
has been developed that man can form, as the basis of his argu- 
ments, a juster and truer conception of God. In his Refutation 
of Deism , it was very appropriately pointed out that “ it requires 
indeed a mind considerably tinctured with science and enlarged 
by cultivation to contemplate itself not as the centre and model of 
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the universe but as one of the infinitely various multitude of 
beings of which it is actually composed.” 

It has been noted that, during the earliest stage of the de- 
velopment of ideas in the mind of Shelley the 
sity'ofAtheism!^ 068 ’ philosophical principles enunciated by Locke, 
left a profound impression on him and consi- 
derably influenced the evolution of his theories. His ideas 
especially those which were concerned with the nature a d ori- 
gin of knowledge were mainly derived from Lockian philosophy. 
Within a very short time, however, he leaned more and more 
towards sensationalism pure and simple, ignoring altogether 
the idealistic elements of Locke and basing his epistemology 
entirely upon experience derived from the senses alone. Even 
in his Necessity of Atheism, Shelley did not fail to point out that 
“the senses are the sources of all knowledge to the mind and, 
consequently, their evidence claims the strongest assent.” This 
statement is significant especially in view of Locke’s differen- 
tiation between ideas derived from the senses and those from 
reflection. Nor did the philosopher regard the evidence of the 
senses to be the most certain basis of Knowledge. Shelley had, 
at that early stage of his life, progressed away from Locke 
and definitely towards Hume. It was now only natural that 
the theological speculations of the poet should be increasingly 
coloured by the philosophy of Hume ; and several of the argu- 
ments he put forward in support of his atheistical conclusions 
plainly show the influence of the critical, if not agnostic, atti- 
tude of the Scottish philosopher. One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Hume’s philosophy was his interpretation of causation. 
Unlike his predecessor, Hume could not find in the phenomenal 
world any evidence which could support the conception of power 
or even of substance. His powerful intellect stripped the idea 
of causation bare of every other element save and except uniform 
sequence and a habitual anticipation of the recurrence of similar 
effects from similar causes. In his theological argument the 
philosopher used this theory to confront the anthropomorphism 

12 
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of Deistic philosophy; 1 and, in the character of Philo the careless 
sceptic of his Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion Hume did 
not scruple to use the Epicurean hypothesis of the eternity of 
material particles, for involving in a cloud of doubts the Deistic 
theory of creation. He played with the idea that a finite num- 
ber of particles ** susceptible of infinite transpositions” might 
bring about, in the course of eternal duration, an economy or 
order which, by its very nature, might, “when once established, 
support itself, for many ages, if not for eternity.” Thus “poized” 
and thus arranged it3 matter might be so “adjusted as to continue 
in perpetual motion” and at the same time “preserve a con- 
stancy” of its forms. The result will, in consequence, “have 
the appearance of art and contrivance.” 2 

Shelley in his youthful enthusiasm, eagerly accepted these 
“ sceptical ” arguments and his Necessity of Atheism shows un- 
mistakable traces of their influence. Like Hume he asserted 
that “ the only idea which we can form of causation is deriv- 
able from the conjunction of objects and the consequent inference 
of one from the other,” but he introduced this conception with- 
out any apparent relevancy to the trend of reasoning used in 
his treatise. Shelley proceeded in his own way, accepting, 
modifying and even rejecting Hume according to the require- 
ments of his standpoint. Thus what the philosopher adduced as 
a mere suggestion with regard to the material particles of which 
the universe is constituted was, in the Necessity of Atheism 
elevated to the dignity of a valid argument. The poet solemnly 
affirmed : “ It is urged that man knows that whatever is must 
either have had a beginning or have existed from eternity ; lie also 
knows that whatever is not eternal must have had a cause. 
When this reasoning is applied to the Universe, it is necessary to 
prove that it was created, until that is clearly demonstrated, we 
may reasonably suppose that it has endured from all eternity.” 

1 Works of David Hume. Ed. by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, Voi. II, p. 395. Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion, Part II. 

2 Hume’s Works, Vpl. II, p. 427. Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Part- VIII, 
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Shelley was now fully conscious of the utter futility of proceeding 
beyond the material world. He was fully convinced that “ it is 
easier to suppose that the universe has existed from eternity than 
to conceive a Being beyond its limits capable of creating it.” “ If 
the mind sinks beneath the one,” the poet asked, “ is it an alle- 
viation to increase the intolerability of the burthen ? ’ ’ Nor did 
he fail to remind his readers that “ in a case where two propo- 
sitions are diametrically opposites the mind believes that which 
is most (sic) comprehensible .” 1 

The arguments that Shelley used for the purpose of combat- 
ing Locke’s proof of the existence of God are also,; in the 
main, derived from Hume. Like Hume, the poet pointed out that 
causation is alone derivable from “constant conjunction” and 
“consequent inference.” Like Hume again, he proceeded not deduc- 
tively but scientifically. Scientific methods of analysis, observation 
and experiment revealed to him the truth that “we can infer 
from effects causes exactly adequate to those effects.” By 
such analysis he came to admit a certain “ generative power” 2 
but this power the poet regarded as incomprehensible. He was 
however careful enough to assert that to refer the fact of creation 
to an eternal, omniscient, omnipotent Being does not lift the 
veil of mystery from the face of things ; on the contrary, it only 
adds to the obscurity already existing . 3 

The poet’s analysis of the conception of God in the Necessity 
of Atheism shows interesting points of resemblance with the 
sceptical outlook of Hume. In his Treatise on Human 
Nature or other metaphysical works, Hume never forgot to 
assert that, although we can know the effects of the powers in 

1 Shelley, Notes on Queen Mab, VII, 13. (The Necessity of Atheism as reproduced in 

the Note.) : 

2 Similarly in the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion Philo had pointed out that 
the origin of the universe might be “ascribed to generation or vegetation rather than to 
reason or design,” cf. Works of David Hume, Vol. II, p. 420. Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Eeligion, Part VII. 

3 Shelley, Necessity of Atheism as reproduced in Notes to Queen Mab, VU, 13. v 
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nature, we do not and cannot form any idea whatsoever of their 
essential characteristics. Shelley in a similar way very emphati- 
cally observed, “ We see a variety of bodies possessing a 
variety of powers ; we merely know their effects; we are in 
a state of ignorance with respect to their essences and 

causes From the phenomena, which are the objects of our 

senses, we attempt to infer a cause, which we call God, 
and gratuitously endow it with ail negative and contradictory 
qualities. From this hypothesis we invent this general 
name to conceal our ignorance of causes and essences .” 1 

In fact, the theological speculations of Shelley in his early 
age breathed an air of sceptical doubts and cautious procedure 
strongly reminiscent of Hume. The accurate and life-like 
portraiture of the character of a sceptical philosopher which 
we find in Philo of his Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion seems to be perfectly applicable to Shelley at this 
stage of his mental development. He had, by that time, 
completely imbibed the spirit of scepticism which pervaded 
the doctrines of Hume. But it is not justifiable to regard these 
theories and arguments as mere abstracts of Hume’s philosophy. 
Hogg, indeed, described in his Life of Shelley the genesis of 
the Necessity of Atheism in a manner which represented the 
treatise to be a mere analysis, or a transcript rather, from the 
arguments. of Hume in his Essays. But a careful study of the 
essay itself gives an entirely different view of the matter. It 
has been definitely proved by a thorough analysis of the early 
prose pamphlets of Shelley that the Necessity of Athesim, 
far from being such an abstract of previous arguments, is, to 
quote the significant words of Dr. Peck, “an original composi- 
tion dependent on heterogeneous sources.” 2 It has been pointed 

1 Shelley. Notes oo Queen Mab. VLC, 13 ; ej. We are ignorant, it is true, of tire manner 
ia which bodies operate on each other. Their force or energy is entirely incomprehensible. 
Bat are we not equally ignorant of the manner or force by which a mind, or even the supreme 
mind, operates either in itself or on body ? ” — Hume, An Enquiry Concerning the Human 
Understanding, VII. 

2 Peck, Life of Shelley, Vol I. ^ (■ l:-' .' yl • 
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out that Locke, Hume, Helvetius and D ’Ho] bach were mainly 
responsible for the opinions and theories expressed in the 
book. 

In 1814, Shelley published a pamphlet A Refutation of 
Hume and a Eefuta- Deism in which he proposed to show the utter 
tion of Deism. inability of human reason to form any adequate 

conception of God and his inscrutable ways. The arguments 
which the poet adduced in favour of his standpoint definitely 
show traces of the influence of Hume. We find in them the 
same cautious and hesitating attitude of mind, the same rejection 
of hasty conclusions and the same keen and minute analysis of 
the question at issue. 

The facile optimism of the Deist is subjected to a concentra- 
ted attack before which it seems to crumble up into nothingness. 
Deistic philosophy may find a thousand and one marks of design 
and contrivance; it may discover a “wonderful adaptation of 
substances which act to those which are acted upon and thence 
infer a designer and contriver ” 1 but Eusebes, the sceptical 
supporter of Orthodoxy even like Philo of Hume’s Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion cannot accept these conclusions 
without examining them carefully. He lays special emphasis 
on experience as the basis of all knowledge. All inference 
concerning facts is, in every instance, derived by “transferring 
of experiments to similar cases”; and, consequently, every 
alteration of circumstances must, in the very nature of 
things, give rise to doubts and misgivings about the result. 2 
“ When two species of objects have been always observed 
to be conjoined together, I can infer by custom the exist- 
ence of one whenever I see the existence of the other. But 
how this argument can have place where objects as in the 
present case, are single, individual, without parallel or 
specific resemblances may be difficult to explain.” 3 Eusebes 

1 Shelley, A Refutation of Deism. 

2 Hume, Works, Voi. II, p. 396. Dialogues on Natural Religion, Part II. 

3 Ibid, VoL II, p, 398. Ibid , Part II. 
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uses the same trend of argument for refuting the Deistic view- 
point. He points out that we admit- design in a machine simply 
because in course of our own life we have come across 
£ ‘ innumerable instances of machines having been contrived by 
human art.” We can, at once, ascribe these effects to human 
intelligence because we know beforehand that it is capable of 
producing them. In the case of the world of nature, however, 
Eusehes observes, even as Philo pointed out, we have no 
such experience to fall back upon. Any attempt to discover 
the causes of its existence is consequently “presumptuous and 
unsatisfactory.” Our “entire ignorance of Divine Nature” 
makes any such inference absolutely unfounded. 1 2 

The evidences of design may indeed plausibly imply the 
existence of an “Author of Nature” but why should, contends 
Philo, the search of man for the ultimate reality stop there? 
If reason be so inquisitive about the origin of this material 
world why should it not be equally inquisitive regarding the 
creator of the Creator himself ? “ Have we not the same 

reason to trace that ideal world into another world or new 
intelligent principle ? But if we stop and go no further, why 
go so far ? Why not stop at the material world? ” In fact, if 
the material world must have an ideal world as its basis there 
must inevitably be an endless progression from effects to causes. 
‘ c It was therefore wise in us to limit all our enquiries to the 
present world without looking any further for “ no satisfac- 
tion can ever be attained by these speculations which so far 
exceed the narrow bounds of human understanding. ” This 
material universe may well be regarded as having within itself 
the principle of order, a certain inviolable system necessarily 
producing the effects which we experience in our life. 3 

Eusebes seems to have been a close student of the Dia- 
logues Concerning Natural Religion. Not only has he imbibed 

1 Shelley, A Refutation of Deism, 

2 "Hume’s Works, VoL II, pp, 408-9, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Part IV. 
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the spirit of scepticism which characterises a very important 
part of its arguments but he can, if occasion arises, adduce 
them in support of his own opinions. "We seem to hear the 
accents of Philo when Eusebes confronts his deistic adversary 
with the apparently innocent query. “ But if the fitness of the 
Universe to produce certain effects, be thus conspicuous and 
evident how much more exquisite fitness to his end must exist 
in the Author of this Universe ? ’ ’ Like Philo again he proceeds to 
argue that if we find it very difficult to believe, “ from an 
admirable arrangement,” that the Universe has existed from all 
eternity, how much more clearly must we perceive the necessity of 
this very Creator’s creation whose perfections comprehend an 
arrangement far more accurate and just . 1 What was a mere 
conjecture with Hume, is now in a fair way towards becoming 
a certainty with Shelley. 

One of the corollaries which plays a very prominent part 
in the theological speculations of Hume, is the principle that 
“ the cause ought to be exactly proportioned to the effect.” On 
this principle Philo the sceptic bases his arguments regarding 
the infinity, perfection as well as the unity of God . 2 This 
universe shows a wonderful combination of varied phenomena. 
If there were any a priori proof establishing the existence of one 
single Deity possessed of all powers requisite for the creation of 
these diverse phenomena it would have, indeed, been needless to 
multiply causes. But in the absence of any such a priori evidence, 
there is absolutely nothing in our world of experience which 
can convince us decisively that such divergent powers inhere 
in one Being. The question “ whether all these attributes 
are united in one subject or dispersed among several independent 
Beings ” remains well nigh insoluble . 3 

The arguments of Eusebes on this particular aspect of the 
controversy appear to be a mere paraphrase of the point of view 

1 Shelley, A Refutation of Deism. 

2 Hume’s Works, VoL II, pp. 412-13. Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Part V, 

3 Ibid , VoL II, p. 414. Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Part V T 
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forcefully developed in the Dialogues of Hume. The passage 
itself is so reminisce at of the ideas of Hume as to deserve re- 
production in its entirety. Eusebes observes “ we can only 
infer from effects causes exactly adequate to those effects. An 
infinite number of effects demand an infinite number of causes, 
nor is the philosopher justified in supposing a greater connexion 
or unity in the latter than is perceptible in the former. The 
same energy cannot be, at once, the cause of the serpent and 
the sheep, of the blight by which the harvest is destroyed 
and the sunshine by which it is matured, of the ferocious 
propensities by which man becomes a victim to himself and of 
the accurate judgment by which his institutions are improved.” 
The tentative suggestion in Hume is. again, elevated into an 
almost irrefutable argument in Shelley, and inspired by this 
trend of thought in Hume’s philosophy Eusebes significantly 
points out that “the spirit of accurate and exact philosophy 
is outraged by conclusions which contradict each other so 
glaringly.” 

It is rather difficult to find out the standpoint of Hume from 
the Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. In the Introduc- 
tory Epistle, Pamphihis to Hermippus, the philosopher pointed 
out that the dialogue form, though unsuitable for “ accu- 
rate and regular argument,” is, by its very nature, peculiarly 
adapted for particular subjects. Many doctrines which are too 
obvious to require any methodical enquiry have, owing to their 
peculiar significance, to be constantly impressed upon the minds 
of men. In such cases the dialogue compensates, by the novelty 
of its method, the commonplace ideas, traditional or otherwise, 
which underlie the subject and by its vivacity “enforce the 
precept.” Moreover when treating of a “ question of philosophy 

which is so obscure and uncertain that human reason can 

reach no fixed determination with regard to it ” the most suit- 
able form which suggests itself to the philosopher is that of 
the dialogue or conversation. The clash of arguments and 
theories, the brilliance of witty repartees and the light that such 
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discussions throw on the mentality of different types of men, 
all afford intellectual enjoyment of a high order especially when 
no cherished ideals are at stake. Applying these considerations 
to natural religion Hume was careful enough to analyse the 
inner significance of the problem. His analytical intellect soon 
discovered that the Being of a God has been universally acknow- 
ledged and is, at present, too obivious to need any further proof 
or arguments. It is also a truth which is of infinite importance 
for human life, being very closely associated, for centuries, 
with the highest aspirations of man and the deepest foundations 
of his moral world. But when we come to a discussion of His 
nature and attributes, we are in a veritable “ Serbonian Bog ” 
-where “ armies whole have sunk.” Human reason comes baffled 
from an attempt to realise the Infinite and wordy disputes 
have, in all ages, been the only result of the creature’s efforts 
to conceive and understand the Creator. “ But these are topics 
so interesting that we cannot restrain our restless enquiry with 
regard to them ; though nothing but doubt, uncertainty and 
contradiction, has, as yet, been the result of our most accurate 
researches.” But the “ sceptical doubts which Philo raises 
against the arguments of Cleanthes weakens, to a very great 
extent, the theistic standpoint. The apparently cogent and 
close reasoning with which this sceptic assails Deism shakes 
the very foundations of belief and represents the philosopher 
as leaning very dangerously away from theistic principles. 
The fundamental principles of Hume’s philosophy militated 
against the orthodox position ; he could never accept the view 
which, like Locke, seeks to differentiate between the province 
of faith and that of reason. His Philo is candid enough to 
admit that “if we distrust human reason we have no other 
principle to lead us into religion.” 1 

If then, reason itself presents insurmountable difficulties 
in the way of the acceptance of a theistic theology, if it divests 

1 Hume's Works, Vol. II, p. 3S9. Dialogues Concerning Natural Eeligion, Part I. 

13 
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the concept of God of all moral attributes 1 and develops very 
plausible alternative theories regarding the origin of the 
universe 2 the attenuated form of Deism which still remains 
after this destructive analysis cannot but perplex the students 
of his philosophy as to Hume’s personal opinions. Yet there are 
indication in the dialogues themselves that the arguments of 
Philo, the sceptic, do not represent the author's standpoint. 
His insistence on the “ weakness and narrow limits of human 
reason ” its “ uncertainty and endless contrarieties ” can indeed 
hoodwink Demea, the defender of orthodox faith, but it is very 
clearly recognised by Cleanthes as veiling underneath its apparent 
vehemence “raillery and artificial malice.” 3 4 His attack against 
Deism is “somewhat between jest and earnest ; ” and leads to con- 
clusions which Demea finds, all too late, to be as much subversive 
of orthodoxy as the principles of Cleanthes. “ I joined in alliance 
with you,” exclaims this ‘rigid and inflexible ’ supporter of 
accepted opinions, “in order to prove the incomprehensible nature 
of the Divine Being, and refute the principles of Cleanthes, 
who would measure everything by a human rule and standard 
but I now find you running into all topics of the greatest liber- 
tines and infidels ; and betraying the holy cause which you 
seemingly espoused. Are you secretly, then, a more dangerous 
enemy than Cleanthes himself? ” ' The real standpoint of Hume 
seems to be summed up in the concluding speech of Philo : “If 
the whole of natural theology, as some people seem to maintain, 
resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat ambiguous, 
at least undefined proposition, that the cause or causes of order 
in the universe probably hear some remote analogy to human 
intelligence : If this proposition be not capable of extension, 
variation, or more particular explication : If it affords no infer- 
ence that affects human life or can be the source of any action 

1 Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, XI. 

* Ibid, IX. 

* Ibid , I 

4 Ibid, XX. 
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or forbearance : And if the analogy, imperfect as it is, can be 
carried no further than to the human intelligence and cannot 
be transferred, with any appearance of probability to the other 
qualities of the mind : If this be really the case what can the 
most inquisitive, contemplative, and religious man do more than 
give a plain, philosophical assent to the proposition ? He can 
only desire that Heaven would be pleased to dissipate, at least 
alleviate, this profound ignorance by affording “some more 
particular revelation to mankind and making discoveries of 
the nature, attributes, and operations of the Divine object of 
our faith.” 1 

In his early youth, Shelley was considerably influenced 
by the deistic controversy prevalent in his age. In his letters 
he confessed that he was once a deist. 2 3 The arguments he 
adduced against Miracles both in his Necessity of Atheism 
and his Refutation of Deism show unmistakable traces of 
deistic thought. The rationalistic attack on the Hebraic 
conception of God which characterised the Deism of the 
eighteenth century was remarkably present even there. The 
writings of Hume with its “ sceptical solution of “ sceptical 
doubts” weakened, to a very great extent, his adherence to 
deism. Moreover more uncompromising antagonists to orthodoxy 
like Helvetius, D’Holbach and other French philosophers 
of the Encyclopaedic school were gradually instilling into 
the mind of the poet ideas and principles converging more 
and more towards materialism. His admiration of Le Sijsteme 
de La Nature, and its uncommon powers, 8 his long quota- 
tions from that book in his Notes to Queen Mab , 4 his angry 
protestations against the popular belief that 4 disinterestedness 
is incompatible with the strictest materialism” all show a very 
marked inclination towards materialism. This tendency of 

1 Hume, Dialogues Concern log Natural Religion, NI II. 

4 2 Shelley, Letter to Janetta Philips (May, 1811)- 

3 Shelley, Letter to Godwin (June 3, 1812). 

4 Shelley, Notes on Queen Mab, VII, 1. 18- 
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thought was, however, merely strengthened by his study of the 
philosophers of the Revolutionary School in Prance ; it had 
originated earlier in the mind of the poet under the influence 
of Hume. As early as 1811, the youthful poet announced 
his rejection of natural religion and pointed out that it “arose 
wholly from reason.” 1 Still earlier, lie ridiculed the Deistie 
standpoint in his letters. 2 The attenuated form of Deism 
which Hume advocated in his Dialogues could not satisfy 
the critical attitude of mind which Shelley had developed 
in emulation of the philosopher himself. He could not possibly 
understand why going so far, Hume should not proceed 
further still and establish what he had himself suggested in his 
Dialogues, regarding the eternity of matter. 

It was only natural that the peculiar situation created by 
the ambiguous position of Philo in the Dialogues should attract 
the poet. It seemed to suggest to him a similar line of attack. 
Could not he also like this nimble-witted controversialist, pose 
as a defender of the faith which, by his double-edged advocacy, 
he wanted to undermine ? In an age which shamelessly per- 
secuted Mr. Eaton and other supporters of free-thinking for 
acts now regarded as ordinary occurrences of everyday life, it 
was indeed a great pleasure to see the engineer hoist with 
his own petard and illustrate the potency of free thought. 
Who knows that there was no “ raillery or artificial malice ” 
in Shelley when he sat down gravely to prove that “ there 
is no alternative between Atheism and Christianity? ” or 
that his vehement manner is not “ somewhat between jest 
and earnest ” when he endeavoured to show how much the 
cause of natural and revealed Religion has suffered from 
“ the mode of defence of theosophical Christians ? ” Theo- 
sophus' searching analysis of Christian theology and traditions 
certainly requires answers more adequate and satisfactory than 
popular and cheap denunciations of human reason. Even the 

1 Shelley, Letter to Janetta Philips (May, 1811). 

2 Shelley, Letter to Hogg (May 8, 1811). 
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attack on the argument from design leads this ardent defender of 
orthodoxy to enunciate revolutionary principles like the eternity 
of matter or the doctrines of Necessitarian Philosophy. Far 
from suggesting the orthodox reply to these contentions, the 
poet-philosopher ends the dialogue in such a manner as to leave 
the reader in considerable doubts about his own point of 
view. Towards the end of the Dialogue itself indications are 
not wanting that his sympathies were leaning towards materia- 
lism, pure and simple. The ironical denunciation of the Atheist 
with which Theosophus answers Eusebes, the latter’s eloquent 
defence of materialism, his anxiety to prove that the laws of 
motion and the properties of matter “account for every pheno- 
menon or combination of phenomena exhibited in the universe” 
all plainly show the inner workings of the poet’s mind. This 
materialistic point of view is, as has been pointed out before, 
definitely opposed to the Deism of Hume however attenuated it 
might have been by the reasonings of his sceptical mind. 

The vision of the world thus created and expressed in a 
veiled manner in his Refutation of Deism is that of a vast com- 
plex blending of physical forces which necessarily move and have 
their being in the universe. It is a mechanical philosophy in 
which an immaterial creator is a mere superfluous hypothesis. 
Eusebes points out that although matter is often conceived of as 
deprived of all qualities, it is not, in reality inert. On the con- 
trary “ it is infinitely active and subtle ; ” and he seeks to prove 
that the properties of organised matter might be regarded as the 
efficient cause of all the universe. Accepting the necessitarian doc- 
trines of the poet’s newly-found preceptor, Godwin 1 and, under 
the influence of Le Systeme de La Nature. Eusebes asserts that 

1 There are, indeed, indications, in Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion 
which point to a necessitarian interpretation of the universe. “ Ohanoe has no place, on any 
hypothesis, sceptical or religious. Everything is surely governed by steady inviolable laws. 
And were the inmost essences of things laid open to us, we should then discover a scene, 
of which, at present, we can have no idea. Instead of admiring the order of natural beings, 
we should clearly see that it was absolutely impossible for them, in the smallest article, ever 
to admit of any other disposition.” There are passages in Shelley’s Refutation of Deism 
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“ order and disorder are no more than our own perceptions of the 
relations which subsisted between ourselves and external ob- 
jects.” They are mere “expressions denoting our perceptions 
of what is injurious or beneficial to our lives or to the beings in 
whose welfare we are compelled to sympathise.” Unlike Philo, 
he triumphantly concludes the discussion by enumerating the 
opinions which he has controverted by his sceptical doubts. “ I 
have shown the absurdity of attributing intelligence to the cause 
of those effects which we perceive in the universe and the fallacy 
which lurks in the argument from design.” He has gone fur- 
ther and proved, or thinks he has proved, that “mind is the 
effect and not the cause of motion ” and that “ power is the 
attribute and not the origin of Being.” All these conclusions 
are, more or less, materialistic. Eusebes indeed uses them as so 
many warnings against the presumptions of human reason and 
invites Theosophus to choose between Atheism and Christianity; 
“to declare whether he will pursue his principles to the destruc- 
tion of the bonds of civilised society or wear the easy yoke of a 
religion which proclaims : Peace upon earth and good will to all 
men.” But in the absence of any adequate defence of the ortho- 
dox standpoint especially when it has been so vehemently 
denounced by Theosophus, the line of argument which Eusebes 
adopts is at best inconclusive. If reason be impotent to judge 
the truth or falsity of rival theological principles is there any 
other guide for man to follow ? Rejecting Deism what are the 
reasons for which man will embrace Christianity instead of the 
first system of religious superstition which he might find before 
him ? Eusebes cannot enlighten any one on this vital question 
and consequently, his arguments arrive at a negative result which 
is more subversive of orthodoxy than the Deism of Theosophus. 

which seem to echo the ideas underlying this standpoint of view, and it is a well-known 
fact that the poet was considerably influenced by the Philosopher, But the stronger 
influence on his mind, during this period of his life, was, as internal evidence drawn from 
his letters and his Notes on Queen Mab show, Godwin, His Political Justice undoubtedly 
formed the basis of the necessitarian doctrines that the poet formulated {vide Godwin and 
Shelley, Journal of the" Department of ■ Betters, Calcutta 'University, V ol. XX) , 
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The greatest influence on Shelley during this period of his 
life was. G-odwin. His conception of necessity left a profound 
impression upon the poet’s mind and was responsible for many of 
the arguments used in his Refutation of Deism. “The great- 
est, equally with the smallest movements of the universe, are ’’ 
according to the poet “ subjected to the rigid necessity of unevi- 
table laws,” and it is on this necessitarian principle that Eusebes 
finally based his opposition to the Deistic theory concerning the 
origin of the universe. He admits, indeed, that “ the nature of 
these laws is incomprehensible,” but, at the same time, regards 
the hypothesis of a Deity as a needless superfluity full of “inhe- 
rent contradictions.” The system of the universe is, conse- 
quently, upheld not by any spiritual Being but by physical 
powers or forces and Necessity had, as early as 1814, become 
the “mother of the world,” the soul of all the objects in nature 
from the mighty spheres of heaven to the smallest mote that 
dances in the “April sun-gleam.” It is impersonal and non- 
human binding the entire universe into one organic whole. The 
idealist outlook of Shelley could not, however, rest satisfied with 
materialism nor with necessitarianism. It soon created out of 
this Principle of Necessity a Spirit of Nature and cf Intellectual 
Beauty which “consecrates with its hue” all the objects of the 
world and transforms them with its own radiance. 1 


Conclusion 

Hume and Locke, as we may well conclude from a detailed 
study of the letters and the prose pamphlets of Shelley, exerted 
a very great influence on the poet’s mind when it was being 
gradually developed in his early youth. Locke’s rejection of 
innate ideas and his theory of knowledge seem to have first 

1 Vide Godwin and Shelley, -Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Vol. XX, pp. 63-66. 
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made him conscious of the inadequacy of the orthodox point of 
view. By accepting the fundamental principles of Locke’s 
philosophy as axiomatic truths Shelley was compelled to give up 
many of the cherished ideals of his early life. Refusing to 
accept without examination and analysis the established opinions 
of the age, Shelley had to utilise the introspective method 
newly formulated by the philosopher in order that he might 
thereby build up for himself his own system. 

The years 1810-12 mark a critical stage in the develop- 
ment of the poet’s mind. His study of sceptical thought w r as 
slowly undermining the foundations of faith, yet his attachment 
to the orthodox beliefs of his childhood and early youth made him 
reluctant to abandon them. There is, consequently, in the 
speculations of Shelley, during this particular period of las life, 
a note of doubt and hesitation ; and it is a significant fact that 
the arguments he used for the purpose of propping up his 
tottering faith were either derived from or considerably influenced 
by Locke. 

By the time that the poet wrote and published his Necessity 
of Atheism (1811), there is discernible in his opinions, a distinct 
tendency towards sensationalism. In his interpretation of 
Locke’s system of philosophy, the poet, under the influence of 
the atmosphere of thought in the midst of wdiich he then lived, 
showed an incapacity very natural in an untrained mind, to 
appreciate and understand its fundamental principles. The 
special emphasis he laid on sensations alone as the material of 
knowledge and the nature of the grounds of belief he enumerated 
in the same treatise, plainly indicate the growing influence of 
Hume on his mind. In fact from this time onward the “ scepti- 
cal doubts” and “ sceptical solutions " of Hume began to mould, 
in an ever-increasing degree, Shelley’s thoughts and ideals. The 
searching analysis to which he subjected many of the arguments 
of Locke, his definition of causation as a mere “ constant con- 
junction of objects and the consequent inference of one from 
the other ” mark a definite change in his outlook. 
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Moreover his conflict with orthodoxy embittered the poet’s 
soul to such an extent that he could not patiently consider any 
opinion which appeared to support popular views on the church 
and the state. Consequently he attacked Locke’s standpoint 
regarding such questions with a violence unworthy of a dis- 
interested seeker after truth. His characterisation of the peculiar 
system of morality developed by Locke as the philosophy of 
slavery and superstition clearly indicates how exasperated 
the poet was by the assistance which Locke rendered to the 
cause of established opinion. His contemptuous reference to 
the attempts of Locke to demonstrate the reasonableness of 
Christianity and the existence of a supreme Deity governing and 
ordering the universe clearly mark a distinct change in the poet’s 
attitude towards his erstwhile master. Though Shelley still 
retained his faith in the introspective method of Locke his 
speculations on morals were steeped in an atmosphere strongly 
reminiscent of Hume. Locke’s theological interpretation of 
morality as based on the Will of an Omnipotent Law-giver 
enforced by rewards and punishments in a future state was now 
refuted by arguments which have a very suspicious resemblance 
to the doctrines of that sceptical thinker ; and although the poet 
differed considerably with Hume in his definition of J ustice, the 
peculiar emphasis that he laid on the utilitarian basis of ethics, 
the significant prominence he gave to Benevolence and the 
altruistic aspects of the human personality, his very conception of 
ethics as a science — all show unmistakably the influence of that 
utilitarian philosopher. 1 Shelley’s rejection of miracles in his 
Notes on Queen Mab (1813) was similarly based on Hume’s 
celebrated essay on that subject while “ sceptical doubts 
concerning the immortality of the soul in his fragmentary essay 
On a Future State were considerably indebted to the same 
authority. Moreover it is a very significant fact that, in this as 
well as other pamphlets of Shelley, mere suggestions thrown out 

1 Shelley, Speculations on Morals, 
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by the philosopher were often exalted into definite theories 
which the poet considered to form the very basis of his opinion. 

Shelley’s Refutation of Deism (1814) occupies a very significant 
position in the development of his mind. Not only is the dialogue 
form strongly indicative of the ascendency of Hume over the 
mind of the poet but many of the arguments he used in order to 
bring out the inadequacy and, more often than not, the absurdity, 
of the Deistic standpoint are mere paraphrases from Hume’s 
Dialogues on Natural Religion. The very manner in which 
Shelley changed his description of the growth and development 
of religious ideas in primitive man shows how firm a hold the 
philosopher now had on the poet and in fact the entire account is, 
more or less, a mere synopsis of Hume’s Natural History of 
Religion. In spite, however, of such strong proofs of Shelley’s 
admiring discipleship of Hume, the treatise itself marks a 
growing tendency in the mind of the poet towards materialism 
pure and simple. Containing as it does a very eloquent account 
of the universe as a complex blending of stupendous physical 
forces, as well as an able attempt to prove motion and matter to 
be the basis of all objects in the universe, the dialogue defeats 
its own apparent purpose and shows that D’Holbach and other 
materialists of the revolutionary school of thought in France 
were already exerting a great influence on the poet’s mind. 1 

Idealist that he was, Shelley could not long live in this 
atmosphere of scepticism far less of positive materialism. The 
introspective method that he had, very early in life, learnt from 
Locke now came to his assistance. His innate Idealism triumph- 
ed over an intellectual adherence to materialism which did 
violence to his own nature ; and the poet came to recognise in 
man a spiritual element which transcended things material. He 
came to realise that he had, all this time, been blinded by the 
“seductions” of materialism, which, in the light of his inner 
vision, was entirely powerless to solve the problems of life or 

1 Vide Note A. 
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give any adequate idea of the reality underlying appearances. 
In the Speculations on Metaphysics written just a year after his 
Refutation of Deism 1 Shelley reverted to his older standpoint. 
He now admitted the intuitive nature of our knowledge of self 
and the explanation he gave regarding our knowledge of other 
minds shows a very close resemblance to the standpoint of 
Locke. In his essay On the Punishment of Death, again the 
poet utilised arguments similar to those of Locke for the purpose 
of proving the existence of that very future state which he had 
sought to disprove earlier in life. 

This reversion to Locke was, however, very short-lived. 
The political and social movements then prevalent soon came to 
overshadow all other interests. Alluring visions of rousing 
Irishmen to a proper sense of their own grievances, his eager 
desire to establish Associations of Philanthropists for furthering 
the cause of liberty and his anxious expectancy of an approaching 
Millennium now engrossed the attention of the poet and 
Godwin replaced Locke and Hume. 


X Of. u Mere 1 teas obliged to leave off, overcome by thrilling horror .— This remark closes 
this fragment, wliich was written in 1815. I remember well his coming to me from writing 
it, pale and agitated, to seek refuge in conversation from the fearful emotions it exerted 
[, Note by Mrs . Shelley on Shelley's (t Speculations on Metaphysics.”} 



APPENDIX 

Baron D’Holbach and Shellea 1 

Even during his residence at Oxford, Shelley had come into 
contact with the materialistic school of philosophy then prevalent 
among the revolutionary thinkers of Prance. As has been al- 
ready pointed out by critics of Shelley, his Necessity of Atheism 
shows distinct traces of its influence on his mind ; and any close 
student of the early pamphlets of Shelley cannot but discern how 
the poet was gradually progressing from the Lockian standpoint 
not only to Hume’s scepticism but from Hume to the materialism 
of the French School. The greatest protagonist of materialism 
in Prance whose treatise, first published in 1770, disturbed 
the placid contentment of the world of culture was D’Holbach. 
But Baron D’Holbach did not, at that early age, influence the 
mind of the poet. As a matter of fact, although Shelley after- 
wards read with enthusiasm the Systems cle La Nature he never 
suspected D’Holbach to have been its author. On the contrary, he 
sometimes assigned it to Helvetius and sometimes to Mirabaud. 
In 1812, as he informed Godwin, he had just finished reading, 
“ Le Systbme de La Nature par M. Mirabaud ’ ’ and considered it 
to be a work of uncommon powers. In the treatise itself he came 
into contact with principles and opinions which found a ready 
response in his mind, absorbed, as it then was, in projects of 
annihilating intolerance and, with intolerance, religion itself ; and 
such was his enthusiastic admiration of the doctrines it upheld 
that he eagerly wanted to translate the treatise^for the regeneration 
of his benighted countrymen. 2 

1 For an adequate estimate of Le Systhne de La Nature, indent- 

1 Morley’a Summary of D’Holbach ’s philosophy in his Diderot. 

2 Lange, History of Materialism. 

3 Martin /French Liberal Thought in the XVIII Century, VII, pp. 170-77. 

2 Shelley, Letter to Bookham (Aug. 18, 18121. 
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It was only natural that this ardent admiration should not 
be without its effect on the impressionable mind of youthful 
Shelley ; and in his earlier prose pamphlets there are indications 
which unmistakably prove that he was, for some time at least, 
not only a firm believer in its materialistic doctrines but eager to 
disseminate them among his countrymen. 

D’Holbach regarded Theism or rather the C-hristian idea 
of God prevalent in his own age as a great impediment 
to human progress. Keenly alive to the miseries which 
result from the inequities of contemporary society he sought 
the social deliverance of man in the emancipation of his 
intellect. Knowing full well how the entire organisation of 
religion had been utilised for the suppression of freedom in the 
realm both of action and of thought he wanted to cut the Gordian 
knot by annihilating religion itself. He went to the very root 
of the matter and refused to accept anything which had the 
slightest tinge of the supernatural. Morley quotes the following 
passage as illustrative of the general outlook of this revolutionary 
thinker : “ Let man cease to search outside the world in which 

he dwells for beings who may procure him a h ppiness which 
nature refuses to grant ; let him study that nature, let him learn 
her laws and contemplate the energy and unchanging fixity with 
which she acts let him consent to ignore the causes surround- 

ed as they are for him by an impenetrable veil, let him undergo 
without a murmur the decrees of universal force.” 

The progress of science in the eighteenth century was not 
without its influence on this rationalist thinker and it is not at 
all surprising to find him enunciate the principle that “ Science 
derived from experience is the source of all wise action.” In 
fact the senses are, according to him, the basis of all knowledge. 
Through the senses alone man comes into contact with the 
external world ; through them does he discover its profoundest 
secrets. Physical sciences are, consequently, of the highest 
authority, along with experience, on all questions, religious, 
social, moral or political. Proceeding along this scientific line of 
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thought D’Holbaeh regarded matter to be eternal and the external 
world of nature to be the result of' this matter in motion. Matter 
and motion — these two are, according to this materialist, the 
fundamental principles of the Universe . Both of them have existed 
from all eternity and are closely interrelated. In course of deve- 
loping his naturalistic theory of the world D’Holbach, however, 
did not accept the conception of matter then current among 
thinkers and writers. “ Instead of regarding matter as a unique 
existence, rude, passive, incapable of moving itself, of combining 
itself,” the true philosopher should try to conceive it “ as a 
kind of existence ; ’ ’ each individual comprising this kind 
might have certain common attributes like extension, impene- 
trability, but “cannot be ranged in a single class.” It may also 
have characteristics which differentiate it from all others. It is 
thus not abstract matter shorn of all individual peculiarities but 
concrete objects which formed the constituents of the ex- 
ternal world. Motion again, in the opinion of this ardent mate- 
rialist, is not something super-imposed upon matter by some 
external reality. It is, on the contrary, “ a fashion of being 
which flows necessarily from the essence of matter ; matter moves 
by its own energy; its motion is due to forces inherent in it.” 

The picture that D’Holbach conjures up before the mind’s 
eye of the imaginative philosopher has been very beautifully 
summed up by Morley. “ Prom the stone which is formed 
in the bowels of the earth by the intimate combination, as they 
approach one another, of analogous and similar molecules, up to 
the sun, that vast reservoir of heated particles that gives light to 
the firmament ; from the numb oyster up to man— we observe an 
uninterrupted progression, a perpetual chain of combinations and 
movements, from which there result beings that only differ 
among one another by the variety of their elementary matters 
and of the combination and proportion of those elements.” As 
an inevitable corollary to this mechanical and necessitarian 
conception of the universe D’Holbach had to accept the principle 
that order and disorder are mere abstract terms having no 
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objective reality and consequently the argument from design 
which had so long been trotted out by deistic philosophers can 
have no validity of its own. Nor could he accept the idealistic 
view of the human personality. Man is nothing but a mere 
link in the eternal chain of nature. All his activities, mental 
or otherwise, are nothing but the result, complex though it 
be, of the elements of which his physical being is composed. 
But unable to explain naturally all the phenomena so inti- 
mately bound up with our existence, we are so far bewildered 
by “ the variety and complication ” of our organism 
and its movement that we invent mind, “an occult force,” 
dragged in to explain some unexplained facts of our life. 
To the defender of the idealistic view this philosopher 
of materialism puts a few cogent questions which he considers 
to be unanswerable : “ How can we figure to ourselves a form 

of being, which, though not matter, still acts upon matter, 
without having points of contact or analogy with it; and, on the 
other hand, itself receives the impulsions of matter through 
material organs that warn it of the presence of external 
objects?” Again, “How can we conceive of the union of the 
body and soul, and how can this material body enclose, bind, 
constrain, determine a fugitive form of being, that escapes every 
sense?” These are indeed difficulties which an idealist must 
reconcile. To call in an Omnipotent Being for explaining these 
enigmas is nothing but an abject “ confession of ignorance.” 
Mind is, consequently, nothing but a resultant of the mechanical 
forces of necessity which lie at the very basis of the universe as 
we see it around us. 

As early as 1811 when Shelley wrote his Necessity of 
Atheism he was unmistakably leaning towards materialism. 
This tendency of thought was, in his case, more or less, a reac- 
tion against what he himself considered to be “ the absurdities 
of the popular philosophy of mind and matter, its fatal conse- 
quences in morals and its violent dogmatism.” 1 It had, however, 

1 Shelley, On Life. 
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an added interest for the poet, associated as it then was, with 
some of the most distinguished natural philosophers “ to whom ” 
to quote the poet’s own words again, “ we are indebted for the 
most stupendous discoveries in physical science.” 1 Naturally he 
had no difficulty in accepting their theory that sensations are the 
basis of all knowledge. It is on’ this fundamental principle that 
the atheist of Oxford built his entire superstructure of arguments 
in defence of that unpopular creed. He even did not scruple to 
repudiate his erstwhile teacher Locke and assert with all the 
emphasis that he could command that — 

“ The senses are the sources of all knowledge to the mind ; 
consequently their evidence claims the strongest assent. 

The decision of the mind, founded upon our own experience, 
derived from these sources, claims the next degree.” 

And “ the experience of others, which addresses itself to the 
former one, occupies the lowest degree.” This is, to all intents 
and purposes, nothing but an accurate exposition of the sensa- 
tionalist school of thought and clearly demonstrates to what great 
extent the youthful mind of the poet had been influenced by 
materialism before he came to study one single page of 
D’Holbach . 2 

The study of D’Holbach, however, strengthened these tenden- 
cies of thought in Shelley and his long philosophical Notes to 
Queen Mab are full, not only of echoes from Systeme de La Nature 
but of distinct and acknowledged borrowings and quotations as 
well. It is a very remarkable fact that in support of the two fun- 
damental principles underlying the poem, namely, the doctrine of 

1 Shelley, On a Futere State, . 

2 The earliest reference to D’Holbaeh’s Le Syst&me de La Nature that we get in 
Shelley’s letters is dated June 3,1812, In a letter of that date the poet informed Godwin 
that he had just finished reading *' Le Systeme de La Nature par Mirab&ud,” He did not 
even then know the true author of this treatise. He again referred to it in a letter, dated 
July 29, 1812, when he “ suspected it to be by Helve this.” The growing influence of the 
book on Shelley’s mind is discernible still later (Aug, 18, 1812). He was then fully con* 
vinced of its beneficial effect on the human mind and sought to translate it for the edifica- 
tion of his contemporaries. 
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necessity and the emphatic or rather over -emphatic assertion of 
anti-theistic ideas, Shelley cited, with a distinct note of self- 
complacency, not Godwin, his mentor, but D’Holbach. 

The influence of the Systems de La Nature on the theological 
and philosophical outlook of the poet is more markedly evident 
in his Refutation of Deism than anywhere else. The main prin- 
ciples which D’Holbach sought to elaborate are all represented in 
the speech of Eusebes; and we seem to feel that Shelley is only re- 
producing the arguments of the French materialist when Eusebes 
describes the human mind as nothing but the passive recipient 
of impressions from outside. The same note of materialism 
we discern in the argument which this ambiguous supporter 
of orthodoxy adduces to prove that what we call the soul or the 
mind must be “ considered as the effect, rather than the cause of. 
motion.” Nor is Eusebes contented with the acceptance of this 
part of his principles. On the contrary, the entire system 
of ideas which the Systhne de La Nature elaborated is utilised by 
this defender of faith with the sole object of demolishing the 
deistic point of view. 

He does not take anything for granted, not even the idea of 
the creation of the universe. “Until it is clearly proved the 
universe was created, we may reasonably suppose that it has 
endured from all eternity;” and to this admiring disciple of 
D’Holbach fresh from his study of the Systhne de La Nature, it 
appears to be far easier to regard the universe as having existed 
from all eternity, than to conceive an Eternal Being capable of 
creating it. “ If the mind,” he asks, “ sink beneath the weight 
of one, is it an alleviation to increase the intolerability of 
the burthen ?” 1 The materialistic conception of the universe 
hinted at as a possible interpretation of the eternal, world, 
soon becomes a certainty when Eusebes, his imagination all 
aflame with such a glorious vision of one vast unity, proceeds 
to depict it, in glowing terms, as an interplay of physical 

1 Sbelley, Necessity of Atheism, • - 
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forces necessarily combined together. The influence of the 
Systeme de La Nature is plainly manifest in the vivid picture that 
he draws for the express purpose of refuting *the arguments of 
Deism. “ The greatest, equally with the smallest motions of 
the universe,” he points out, “ are subject to the rigid necessity 
of inevitable laws. These laws are unknown causes of the known 
effects perceivable in the universe. Their effects are the bound- 
aries of knowledge, their names the expressions of our ignor- 
ance.” The acceptance of necessitarian doctrines was, indeed, 
one of the results of Shelley’s study of Godwin’s Political 
Justice ; but it must be remembered in this connection that 
Godwin himself was indebted to D’Holbach and others for the 
enunciation and development of his theory ; and Shelley’s own 
exposition shows suspicious resemblances to D’Holbach’s. Such 
suspicions are all the more strengthened when in the very next 
sentence the reader is confronted with ideas which almost echo 
the Trench materialist. “ To suppose,” proceeds Eusebes, 
“ some existence beyond or above them, is to invent a second and 
superfluous hypothesis to account for what has been already 
accounted for by the laws of motion and the properties of 
matter.” Again, “ The system of the universe is upheld solely 
by physical powers. The necessity of matter is the ruler of the 
world.” Not only so, Eusebes is now fully convinced that “ the 
known laws of matter and motion, suffice to unravel, even in the 
present state of moral and physical science, the majority of those 
difficulties which the hypothesis of a Deity was invented to 
explain.” 

The problems which seem to offer an insurmountable 
difficulty to such a materialistic conception of the world now 
have little significance for Eusebes. It is ignorance alone 
which, according to him, prevents us from explaining each and 
every phenomenon, however complex or minute it might be, by 
reference to the laws of nature; with the progress of knowledge 
these difficulties, we are indirectly assured, will gradually vanish 
and more evidence will be adduced in favour of this type of 
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materialism. The conception of matter which Eusebes develops 
in the Refutation of Deism, reveals very significantly interesting 
points of resemblance with that of the Systenie de La Nature. 
This ardent student of D’Holbach could very well appreciate the 
French philosopher’s rejection of abstract matter. “Doubtless no 
disposition of inert matter,” so he asserted in his Refutation of 
Deism, “ or matter deprived of qualities, could ever have composed 
an animal, a tree or even a stone. But matter deprived of quali- 
ties is an abstraction, concerning which it is impossible to form 
an idea. Matter, such as we behold it, is not inert. It is infinitely 
active and subtle.” 

The same influence is deseernible in the poet’s conception of 
order and disorder. D’Holbach had pointed out that in this neces- 
sitarian world of ours there can be no question of order or disorder. 
As has been already explained such concepts correspond to no 
objective reality but are entirely dependent on the standpoint of 
the perceiving subject. Shelley, an ardent student of Political 
Justice, had been attracted towards D’Holbach by Godwin’s 
acknowledgement of his indebtedness to this materialist philoso- 
pher. It is only natural that he should accept his principles 
and reproduce them in the writings of his youth. Like D’Holbaeh 
he was at that early period of his life, of opinion that “order 
and disorder are merely modifications of our perceptions of the 
relations which subsist between ourselves and external objects.” 
The very terms are nothing but “ mere expressions denoting our 
perceptions of what is injurious or beneficial to ourselves or to the 
beings in whose welfare we are compelled to sympathise by the 
similarity of their conformation to our own.” 

D’Holbach’s thorough-going materialism made it impossible 
for him to attribute any personality to Nature. Physical laws 
can have no affinity to human qualities and the philosopher 
always cautioned earnest seekers after truth against the anthropo- 
morphic tendency of the human mind. His Nature is not a 
vague abstraction capable of being personified. The poetic 
mind of Shelley, ever eager to create beautiful and concrete images 
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of truth could not, however, rest satisfied with such an absolutely 
mechanical conception of the underlying forces of nature. Al- 
though in his Notes on Queen Mab (VI, 198) he had criticised 
men for endowing the “ unknown cause of known events ” with 
human qualities yet in the very same poem he unconsciously 
created a Spirit of Nature out of the Godwinian principle of 
Necessity. The latent idealism of his mind gradually rebelled 
against the convictions of his intellect till it triumphed over them 
and this crudely conceived Spirit of Nature soon developed into the 
sublime creation of Shelley’s imagination whose plastic stress 
sweeps over the commonplace materials of the world, and trans- 
forms them into radiant forms of beauty and truth. 

Though from 1812 when Shelley first read £ Le Systeme de 
La Nature ’ to 1814 when his Refutation of Deism was published 
D’Holbaeh exerted a very great influence over the mind of the 
poet, the question of determining the extent of this influence is 
rendered very difficult by the fact that Godwin also derived many 
theories and ideas from the same source. And knowing, as all 
critics of Shelley do, how Godwin dominated over Shelley during 
the same period, it is often doubtful as to whether the poet- 
derived a particular idea from Political Justice or from Systeme 
de La Nature. As a matter of fact, many ideas, e.g., of Neces- 
sity, which it is very natural to regard as being borrowed from 
D’HoIbach, appear, on closer analysis, to have been, by reason of 
close parallelism of thought and even of phraseology, derived from 
Political Justice rather than from anything else. Closer person- 
al contact between Godwin and Shelley, the poet’s increasing 
absorption in the social and political theories of his preceptor, 
gradually overshadowed everything else and the very fact that 
Shelley gave up the project of translating D’HoIbach seems to 
indicate that he had definitely freed himself from the influence of 
the materialistic philosopher. 

In course of time, the innate idealism of Shelley’s mind 
rebelled even against the Necessitarianism of Godwin not to 
speak of the more pronounced materialism of the French 
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school. The poet’s repudiation of these doctrines as expressed 
in On Life and his letters was absolutely unequivocal and defi- 
nite. His interesting analysis of his lapse into materialism un- 
mistakably show with what contempt he, at a subsequent period, 
regarded his early preceptors. His poems are all steeped in the 
atmosphere of idealistic thought. Sometimes his mystic experi- 
ences and intuitive visions so enthusiastically celebrated in his 
Epipsychidion, Hymn to Intellectual Beauty or Prometheus 
Unbound make one wonder whether this was the same Shelley 
who once regarded mind to be a mere function of matter. In 
fact it might be asserted without any fear of contradiction that 
the period during which the poet was expatiating on the glorious 
vision of an absolutely mechanised universe was one not of 
development and progress but of retrogression. He was all this 
time painfully trying to compel his whole personality to proceed 
along lines entirely injurious to it's own growth. The extent of 
his reaction against the system of materialistic thought plainly 
indicates how he was, under a misconceived notion, seeking to 
do violence to his own nature. 

In spite, however, of these injurious effects on his own self, 
materialism and sceptical thought did one service to the poet. 
They woke him to a sense of the falsehood and absurdity of 
much of his earlier orthodox opinions. Under the searching 
analysis which is a fundamental characteristic of the methods 
used by sceptics and materialists of the days of Shelley, the 
cruder ideas of the poet on such questions as the immortality of 
the soul, the existence of a Deity, underwent a remarkable trans- 
formation; and the idealism of Shelley in his later days had 
little in common with his earlier beliefs. The spirit of ortho- 
doxy had to be exorcised from the mind of Shelley before he 
could soar to the highest regions of idealistic thought. This 
process might be painful but it was none the less necessary. 
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Kshitis Chandra Chatterjee, M.A. 

The fourteen rules etc., are known as the Siva 

Sutras. According to one view Siva was the first grammarian. 
He taught these rules to Panini. We read in the Katha- 
saritsagara, Kathapithalambaka, Tarahga IV, sis. 20-22. — 
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In the Paniniya Siksa (56-57) we find — 
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In Bengal there is a tradition that Mahesvara Vyakarana 
was the first and best grammar : 
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(Gopala Cakravartin’s commentary on Saptasatl, I. 1.) 
According to another legendary view. Mahadeva at the 
end of his Tandava dance struck his drum fourteen times and 
each stroke brought out a sutra : 
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(Nandikes'vara Kasika, I. 1.) 


According to this view means not 
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Whatever the historical value of the above views may 
be they clearly point to one fact, vis,, the Siva sutras are not 
the composition of Panini but existed most probably in the 
same form long before his date. This conclusion is strength- 


ened by the fact that Patanjali while apologising for the 
fasNtfsWSf in the sutra distinctly pronounces it to be 


the first rule of Panini. 



vf SfiWTO JRRf 



V* 


I 



| (Mahabhasya, ed. Kielhorn, I, 


p. 40, 11. 6-9.) 
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Candra also observes : 

m fm r i g firttr:— vtfci 

vfh cp| v^rf?r i rrarf% * wmt 5^: 

[fa. ^ *!?£.], S^WT^Hf * RIRTfafa [fa- R|«] W* 1 1 (p. 5, 
11. 9-12). 

Candra concludes from several Phitsfltras that the 
original form of the sutras has generally been retained with 
the exception of tjsh'R which was originally tr^ftsp This is, 
however, very doubtful. Many new technical terms are met 
with in the Phitsutras, but it would not be safe to conclude 
for that reason that all these terms are anterior to Paijini. 

Nagesa also remarks in his (Benares 

edition, p. 8)— 1 I ipfa: 

i spirit ifarm, B’PHfafcsra, ^ 

STOTTOTR, WST* RPC# sHf?W«?: I * * * gfaWM|4|2|1 

i m 

wrrat w^tt rwrt vfh ?p?st: i m ^rafqpraTvnsF'r 

snwrarOT: i vr tnfa^raRT WRfaq i 

It is evident, as Nagesa points out, that the Siva sutras 
were primarily intended for Pratyaharas and not for a 

phonetic classification of Sanskrit sounds. Kaiyata also says 
the same thing— RRt^rcmf % ^SXWfaRrR^:. 

Though in one passage of the Bhasya we find — 

RTRf^rat m =r wm i 

qrerer ^tRfasi^ II (cd. Kielhorn, I, p. 36, 

11. 14-15.) 

1 Mr. B. Faddegon is, in my opinion, wrong in holding that the chief purport of the Siva 
sutras is a phonetic classification. The repetition of if as well as the inversion of the 
natural order of the voiced aspirates, nasals, etc., is enough to disprove his assertion. He 
is further wrong in regarding <Jt as a K«tr$ft. Bhatfcoji distinctly says — •Nfcfcpjphr 
Hen: i.e, t technical devices formed with the help of the sutra 

^TTf^FsT ^cfT are known by the name of JJogTfR. 
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where a knowledge of the letters also is mentioned as 
one of the objects of the Siva sutras, still that can, by no 
stretch of the imagination, be regarded as the principal 
object . 1 For easy reference we give below the fiiva sutras as 
found in Panini’s Astadhyayi and their corresponding rules 
from the Mugdhabodha. The sutras as found in Panini are : 


mt%, 





grqn, aiwt, ¥<?[• 


The same rules are found in Bhoja’s Sarasvat Ikantha- 
bharanam and other works of the Panini school, as well as in 
the A gnipuraiia. In the Candra Vyakaraua the is 

generally the same as we find in Panini, only the fifth and 
sixth Siva sutras have been combined into one, viz., 'fgcRsjw. 
The Mugdhabodha has gone much farther than its predecessors 
and has remedied certain defects in the Siva sutras. It not 
only combines the fifth and sixth sutras but the first and 
second as well. The sutra found in the Mugdhabodha is : 




wnra wtFtm mzn'tm fsw 

t: i 


In the original Siva sutras the final consonant in every 
case is indicatory. Pratyaharas are formed by taking any 
letter of the fourteen rules and placing immediately after it 
an indicatory letter subsequent to it. The Pratyahara so 
formed will denote the initial letter as also all the inter- 
mediate letters. Thus =?ptr s means % g, gsi means g, <=f, *r, 

W-, % *T and so on. 

Vopadeva found that an indicatory letter was necessary 
in the case of the pratyaharas for vowels to avoid the hiatus 
caused by two vowel sounds coming together, but in the case 


1 Inspite of the assertion of Liebich I have some doubts as to the authorship of the 
Vrtti attributed to Candra. V’or one thing, in the Vrtti on (II, 2. 08) 

we find the example Now if Candra himself had composed the 

Vrtti we should expect to find the name of one of his predecessors here and not his own 
name. I cannot recall a single instance where a grammarian mentions his own name 
in an example to his rule. , ' 
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of consonants or vowels and consonants hod., indicatory 
letter was needed. The first ancl last sounds placed n* 
position might easily imply these as well as the intervene ^ 
ones by what is known as the Sandamsa nyaya or the maxim 
of the forceps 1 and consequently dispensed with the anubcmdha 
in these cases. 

In the Phitsutras we find several pratyaharas which are 
identical with those accepted by Papini and a few which are 
different. In II. 1.19.24.26 and III. 2. we get ^ or ^rsj 
which corresponds to of Paqini. In II. 26. occurs 33 f s 

identical with Panini’s II. 25' and III. 17 contain in the 

sense of our 8 > is obscure. 

Bhattoji reads and Kielhorn thinks that 

this is undoubtedly the right reading. I have, however, grave 
doubts on this point. If stands for can hardly 

be expected to be identical with the of Panini’s system. 
The materials at our command are very scanty and do not 
warrant any deduction. 

The chief defects of the Siva sutras are : — 

(!) The repetition of the anubcmdha ^ which occurs in 
the first as well as sixth sutra thus leading to confusion ; 

(2) The repetition of f which is found in the fifth and 
fourteenth sutras ; 

(3) The sutras and consisting only of single 
letters ; 

(4) The splitting up of the voiced aspirates into two 
parts— and ; 

(5) The splitting up of the voiceless unaspirates into 
two parts — one part tagged on to the voiceless aspirates and 
the other kept separate— and sprsr ; 

* Dr. Belvalkar is wrong when he speaks of the absence of all Hts' of the u Pan inly a 
System” in ‘pratyaharas* of Mugdhabodha. There are no less than three ‘its* in Vopadeva*s 
system which are identical with those of the PaninTya system. It is a great pity that the 
karned Doctor did not take the trouble of reading the first page of the book, for we 
find there: m \ Wc[ I •••TO ^RT*. I 
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(6) Th^gJ^dfe of the natural order of nasals, and the 
voicelep^^voiced consonants, 

^5;' Now, as to the first point. It is difficult to understand 
the predilection of the ancients for They might have easily 
utilised *j[, etc., for this purpose. As it is, however, and 
^ which are the only pratyaharas with w require explana- 
tion at every step. Patanjali thus discusses the question : — 

*P[fa[ “TT W. I Wt Wf: ! 

fttfs^C. (VI. 3. lll)-**%sw: (VII. 4. 13)---^SJWH’WTg- 
mfe: (VIII. 4. 57)--^^ : (I. i. 5l.)-..^f^cjwror 

mums: (I. l. 69). 


After discussing the question fully Bhasyakara asks the 
question as to why ur should be selected for this office twice. 

far WTft ? Vets wramreraf 

dfawm — fa^rtffarafar^ far i 

asiiw^rm: i 


Vaidvanatha quotes an ancient kdrikd on this point : 


uv^’qwr: *rf Tim: i 

wm?#ir q*r ii 


Candra also introduces no change in this particular case 
but in his §f% comments as follows : — 

^WSTfaf TP§T^5f ’HfM, ^JEtwfaf 1 I 

He has been able to do away with the exception in the 
case of ^fa [t|3 ras * TO ’murnm as in his grammar there is no 
rule corresponding to the portion of Panini’s rule. 

Let us now see what will happen if the first nr is 
omitted altogether and the first and second Siva sutras are 
combined into one, nmi s occurs in the following rules : — 

(1) I. I. 51. 

(2) spsf^wfcsr I. i. 69. 
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(3) $rn W® VI. 3. 11. 

(4) %yq:, VIE. 4. 13. 

(5) VIII. 4. 57. 

In the first, second and fourth cases there will be no 
difference if we substitute ^rqr for qw. The fourth is practi- 
cally confined to the Vedas and so much latitude is allowed 
in the case of the Vedas that we may leave it out of account 
altogether. It is only in the case of that 'qeff; substituted 
for spin will necessitate fs: instead of but the diffi- 
culty can be easily met by adding the reservation (i.e., 
not in the ease of q?), As a matter of fact Vopadeva in his 
Mugdhabodha has combined three rules into one and for 

1W ftffsw: and <itq: and ftf* reads 

2. The mention of twice. — On this point the Maha- 

bhasya has the following comments : — 

m m qr i wm® ftsft: ? qffqtsis^wf w pot ■ ^ 

^...ijqfq^sl ftwRigftq# W5rqT#wft q . riqiTcf 

q^q I qft q ftf%<?qpfTcqq^l fldrwq^ai: 3rassr. i 

(Kielhorn,Vol. I, p. 27.) 

The author of the Mugdhabodha with his characteristic 
penetration realised that it would be absurd to mention the 
same letter twice and consequently mentioned it only once 
in the KOTfrop but he also was confronted with the same 
difficulty and had to formulate a separate rule, *R^r, £.<?., ^ 
is to be understood as being included in the pratyahara wer. 

Thus we see that it is not possible to avoid mentioning =5 
twice and that the fourteenth Biva sutra though treating of a 
single letter is indispensably necessary. 

The whole argument is summed up in the following 
kcirika — 

f?sKf ftwftsqsrft smfq 

ft# N 
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3. The siifcra gpir. — It has been necessary to compose 

this new rule in order that ^ may not be included in the pra- 
tyahara The pratyahara m is found in the following 

rules ; — 

(1) wSttfzfkm (viii. 3- 3). 

(2) (VIII. 3.9). 

(3) (VIII. 4. 2). 

(4) (VIII. 4. 63). 

Of these the first two refer to the Vedas and need not 
therefore detain us. The fourth would be improved by sub- 
stituting for There will be difficulty only in the'.case 

of the third, viz., which means that sj 

following t (including r) and Ef is to be changed into ^ even 
when the letters included in the pratyahara and cppf, etc., 
intervene. Here can be excluded only by means of the 
sutra . 

The Mugdhabodha by its new method of the formation of 
pratyahara is enabled to effect a vast improvement in this ease 
by reading ^ for ^ and thus precluding not only but j, 
also. 

As has been already pointed out, Candra has combined 
the sutras and into and has got over the 

difficulty in the case of sp#sfe by accepting the correction 
proposed by the Varttikakara and reading The other 

difficulty he has solved very ingeniously. Panini and others 
of his school mention the letters which might intervene 
between ^ or if and *f. Candra following the Varttika in his 
rule (VI. 4. 132) mentions those letters 

which may not intervene and has thus no occasion to make 
use of the Pratyahara 

4. The splitting up of the voiced aspirates into yprt 
and gsuT- — This has been done with a view to obtaining the 
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pratyahara 7737 which is found in only one sutra, vis., ftaf 
Tife and which is supplied by to the next sutra Tjfq 

The two rules mean that the final ^ of a stem is 
lengthened before the affixes and 7^ affixes begin- 

ning with any of the letters included in the pratyahara Tpsr. 
Now this lengthening takes place before 77 and in the case 
of terminations and 77, 3 and ef in the case of 

terminations. Thus we see the use of the pratyahara here 
does not secure gmq so far as the mental operations are 
concerned but rather involves But since it is necessary 

to take 77 and ^ in the one case and 7f, ^ and 77 in the other 
we cannot dispense with the anubandha sp For if we read 
Tife, 17 will be excluded, and if on the other hand we 
read 7[fq, ^ will be included and give rise to such undesirable 
forms as etc. 

It is possible, however, to avoid the anubandha si and 
at the same time to secure in the mental operations by 
amending the rules thus : fNf 17% and In 

the case of *H7ra there will be the q r gra ^77%. 

The author of the Mugdhabodha has here, as elsewhere, 
brought his hard clear intellect to bear on the problem and 
effected a vast improvement by combining the two rules 
into his one rule : ‘sufawrfe which means before 77, 77 or ef 
of the or terminations, ^ is changed into ^7. As he 
has prescribed wa (and not simply 77) for #, 7TT7H7, etc., present 
no difficulty. 

5. The splitting up of the voiceless unaspirates into two 
— and gpjTp — This has been done to obtain a 
convenient pratyahara which would include ^ 7 q and 
for certain specific operations as the mutation of 
fqin into Tf. The pratyahara is found in only one 
rule of Panini, viz., (YU. 3. 7) where is 

indispensable. One cannot help thinking that if an anu- 
bandha had been inserted after 7f, the phonetic character 
2 
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of the voiceless aspirates would have been brought out and 
there would have been real ^sfef so far as mental opera- 
tions are concerned in the case of those rules which 
concern themselves with aspirates only. 

6. The change of the natural order of the nasal, etc. — 
The Sanskrit alphabet is based on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples. In the enumeration of the consonants of each group 
first of all we take the voiceless unaspirates, then the voice- 
less aspirates, then the voiced unaspirates, then the voiced 
aspirates and then the nasals in which there is a new nasal 
element. As regards the vargas again, the gutturals come 
first as being nearest to the pharynx, then the palatals, then 
the cerebrals, then the dentals and lastly the labials as being 
placed at the greatest distance from the pharynx. In the 
Siva sutras for the convenience of the formation of the pra- 
tyaharas for grammatical operations this natural order has 
often been changed. 


THE CRITICS OF SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 

By 


Kshitish Chandra Chattebjee, M.A. 

Parthasarathi Misra in his Sastradipika sums up the 
charges against grammar in the following Karika : 

tow: ii 1 

No authority can possibly attach to grammar, for it 
has nothing authoritative as its basis, because its adherents 
themselves differ widely in their opinions and cast aspersions 
on each other, because it serves no useful purpose, because 
its teachings are in conflict with the Vedas and lastly because 
it is self- contradictory. 

(I) Now as regards the first point. We derive all our 
knowledge of grammar from the writings of the three sages 
Plnini, Katyayana and Patanjali whence grammar is described 
as But Panini and others are human beings 

and as such cannot be regarded as free from the four defects — 

(mistake), (carelessness), fqirfaBJT (desire to deceive) 
and (defect of the senses). Thus grammar being 

a product of the human brain must, in order that its authority 
may be established, be shown to be based on the Vedas, 
which it is not possible to do. No doubt we find mention of 
many technicalities of grammar, of aj^ and in the 

1 Kumarila also practically concludes his xjs.q’s ? with these words 



1 sTOPft rra ss 

— Tanfcravarfctika, Anandasrama ed», p. 274, 
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Vedas themselves. We find, for instance, such texts as 

w m w ” “ w. w%\ wrt 
upr. w\ #% *rafa ” “ sri^ irraftrafaT 

“rWT^ mmm VT3H&* etc. But these texts 
refer to the Pratisakhyas which deal exclusively with Vedie 
words and accents and have nothing to do with grammar in 
the sense in which we are considering it here. 

Should you say that the science of grammar like the 
science of medicine is based on the usage of the Sistas or 
experts, we must ask you to define clearly what you mean 
by Sista. Do you mean by Sista those who use correct words 
like rft, etc., or those who use corrupt words like jtt# 1, etc., or 
those who use both ? In the first case the vicious circle is 
inevitable, for grammar is based on the usage of the Bistas 
and Bistas are those who are versed in grammar. In the 
second case, it has to he admitted that coachmen and others 
who use such corrupt words as etc., are Sista and that 
grammar based on the usage of these coachmen 1 who 
habitually use corrupt words lays down rules for the formation 
of correct words — a statement which is self-contradictory. 2 
In the third case it is difficult to conceive what useful purpose 
would be served by grammar which prescribes a heterogeneous 
mass of correct and corrupt words. 5 


1 By the same brilliant process of reasoning a philosopher arrived at the following 
conclusion as to the origin of language : u The first men as yet speechless came together in 
order to invent speech, and to discuss the most appropriate names that should be given to 
t he perceptions of the senses and the* abstractions of the mind.” 

2 In the Mahabhasya, however, we find the tables turned on the grammarian who 
discovered 'an apasabda in the language of his charioteer (ed. Kielhorn^ Vol, II, p. oo7). 


8 favtmpppr sft ^ Ism 

cKTO^f{— ^ fsTKswNi# strawi farei sftri «r 

warn# *traTfi{swreifa»: siutrfe^r. fen, 
srrax , iifof% ssjTfttfcra i g 

ftre# Bimi! I —Nyayamafijan, pp. 410-11. 
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gistas such as the authors of the Kalpa-sutras, Smrti- 
texts, Mlmamsa and Grhya-sutras have been found to use 
any number of “ incorrect ” words. The nom. neut. sing, of 
is not but (ending in ‘ t ’) — a form found in 

such sentences as ^RTRfjTcrc^pipT yet Masaka in various 
places uses such incorrect expressions as WTFffifrrc: 
and the author (of the Ohandogya-sutras) himself has said : 

ipNnfafor. According to Panini’s rule ^farfsRT: 
jpif (I. 3. 72) a root with an indicatory svarita vowel 

or a root with an indicatory takes the Atmanepada when 
the benefit of the action accrues to the agent, yet in the 
text srffspWTd: ^f% where the nom. to is three 

priests and where, consequently, the benefit of the action 
does not accrue to the agent (the merit arising from the 
performance of the sacrifice going to the SfSnFTR) and thus 
where we should expect Parasmaipada as in the sentence 
gsrfad 3T5T3RT: Atmanepada has been used regardless of grammar. 
Similarly in the sutra UT^f%rf ^ STfij: Asvalayana 

has not used in irafqgflr though it is a compound in direct 
j violation of Panini’s rule : (YII. 1. 37). 

In on the other hand, has been used in 

* even though it is not a compound. Similarly in his 

work on Siksa, Narada writes 1 where the 

expression jpsp} is on a par with words like »psrt, etc. 

! Similarly in the line 'SfTdR: ^srffT [VIII. 56] where we 

should expect if Manu has joined % 'ffETftT 

| into Sandhi regardless of the doctrines of grammar. Similarly 

j in the Mffnamsa-sutra ^ (I. 1. 18) the word jfasj 

I which can be correctly used only in the sense of jftfarqnTf or 

Jftwpsr: has been used in quite a different sense, viz., Jra iWH - 
Similarly in the sutra (J. S., IX. 3. 18) instead of 

saying has been used against all canons of 

grammar. Similarly the author of the Grhva-sutras has made 

3 In tli© printed text the reading is (II. 8. 1). 
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use of the expression where he should have said 

the substitute (for wt) being out of place, for 
Papini in his rule “ mWfW— ” (VII. 3. 78) distinctly lays down 
that is to be substituted for only before affixes 

and <p 2 , as every schoolboy knows, is an affix. Even 

in the Nirukta which is the complement of grammar there 
are many uses which do not conform to the rules of grammar, 
such as 5f r gp [ % (Brahmana is so called because he 

speaks). While stating the derivative meaning of the word 
Brahmana as applied to the frogs in the stanza 
siTsprffiT:, Yaska with a view to show that this particular 
application of the word Brahmana is due to their habit of 
speaking, uses the word ^q[«r instead of substituting ^ for 
^ according to Panini’s rule sjaft (II. 4. 53) and saying 
[In the printed texts of the Nirukta, however, we find 

fsuvr svt; JtpfTvr h 

gvr “ 5rolt*t ctst era — 

“ wW ” i “ *smrafacr< ” ifh i 

sfcf “ vsife snsran: ” 

'nwqt Jrahssi ngn)?* i “ najfggti avfftTi gif: ’ 

*r up;: i ?rat firerat *rrct*r |>wi*]—“ ua$ ^§r fpt?j * ^ jtpanfc- 
ar^rg^f p up: i <rar “ wrarc vfa tgran ” [vg «ia,^] ’rsra ^mnc: * 

ft m&i towW * iraT i era? #ftrararaft “ ra » 

W- V' HH!'] WTrawtraTO<rafii: p*rat up: i p? “ 

% ” [«■• I.- 5% gsra «r? vpyi gs?x ssvreixw 

gyrabwnrcfofit *nsra faraifsi: vp: i isftt a ww f*pr 

nvPii «r?h vig snij’jft s^’STfgfh [fir. <i^u] i ansRrmt: [w- 4, 

fwpit ^vsra? 

ptppI*? irwnf^ftr spra i 

v# ^ravprarfirfiwregxurrat: i 
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There is no end of incorrect words in itihasas and puranas 

We also find words like efcc -’ used by the author ° f 

works like the Hastisiksa. . * 

Vflmiki, for example, uses such an expression as 
w n ss> n and Dvaipayana such a sentence as era era 
5^,.' In sentences like fOT? «T«rt ^I*rt * WW « 
^ 'etc, words have been used by Palakapya, Bajaputra 

and others regardless of grammar.- 

Nor can Grammar be held authoritative because It is 

generally recognised as a for, according r to us, it is not 

fira, Z*. etc., that constitute the six Yedangas but the 

Soup of six, ^r, ftr. et0 - O' ,f hl : does n0 ‘ ?** 

” u if y „u insist on the generally accepted enumeration of 

’. J w hich grammar is included, even then 

the six Vedangas m wniou. » ,,,,,, 

, a • rtf ; nT1 hut grammar must he held to mean 

not grammar in general but the grammatical speculation 

scattered in Vedic literature or the Prafsakhyas. The text 

a** aisp* may 

of these two. . , , , 

Thus we find the science of grammar is not based on 

solid granite but on heaps of sand. 

& +„ flip next noint. 8 It is well-known that 

(2) Now we come to the next point, x . 

Sanskrit grammar is based on the sutras of Panin., the 

vWtikas* of Katyayana which explain, criticise and supple- 
ment the rules of Paijini, and the Bhasya of Patanjall w ic 

i • tu -nip, of Panini and Katyayana and often 
explains the rules of ^ ^ ^ ,, ^ 

severely criticises tne lattei. 

regarded as more authoritative than the two other sages, as 
. . _ “w»wiwrot” 

l- " N - M> ’ p ‘ 414 ‘ . ___. xr hwki: " sfit 

3 u 3 *. * 

^ r - 1 * T- 259 - eeoond and fifth points have been taj^n up together. 

3 For the sake of convenience, ^ , M 

4 1 
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he, coming much later than they, had an opportunity of 
observing a much greater number of actual forms. 1 Kaivata 
says (on II. 4. 26) 

Bhattoji also remarks in his Praudhamanorama on 
(VII. 6. 94)— 

wiaicpTt%BfiT5imfh i 

^frrf^p g qreq ! 

5jwt ’da rra^f i ’crrra i 


Now these three sages often differ from one another. 
Katyayana is openly hostile to Panini. He subjects the rules 
of Panini to a rigorous test, finds many of them wanting, 
rejects some of them and suggests supplementary rules to 
remedy the defects of others. His rules often end with 
or ff?r 3 ra?° 5 pfl[ meaning that Panini ought to have 
said this but has not said. 


The Bhasyakara professes the highest regard for Panini, 
thinks his rules perfection itself, says at the beginning of 

his treatise : ^Thfwnf%: JpTPPRi'T^' TJFS^W 

5 3 1 #P3[ STfrTT SRN ^ iPRltH »qfirrT 

fsff ^pllwr I (ed. Kielhorn, Yol. I, p. 39) and further on 
(under Panini, VI. 1. 77) — 


M if TOTOWt rt^focPS iTJPttecRTC | 

*Jw4jfoTPI 1% psiTfiT sjpi ^Jfc[ II 

yet he takes all sorts of liberties with the rules of Papini, 
sometimes rejects them wholesale (as the seven rules in the 
^TCTf^R section), sometimes goes out of his way to change 


1 era; mj&{\ 

¥TMgi?r 11 

— Haradatta*s Padamanjarl, Benares ed., p. 7. 
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them (as in VIII. 4. 28, which he changes to 

Wf 35*1 ), splits up single rules of Panini into two— one 
part prescriptive and the other merely illustrative (as in the 
case of VI. 3. 84, etc.), sometimes 

charges Panini with carelessness as when he speaks of 
the repetition of cp? in ^ ( IV - 2 - 39 ) as JWmiTO 

and so on, and turns and twists the rules of Panini in all 
conceivable ways. Sometimes he raises objections which 
he cannot solve ; like the Frankenstein monster they prove too 
strong for him. Let us take some more concrete examples. 

It has been pointed out that in the very first rule of 
Panini the canons of both grammar and rhetoric have been 
violated. The rule is meaning =5fr, § and ^ are to 

be know r n as vowels. Now it is a commonplace of 
grammar and rhetoric that of the subject and the predicate, 
since the subject is more or less known to us and the predicate 
supplies some new information about the subject, it is the 
subject that is to be placed first, for we always find it easy 
to pass from the known to the unknown. The violation 
of this rule constitutes the defect known as finNlfWr. 1 In 
the rule the predicate ought to have been placed 

after just as Papini himself says Patanjali 

points out the defect and apologises for Panini— 

wram ^srcTT** i ^rreiaif wsrm afv- 

i ^nwf% to Ikswfe 

Wif^f mi m I (ed. Kielhorn, 

Vol. I, p.'dO). 

This apology is lame and completely breaks down in the 
case of the rule wm mnsprsra: (I- 2 - 41 ) where commentators 
are forced to admit, the inversion of the order of the subject 

i The commentator of the (Trivandrum ed., pp. 15-16) tries to show that 

there are indications in the writings of Papini, Katyayana and Patanjali about many of the 
rhetorical defects. ... 
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and predicate merely serves to show that the grammarians do 
not recognise the defect known as f%£Nnf%JTst. 

The non-mutation of the final palatal into the corres- 
ponding guttural is the other defect in this rule. This also 
Patanjali explains away with the help of a rule applicable 
only to the Vedas for according to him (ed. 

Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 37 , 1 . 4 ). 

Frequently we find sharp differences of opinion among 
the grammarians themselves on many points. 1 The word qrf grf 
foi* instance is to he derived with the suffix ^ according to 
Panini and <7 according to Patanjali. Prom the sutra 

(V. 2. 39 ) it appears that in fjTWT«f the affix is , 
but from the varttika ^WHT^RpttNTcf the suffix appears to be 
vgT^lg. 2 According to Panini the compound of sfw with a 
substantive is optional, whereas according to Katyayana it is 
obligatory. 8 

1 qrqrai fqqtcrq^r. fecn: 1 

fqf cwmq^fknra 11 

— Tantravarttika, Anandasrama ed,, p. 246. 

3 iwffarr qifirafeqcr ?q-q<*ra:, wTqrffajT or-nsra:, ffxtsrr qrqifirat?? qgq, ^rrom- 
Itwm [ sjxiqe ^qrqrf^qr ] sfit ’srqgfxfn 1 — Sabdakaustubha, p. 6. 

3 ftoft *mt xwrxr tfir qiffiqiqnxt wqpr qnaimt qr 

qtq’qqiwqqjra [ xui^ix qi] sfti %fh vwqRf vrEifk: 1 

[ xi m \ ] xfe q«sr tsst ^ra^tqp[ 1 striker* ^ra?T%qra qrwrqq^ 1 

f? ft<ww*M«fHwr lyrq I — Sahara on J. S., X. 8. 4. 

nF^tx^rqq; g^arrerasra' xrq^fiffir [ *i*i< ] q^-r qqqux^qnxqt: wfera gq4- 
tfsrr qrrgwti qira^wnag-fft § qqqrresqrRdt: ^tq4rqfvfen?g: 1 <ro “qr^pr- 

a , q^qtqrff i qvqrq'itifqt<5qsjn3q!T^” [<nsiu] sftr qn^fqqfxnqimg fqgxifqsit^ 
frl isiKi 1 nraqnw xr*ra# [xmi] x^ran: ?ra mg^ 1 v4 wqxfqxter 

qvq: ^fiqi 

“ ^ vifaPni ftiFf sfiwqfiwro [11x1$] qrfog qmxn gqqfen [qi^w©], ns qfmrqqf 
fqqth Fft fe; fewra# f%# g jnnKtqrwqm 1” 

[mu] xrwrqi% 1 
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Further, according to Patanjali those words are to be 
regarded as correct the precise meanings of which may be 
easily ascertained from the practice of experts and which have 
been in use in these particular senses from time immemorial. 
And what do we find in Panini ? 1 From the beginning to 
the end his work abounds with words and expressions like 
fz, •q, ¥1, etc., which were never in use before his time and 
which must consequently he regarded as ‘ apasabdas.’ A 
strange sight this — the work of an exponent of correct words 
bristling with incorrect words S 

What is stranger still is that Papini himself has violated 
his own rules at almost every step. Take for instance such 

a simple rule as srfvram: srafa: (I- 4. 30). In this rule the word 
grfsrsjm: may well be regarded as an instance of the maximum 
of error in the minimum of space. According to the dictum 
sngfofsfr,” (III. 3. 198.2) has been tagged on to 
to indicate that the writer is speaking of the root 5 f«|. The 
sutra does not certainly prescribe ablative ending for the pro- 
ducer of the root. The word «rfsf has here evidently been used in 
the sense of “ the act of being born ” — a meaning which it can 
never have according to the rules of grammar. Further the 
rule ssfcfiTreii (II. 2. 15) forbids the compounding of an 
objective genitive with a word ending in the agent suffix 
or Paiiini has gone out of his way to compound gtfsj with 
and thereby violated one of his own rules. He has 

• ^ 

1 vs to sfa tow: i 

scrawl i “wswur,” y:,” 

“vtjjt r:,” wiifeTOPraTOJ i — Sayana on Taittiriya Samhita, 1.1.1, 

sttot: tott: ftra# fkiwro: i 

l ctret topt' to to. totot tot: a— TOTOrd i 

* Another provision of this rule has been violated in qqsrtftapft — PSpini, I. 4. 55. 

2 
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violated another rule of his, vis., 

(YI. 4. £4) by not dropping the vowel of the root sprj and 
changing g into 5^. 

Then again Panin i uses the expression ^TTOTOcsiTg (I. 2. 35) 
where the toTO in is absolutely indefensible for he 

himself has forbidden such compounds in his rule .. 

(II. 2. 11). In this instance his noble example has been followed 
even by his commentator and critic Katyayana who constantly 

uses such expressions as i 5rff?Rrg3iccITc{ i 

(mi?°i?)> wi g (wtw)» etc - 

Then again he frames the rules fenm: (III. 2. 126) 

and *$^3 (IV. 4. 118) in direct violation of his own 
teaching 'S^rgeTOf (II. 2. 3), £.<?., in a Dvandva compound, a 
word with a smaller number of vowels is to precede. 

Then again he has his rules TOT (V. 2. 12) 

and gsgfSr (YI. 1. 14) in direct violation of all known 

canons of number and gender, for 3^ substantive is never 
neuter and tot is always plural. In the rule (IY. 3.57) 

it is difficult to understand why he uses the plural number. 

Many of his rules are ambiguous — and ambiguity is the 
one fault a sutra should not labour under. In the case of his 
use of the pratyaharas ??>ur and we do not know whether he 
intends the first or the second w. 

The writings of Katyayana are also full of such ungram- 
matical words as xpirb etc. 

And Patanjali does not lag behind his two masters in 
his use of incorrect words and expressions. In 
grammar requires that the first component of the compound 
should drop its frofff. In sjitpjn' gp?, Sc3T 

the rule III. 4. 27 requires 

the addition of . Then again such expressions as 
fiRWW, WWN WITftrfmft ** I mm eto.. clearly 
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violate the fundamental rules of grammar. sss^RT 
is manifestly tautologous. 1 

Let us now examine in some detail the first few lines of 
the great commentary of this highest authority on grammar. 
He begins his book with the sentence srer SF^T«prr^R*|. 
Critics have taken exception to the compound 
on the ground that a compound with the objective genitive in 
such cases is barred by the rule ^ (II. 2 . 14). He then 
asks fsrf ? This cannot refer to the word 

in the compound ajs^igan^RW for the simple reason that it is a 
subordinate member of a compound. 2 Then again Patanjali’s 

1 %fq snwrefa xx ^ qftftcrr: \ 

IcUt t$ft *USIlfeg^!T%sf upt II 
lPifp'*ri% wqsppm i 

qra ^T=9i^ froxf*. n 

it crm<T “wftqrg: treat: ’’ [ii8R°] 5*mf% i stftsr% f? “ s^ftvt 

vrgftpi” [^riu c R ] ftf?Nti x ■v era qrg: 

i spiipt ppvr siftsi*it qrpnwT *N sre^qipcr: i ftoit qfe 
spsrsreff srfswnwTf^srm w?t pwtpv ftarat i w* “ssreimt qttft” hRiu] 
tft qfafqp#te*WM4l'itre sro^qraiiqftarpt: i p “iqpfsrer— ’ [mtu] 5 ft 
qftfti vs *raw- w qifgfsfq anfiramcsng fi?i ” 

5ft, tot “ vrewN g TOsi^^rrarg ” [ii?riu] ?lt i to iretr w? qresftsiT to: 

TOreOarat viftcroi “pppra5nft«n-— ” ( suiurs] 5ft p i 

«r$OTfWtp*nWt [snip] pito to5^ ^tot^vtostot: p: “ pt vT§mft- 
wf^r^fr: ^ hist's!] 5ft pratafrotsfa x to: i “tot towt toit vtfrog 

vtot tott qftirc” 5ft “ totptoi- — ” [^isw] sarawi'iTOisatsfv *t 
srgw: i — T. V., p. 260. See also N. M., p. 413, 11. 18 S. 

5 pfq^F “ tqt SJ^T^Tl ” 5ft PITOT* “ €fwif tfpiFtt X ” 5ft fttrottt 
pft qpf 1OT Jt^Bsrftwrqiffqft^Wrt sft #qtft*Pt^, SrtTOTOfTOmqiswft- 
qtqqpr sfprt, x x wtftrpp ftp; pvt 'S^totto: to tpiTOTOi t^p ttf ar tffiii 
uprr pref toto i v p fir TOrmrftTO x ^ arfroft tf TOpf 5P TOpfitg’ 

srerot n ptereron: i ^ q tTOfro i p tottot: i x v qiwtirp^i 

ftroh qiwrt pqRtqpptpwrg i TO^r-ppp qrrftftg “ ^niTft” 
“ ^aiep ” sahroCNireg ttwift x “ 4 tf fit: ” prrorftft i — T. V., p. 261 . • 
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division of words into two classes £ laukika ’ and ‘ vaidika ’ is 
not correct as most of the words and forms current in the 
language are common to both Yedic and classical Sanskrit, 
the only distinction between them consisting in the abandon- 
ment by the latter of many superfluous Vedic expressions. 
Further instead of adducing affc, ’smn, gw., <?#, etc., as in- 
stances of jhfera r words, he should have mentioned some words 
or grammatical forms which are peculiar to classical Sanskrit 
and which have been described by ancient grammarians as 
occurring in the bhasa only. As instances of Vedic words 
Patanjali mentions si# etc. — words which are also 

of frequent occurrence in classical Sanskrit whereas he should 
have mentioned szwrrfe, ^ceJFb etc., which are purely Vedic. 
It cannot be urged, in his defence, that these are sentences, 
not words, and as such differ in their very nature from classi- 
cal Sanskrit where the order of words is free, whereas the order 
of words is fixed and immutable in the Vedas, for, the order of 
words in popular speech also is fixed in many cases as 
f q - ffiq# , etc., and secondly grammar lays down rules for words 
only and has nothing to do with sentences. Then again 
strictly speaking it is ##1, etc., that are sp^s and 

not # and it is these words that ought to be explained in 
grammar, for can you point out a single person who even 
though versed in the Vedas, even though conversant with 
the text e one should use correct words only,’ even though 
devoted to the practice of virtuous conduct, even though of 
refined intellect, even though averse to the practices prohi- 
bited in the Sastras, even though a Brahmana learned 
in the Vedas, uses correct words only ? 1 And their 
examples have been followed by later writers on grammar. 

1 ^ fsefts, era: wwwstrw 

i— T. V., p. 26. *fq ^ wsiftr atppwftrct 

i— N. M. , p. 406. 
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Bkatti wrote ati epic poem to illustrate the rules of grammar 
and the very first word that he composed is grammatically 
indefensible. In the line q^rfrq:, ^3^ should 

have been for the king lived long long ago and was 
beyond the range of vision of the poet ( 

At the beginning of his j i%\q on the Kaiyata 

writes wpsrrfsq: where the epithet 'srfsppg)?;: vitiates 

the compound for according to the rule gxjfffa 

aiT S TtR fa ^ H T r «gtT g ^t S t (II. 1. 56.) an object of comparison is 
compounded with words like cgr^, etc., provided the common 
quality is not stated in words. Karttikeya Siddhanta begins 
his commentary 1 on the Mugdhabodha thus : — 

mi ^ i 

^3CT W. Ifrafclft q^FTrf: I 

w ssrrcrf qftfeiiT it 

Here ought to be oqg*j for qfe^ at the 

end of a compound is changed into qs? and m in the third line 
ought to be <ptF| for these enclitics cannot be used at the 
beginning of a sentence nor immediately after a vocative wdxich 
begins the sentence. Similarly Bhaftoji while explaining 
the rule ^$5f«rP;r, B*#T. (1.1. 7) writes Here 

is a grammatical blunder, it should have been No 

doubt 3T might lead to confusion with the instrumental plural 
of w . Bhattoji should therefore have written As 

Nagesa says: ^ I 

^ fcf salt l gf%HT af*T.- The 

same remark applies to and ^«p3TWP2rqpc(. 

As a matter of fact some curse seems to be connected 
with the study of grammar. Just as in our Oatuspathls when 
students are lectured on the '3g%rf 5 sq (which prescribes the 

1 MS. in the collection of the Asiatic Society of* Bengal. 
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period of mourning in the case of death of one’s kin) some 
bereavement to either teacher or pupil is inevitable, just as 
when lessons are given on the ojffevWf section of Fyaya dealing 
with SHTra, some calamity is sure to befall the scholars or their 
teacher, similarly lessons on grammar are sure to impair the 
mental efficiency of the teacher and the taught. It has 
been said : 

if%n w fcrai mm: growl i 

'JKId'Sf II— N. M., p. 418. 


(3) As for the utility of the science of Grammar. 

'Grammar serves no useful purpose for the very simple 
reason that Panini who may be regarded as the father of 
this science has not stated any. 

In the case of Mxmamsa and allied sciences the authors 
themselves have stated in no ambiguous terms the utility of 
the study of these particular sciences. It cannot be said that 
the purpose of the study of grammar is too well-known to be 
stated, for how can it be well-known when we with all our 
efforts cannot discover it and when no two men agree on what 
it is. 1 Of the four ends of human existence — virtue, wealth, 
love and salvation — not one can be said to be promoted by the 
study of grammar. Religious merit accrues from the perform- 
ance of sacrifices, making of gifts, speaking the truth, offering 
oblations to the fire and so on and we learn about these not from 
grammar but from Yedic injunctions, from the Smrtis of Manu, 
Yajnavalkya and others, from the practice of the pious and 


1 CTTWW xpwffsr S?Tt5H*r I 

wst 'tciwfn VfFT n—1. V., p. 256. 

Wee? ww, i q wfsraret 

5tHT'HTft’sfF'TIf[ XjrwfRTSrem ciV xjcnm; I f'anrarer 

^fq q fw:, ?re qrarfv W? i 

,—N. M., p. 411. 
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from the epics and Puranas. It is well-known that economics 
and politics teach one the best means of acquiring wealth 
and not grammar, for we find scholars well-versed in grammar 
suffering the pangs of poverty throughout their lives. Success 
in love may be secured by a study of Vatsyavana’s Kama- 
sastra. It is absurd to suppose that a repetition of feif 
etc., and a knowledge of the distinction between dental c n’ and 
cerebral ‘n’ will raise a man’s worth in the eyes of his 
beloved. And lastly self-knowledge has been held to be the 
means of attaining salvation and not grammatical rules. As 
Sankaracarya says uiH qTftftftor 1% 1% V5#f 

When death which is always near us comes, grammatical 
aphorisms like cannot save us. 1 

Katyayana after racking his brains to find out the 
purposes served by grammar mentions the following : — (i) 
the preservation of the Vedas, (ii) (in) (iv) simpli- 

city and (») absence of doubt. 

(i) The preservation of the Vedas. It is not 
knowledge of grammar but connexion with the preceptor 
that helps in the preservation of the Vedas. The 
preceptor gives lessons on the Vedas and as soon as the 
pupil while repeating the lessons makes the slightest 
deviation in pronunciation or accentuation his fellow 
pupils at once comes down upon him and by rebukes, 

■sw TOunfaih i i g 

grpratsprar pst i stow 

v^^TcTEtt fir*® i nf%n »r 

gftsr, nmsfr sssrt, *r wtepnf \ wi ^invira^icficr^ ^ 

*t wfteng; i sfa t%rcnq i 

— N. M.,p. 411. 
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ridicule and repeated instructions make him properly recite 
the Vedas. 1 

(ii) Uha. In the books dealing with sacrifices all the sacrifices 
are not treated in detail, one sacrifice of each class is dealt 
with in detail (this is known as and only the variations 
in the case of the others of that type mentioned. These are 
known as In certain cases, in the f%®#raFfs the 

etc., have to be changed. Katyayana and Patanjali 
are of opinion that one cannot make the necessary changes 
in the case of the sacrifices unless he is conversant with 

grammar. This also is not true. tJhas may relate to mantras, 
sSmans and (different modes of purification). Grammar 

cannot possibly have anything to do with the last variety, and 
as for the first two the practice of the or those versed 

in sacrificial lore will be enough to instruct us in the changes 
to be introduced. So grammar is superfluous. 

(in) Vedic Texts. There is the Vedic text 
tfij : 'ipra which means a Brahmana should study 

i.e., the Veda with the six angas or subsidiary studies and 
understand them and of the six angas grammar is the most 
important. 

We have already dealt with the text and shown how 
here means the group of six — *jfa, etc., and how even 

supposing it to refer to fsp^rr, etc., as included in the 

group of six refers either to the grammatical speculations in 
Vedic literature of or to the Pratisakhyas. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that it is absurd 
to say that the text ^TUpsFt, etc., shows one of the purposes 
of the study of the Vedas. It would be more correct to 

cWTcr f? w: 1 

n fkmfoQ' tft wt fbr «— T.V., p. 262. 
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say the text tells of the reason why we should study the 
Yedas. 

(iv) Simplicity. t is absurd to speak of grammar as 

the simplest means of acquiring a knowledge of words 
when it is common experience that even after years of patient 
labour one fails to master the science. One feels inclined to 
suspect that what the Varttikakara meant was afRef or cum- 
brous means and has euphemistically used the word ^rrgcf 
(by what is known as ). J 

(v) Removal of doubts. It has been said that when a 
doubt arises as to the meaning of certain words and expres- 
sions a knowledge of grammar helps us to take into account 
the accents, etc., and to determine the correct meaning. This 
is hardly correct, for it is well-known the various doubts 
that every sentence gives rise to are dispelled not by grammar 
but by Mimaihsa . 2 Grammar deals with words only, whereas 
Mlmamsa deals with words as well as sentences. When we 

1 sftw* g sunfwg' *r 

tsrwm: i — N. M., p. 412. 

felt, cunfo 

3gffrft% wF# sssrac fN-iarags: wsUfg’Tiv: ^sreNR *r§fwr- 

'gftcf: i — Tantravartfcika, pp. 265-66. 

Bhamaba very felicitously expresses the idea thus : 

fn3-Wf v II 



’erarrapr n — VI. 1-2. 

=T sgm^ [I— N. M., p. 412* 
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come across the Vedic text wffilt spifcr anointed 

pebbles are to be placed and are in doubt whether the pebbles 
are to be anointed with ghee or oil, it is Mlmathsa that 
comes to our help and tells us that the subsequent mention 
of ghee in the arthavadci makes it quite clear that in the 
present case it is ghee that has to be used as the ointment 
and not oil. And what do the grammarians themselves do 
when they are in doubt as to the precise meaning of an ex- 
pression in their precious rules ? Do they not rely on the 
authoritative explanations on the point ? What harm is 
there, therefore, in relying on traditional explanations for 
determining the meaning of such compounds as <5T<*r<piril, etc. ? 
Where then does grammar come in ? 

Thus to say that etc., are the purposes served by a 
study of grammar is an insult to the intelligence. We may 
summarily dismiss the further reasons adduced in support of 
the study of grammar, for since these principal purposes 
have failed to establish the utility of grammatical studies, 
it would be like leaning on a broken reed to expect anything 
from the subsidiary reasons. 1 

It has been said by Bhartrhari that the true nature of 
sounds (words) can only be learnt with the aid of grammar 
(creirq ft q ; *11% This is entirely wrong. 

What he ought to have said is SF^Pff *1T% 

(T. V., p. 260). 

5. Lastly the rules of grammar are, in many eases, in 
conflict with the Yedas. To explain the formation of the word 
s fi# ? Panini has laid down the rule (IV. ?. 8) which 

means that the affix 33ns to be added to the word e*rf% in the 


1 

“tSlKT WTt 


1 *rpr era 1 sn^fRr sfrararauTpii gvfftr 

1 <iprn— 

5f tsstra wtsra; 1 

-N, M., p. 412. 
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sense of HTH- Similarly is formed according to 

the next rale ^ (IV. 2. 9), in the sense 

HW- In’ the Vedas, however, we find n^rf^rsfc^ fig qniw 
dn^ATce( » | from which it is clear that is not derived from 

the base qffe but from the causal verb qfxf%- Similarly we 
find ^rrqt sng: w i frat i 

?rf%?wTW!R^WcfT^ HRffrt m i? ?reni *ira%«Pi i 

Thus we see that the waters in their monthly courses had 
connection with the air and gave birth to treasure which 
accrued to the gods. Hence the name (vide 

on Sastradlpika, I. 3. 9). Similarly for the etymology of the 
word g-q. In the faff ’s the word qq is derived from the 
root 3 with the suffix q ( |ffKrra' III. 27). In the Vedas how- 
ever it is derived from the root gq— STOHrt mW{- 
And so on. 


Now since in all cases of conflict between a *jf?j and a q?f?f 
it is the that must go to the wall, we must reject grammar. 
Thus it has been said 1 — Only those who are possessed by the 
devil, or afraid of the royal rod or cursed by their parents 
need take pains in the study of grammar. 

The Nyayamanjarl concludes the Mlmamsaka’s diatribe 
on grammar with the following words : — 

qqVT <|sshf%ff WgsiHFWi 1 m 

H ifcT, sqifnf^ 

m hi hi cl^lfHWqftss^JliaiTgw 

_ r r ff b 

^UrTTTFf I 

W g a&itfff 1 irfff ^€#1 Wg^-Wiff? hif«R' 

qfi’tfr qtllffr iff? scrfsrofiffr w? iff? iff? 



uminiiiiin 

ma uithh- 


1 m vihft m wti; s 

insrhxpsvt wr h— N. M* p. 418., 
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i 

5jg g-f^ h%?ct ^ ■qwn^m<®® fara^rarcra 

s^f^ssn, ■mm*®: gfiramcra 

*?f%ifseT %w. sj^^p^p^qsfi^mi -%fh i fftsmwftr- 

P>(TO: tf%c^ W^PcT tf^f | e?%PR=WT' 

#SUTl^ sSTROTT^RTtlT^^^ I 

wm^\ ^fa^’rofafrr i 


The science of grammar is not final by any means. The 
fact that commentators try to find out what has been said, 
what has been omitted and what has been wrongly asserted, 
the fact that faults are found with the rules under the 
pretext that a word contains more matras or more letters 
than are absolutely necessary, the words of the commentator 
‘the particular thing prescribed does not take place here 
because such a word is not in use/ the mention of 
apf s (i.e., lists which are not exhaustive but which have to 
he supplemented from usage) as no easy way is found for 
including all words, the use of the word at every step — 

all this shows clearly and distinctly the utter inadequacy 
of the science of grammar. 

Others have found fault with the science of Papini 
thinking it to he worthless as it labours under the defects of 
ambiguity and falsity inasmuch as it does not include 
within its scope such expressions as ajfcrr, ^ 

srfmtrnb isfrofiNft Wf®, 51%, etc. 

That is patent on the surface and so is not discussed here for 
fear of increasing the hulk of the volume. 

Well should you say, 5 If Panini, the composer of the rules 
does not expound properly and if the commentators are 
also far from being very clear-sighted in these matters, it 
must be admitted* that there will he others whose intellect 
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is as clear as the needle, and the writers of the vrttis will 
also he men of clearer insight, from them we shall learn the 
rules for the formation of words correctly,’ that is not possible. 
People more learned than they find fault with what they 
say, and these in their turn are subjected to criticism by 
people more learned and they by others. So since there is 
thus no finality there can be no instruction of words free 
from defects and consequently the taking of the great vow of 
the study of grammar merely brings on distress. As Brhaspati 
says : As it is not possible to lay down rules for every word, 
as the rules again are not perfect, and as even in them slips 
and errors are found and consequently there is no finality 
in the science, grammar is a fatal disease, which baffles the 
skill of the physician at every step, the symptoms of which 
again are not permanent, and in the diagnosis of which 
the physician is apt to make mistakes. 




A STUDY MAINLY IN THE LINGUISTIC INFLUENCE 
OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE BIBLE 
( 1611 ), 

By 

Sri C. Sen, M.A. 

Introduction. 

‘The Bible,’ in the words of Prof. A. S. Cook, x has been 
an active force in English Literature for over 1,200 years.’ It 
cannot, therefore, be maintained without being unscientific that 
the multitudes of scriptural reminiscences which are found in 
English after 1611 are all to be associated with the Authorised 
Version as the cause is with the effect. Unless it is a case of 
some distinct reference to it, we cannot generally go beyond a 
mere assumption that literature produced in England since 
the publication of the King James’s Bible has come under 
its influence. This hypothesis can occasionally prove misleading 
as it does in the case of some of Milton’s writings. (See 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. IV, p. 47.) 

The present treatise has been confined mainly to an * 
examination of the Jacobean Bible as a source of enrichment to 
the English language, and except for incidental references, no 
systematic notice has been taken of the biblical ideas which 
have so greatly coloured the tone and temper of English litera- 
ture. The Hebrew influence at work in English can always 
be traced back to the Bible (see The Legacy of Israel, Edited by 
Bevan and Singer, p. 487) and its effect, to quote Laurie Magnus, 
is that, ‘we think and act more Hebraico without conscious 
imitation,’ It has been summed up for us in five words by 
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Wordsworth : ‘ Pure religion breathing household laws ’ (see 
Legacy of Israel, p. 501). Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra 
expresses a complete fusion of Hellenic and Hebraic ideas : 

Bejoiee we are allied 

To that which both provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive ! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 

Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 

Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go ! 

Be our joys three-parts pain I 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge, the throe 1 

It is important to note that the influence of the Bible in 
English is properly speaking an infused element. The examples 
chosen to illustrate the range and variety of the inspiration 
supplied by the Bible tend to prove the fact. 

The chief, though not the only, object of my present 
endeavour is to examine the King’s Bible from the standpoint 
of its influence on the English language, and indicate the words, 
phrases, and grammatical forms preserved or popularised by it. 
My further object is to notice the verbal agreement with its 
' language and discuss the more important among the 
numerous biblical imageries which have now established 
themselves as common modes of emphasis or expression in 
English. Short notes on some memorable biblical quotations, 
along with a few observations, more or less of a biographical 
interest, made in the essay, call for an explanation which may 
be rendered in the following manner : As I have intended this 
paper to be an integral part of a work larger in scope I have 
not hesitated occasionally to utilise material that may be 
regarded as outside the scope of an enquiry which strictly limits 
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itself to questions of language only. I liave tried to make 
the object of my thesis sufficiently clear by the name chosen 
for it. 

I have studied the English Bible carefully, making a note 
of all that interested me in it. As instances of familiar biblical 
phrases I have quoted only a few out of at least some five 
or six hundred, feeling that an attempt to include all is un- 
necessary from a strictly critical point of view. But I have 
taken particular care to select my list including in it only those 
phrases which are most known and used. Whenever any illus- 
tration was needed, I endeavoured to choose it from a well-known 
writer, but, at the same time, I did not lose sight of the fact 
that in tracing influences on language, minor authors should 
also be examined for a correct appreciation of an element so 
powerfully infused in the English language as the Authorised 
Version. The writers I have quoted are very large in number 
and form a varied list. I have mostly given exact references. 
Sometimes when I thought that they might be unnecessary, I 
gave only the names of authors without mentioning further 
particulars. 

At the end of this paper is given a list of a large number 
of biblical words whose meanings have undergone changes 
since 1611, with copious illustrations of the biblical use of 
these words by later writers. Inspite of the conser- 
vative effect of the Bible in securing permanence for words 
that would have gone out of vogue without its influence, it 
must not be imagined that the English Bible has been able to 
resist the force of time, and, many words used in the Jacobean 
Version have now become quite obsolete. In preparing this list 
I generally used materials which I gathered from the original 
books I read, though I was considerably helped by the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

English, written outside England, — in America, India and 
some Colonies — is often dominated by the language of the 1611 
Version even more strikingly than in contemporary England 
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{e.g. Abraham Lincoln, Whitman, Olive Schreiner, Gandhi). 
To this subject attention may be given with profit. 

Many of the best things in English are on biblical subjects 
and a further enrichment of English literature has taken place 
from the ideas which have flowed into it from the Bible. In 
the beginning of the 19th century poets pictured to themselves 
an ideal condition of human happiness on earth, and sang raptur- 
ously of a coming millennium. This idea is based upon 
Rev. 20. 1-5. Literature and life are so closely bound together 
that to consider them apart is to knock much interest out of 
both. The Bible has not only led to songs and visions but to 
adventure also. When the Pilgrim Fathers left England, they 
thought of America in terms of the scriptural “ Land of 
Promise ” with which they were so familiar. 




CHAPTER I 


A General Survey 

For the most part the literary work done in the Old 
English period was strongly under the influence of the biblical 
diction. Even Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English 
people was affected by it and the important links in a continuous 
chain that carry us forward to the time of Wycliff are supplied 
by Caedmon in the 8th century, Aeolfric in the tenth, and the 
author of Pearl, possibly a contemporary of Wycliff, in the 
fourteenth century (see Cambridge History of English Literature, 
Vol. IV, p. 37). Ormulum and Piers Plowman are not a little 
indebted to biblical diction. Chaucer occasionally gives a 
rendering of some verses of the Bible, to which prose of the 
time, being comparatively undeveloped, could not do equal 
justice. 

Chaucer has : 

Caste alle awey fclie werkes of derkness. 

And armeth you in armore of b righto esse 

(Second Nun’s Tale, 384-6.) 

where the second Wyclifite version reads : 

Rom 13. 12. e Therefore caste we awei the werkis of 
derknessis, and be we clothid in the armeris of lyt ’ (ibid, p. 38). 
The Middle English period, which saw the growth of drama in 
England, was remarkable for the large measure of biblical 
thought and language which came into the literature produced 
at the time. The Miracle plays dramatized the biblical stories 
and the Morality plays carried forward the same traditions with 
the alterations dictated by the development in the general 
outlook, and while allegory and symbolism entered the Morality 
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plays, the Devil and the Vice continued to supply the 
fun which characterised the Miracle plays and preserved this 
comic element intact, because of its popular demand, till the 
time of Shakespeare who more ‘than satisfied it by his comic 
creations, showing unprecedented subtlety and skill. The 
nature of the Miracle plays will be justly appreciated from a 
list of some of them given below. They all belong to the 
Towneley Cycle : 

Noah ; Abraham and Isaac ; Jacob and Esau ; the Old 
Testament prophecies of Christ ; Pharaoh ; the Annunciation, 
Salvation and Nativity ; the visit of the Wise Men, the Flight 
into Egypt, the slaughter of the Innocents, the purification, 
Jesus among the Doctors, John the Baptist, the Last Supper, 
three plays on the Passion and the Crucifixion, Harrowing of 
Hell, the Resurrection, the Appearance of Christ to the Disciples, 
the Ascension, Doomsday, the Raising of Lazarus, and the 
Hanging of Judas. 

No comment is needed to show that all the above plays 
deal with scriptural subjects, and if the scope of the present 
treatise allowed a detailed examination of them, it could have 
been clearly indicated that they owe far more than their material 
to the Bible. 

The galaxy of brilliant poets and dramatists who flourished 
in the Elizabethan period do not properly belong to the province 
of this paper. By the time of the publication of the King James’s 
Bible, most of the writers of the age had brought their work 
to a conclusion (see Cambridge History of English Literature, 
Vol. IV, p. 47). But it may not be inappropriate to 
examine a few cases to form an opinion on the influence of the 
Bible during this time. Spenser borrows the very words of 
David to welcome his bride in the Epithalamium : 

Open the temple gates unto my love 

Open them wide that she may enter in 
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For to receyve this saynt with honour due 
That cometh in to you. 

Ps. No. 24 which these verses reproduce with very little altera- 
tions runs as follows in the Authorised Version : 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 

And be ye lift up, Ye everlasting doors 
And the king of glory shall come in 

Bacon died in 1626 but it is not probable that he read and 
was influenced by the King’s Bible which was given to the 
world only some years before he died. Scattered through all 
his essays and writings there are many biblical reminiscences 
which often agree in language with the texts of the Authorised 
Version. In his essay entitled Of Revenge, occurs the follow- 
ing passage : 

“ The Spirit of Job was in a better tune ; ‘ Shall we, saith 
he, take good at God’s hands, and not be content to take evil 
also.’ ” The verse referred to is Job II. 10, which in the A. V. 
reads : 

“But he said unto her, Thou speak est as one of the foolish 
women speaketh. What ? Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and shall we not receive evil ? The essay Of Envy has : 
“ the scripture calleth envy ‘ an evil eye.’ ” The biblical passage 
referred to runs as follows : Thefts, covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness : 
(Mark 7.22). 

Bacon gives a paraphrase of Psalm 90 : 

0 God, thou art our home, to whom we fly, 

And so hast always been from age to age, 

Before the hills did intercept the eye, 

Or that the frame was up of earthly stage 
0 God, thou wert and are, and still shall be 
The line of time, it doth not measure thee. 

Not less than three books have been written, tracing the 
influence of the Bible upon Shakespeare, but by 1611, his 
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life-work was nearly done and lie was getting ready for Ms final 
retirement to Stratford-on-Avon. Shakespeare’s reading was 
mainly in the Bishops’ Bible (see Sir Walter Raleigh’s Shakes- 
peare, p. 74), but the biblical reminiscences in his plays and 
poems are often in perfect agreement with the language of the 
Authorised Version. An instance may be cited : “ Thou didst 

well; for wisdom cries out in the streets, and no man regards it ’ ’ 

I Henry, IV, I, II, 82-83. Proverb I. 20 reads : “ wisdom crieth 
without; she uttereth her voice in the streets”; Prov. 1.24 goes 

on “ and no man regarded.” This similarity 

is easily accounted for by the fact that “ The Bishops’ Bible 
(of 1568-72), of which the Authorised Version is avowedly a 
revision, supplied verbatim four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, of the 
whole text in the King’s translation” (Dr. A. Edgar, The 
Bibles of England, 1889, p. 317.) 

The Authorised Version of 1611 fixed a high standard of 
English prose ini an age when prose was far from being satisfac- 
tory and was still an imperfect instrument of expression even in 
the hands of learned men. In Bacon we have an exception; the 
terse vigour of his style isolates him from the group of all the 
other writers who wrote no prose that could outlast the age. 
Inspite of the superiority of Bacon in this respect, it is doubtful 
if he can be associated as writer of prose with the company of 
the scholarly divines to whom we owe the Authorised Version of 
the Bible. (See Saintsbury, History of Elizabethan Literature.) 

Though the Authorised Version has been a great conserva- 
tive influence in English, there are in it certain grammatical 
forms which are now held to be inadmissible. Cases of double 
comparison, quite frequent in Shakespeare ( cf . the most un kindest 
cut of all — Julius Caesar, III, II. 189), are also to be met with in 
the English Bible such as 4 Lesser Lights ’ (Gen. 1.16), c most 
straitest’ (Acts 36, 51). 4 Lesser Light’ is a phrase which 

still exists in English, though double comparisons have 
entirely gone out of use. Adjectives with a superlative sense are 
not usually compared but we have 4 more perfect ’ in the English 
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Bible (Acts 24.22). There is often in the Authorised Version 
‘ shall ’ where one would now say ‘ will.’ ‘ Its ’ is not found in 
the Bible. An example of this may be noticed : 11 And the 

earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind. 5 
Gen. 1.12. This form came into use towards the end of the 
sixteenth century and is not found in Spenser. “ Shakespeare 
and Bacon use it rarely, Milton more frequently, and in Dryden 
it becomes common.” (Morris, Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence, London, 1912, Section 186.) 

The th - form in the third person singular, which we come 
across in the Bible, persisted throughout the seventeenth century 
and many instances of its use are to be found in the literature of 
this period. The following is selected from the writings of 
Halifax (1633-1695) : 

“ Their first insufficiency maketh them lean so entirely upon 
their parents for what is necessary, that the habit of it maketh 
them continue the same expectations for what is unreasonable ” 
(Advice to a Daughter). 

It is still common in poetry. The vogue of this gramma- 
tical form is entirely due to the Bible (see Otto Jesperson, 
Growth and Structure of the English Language, p. 226), In 
the 18th century poetry the t/i-form is very rare. The romantic 
poets revived it, and in the prose of the last century it was some- 
times employed to secure an effect of solemnity. One or two 
examples are given : “ she hath repaired, by subsequent kindness 
to him, these severities, which it must be owned made his child- 
hood very unhappy.” (Thackeray’s History of Henry Esmond.) 

“who hath worshipped some idol or another ” 

(Henry Esmond). Lamb often reverts to the fA-form though 
evidently not for the purpose of a solemn asseveration : “ He is 
the true Propontic which never ebbeth ! The sea which taketh 
handsomely at each man’s hand. In vain the victim, whom he 
delighteth to honour, struggles with destiny.” (Essays of Elia, 
The Two Races of Men.) As an additional syllable in the 
service of rhyme the th- form has proved a very useful instrument 

2 
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in the hands of the poets. The following examples will show 
what results are obtained by making use of it when necessary 
(ibid, p. 199) : 

Ingratitude to God, who feeds our hearts 
For His own service, knowetb, loveth us. 

(Wordsworth, Prelude, 13. 276.) 

Full desertness 

In souls, as countries, lieth silent-bare 
Under the blanching, vertical eye-glare 
Of the absolute Heavens. 

— E. B. Browning (Grief.) 

In prose some recent writers have commenced a style of 
waiting in which the th - form is very largely employed but it 
lacks spontaneity and seems disgusting for its artificial air of 
solemnity (ibid, p, 200). 

Hebraisms in English . — Hebrew words in English may 
mostly be referred back to the influence of the Old Testament or 
the Eabbinical students of the same, as Shibboleth, Sabbath, 
Rabbi, Jew, Cabala, Talmud, Cherub, Hallelujah, Hosanna, 
Cider, Jubilee, Leviathan, Manna, Satan, Behemoth, Messiah, 
Amen, Sack, Seraph, Shekel, Camel, Jot, Ebony, Cinnamon. 

A. Meillet in the Legacy of Israel (Ed. by Bevan and Singer, 
Oxford, 1927, p. 477), says, “ There are many words which 
would have borne quite another meaning if they had not absorbed 
the contents of Hebraic words and phrases.” As instances he 
gives the following words : curse, bless, abominate, devil and 
angel. 

Mr. Laurie Magnus sees a particularly fine example of 
Hebrew simile in modern poetry in Shelley’s image of life : 

Like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 

The poetical image in the following verse, s out of Brown- 
ing’s Saul seems to have been suggested by Is. 40, 26 f. (see E, : 
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G. King, Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews, Cambridge, 
1911, p. 25). 

the tune all our sheep know, as one after one, 

So docile they come to the pen-door till folding be done. 


And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows star 
Into eve and the blue far above us, — so blue and so far ! 

A striking example of Hebraism is seen in Cowper’s 
Hope : — 

And place, instead of quirks, themselves devise 
Lama sabachthani, before their eyes. 

The Bible has brought into vogue many Hebraic expres- 
sions which, through long familiarity, have now ceased to offer 
any difficulty (see Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. 
IV, p. 49). Phrases like, ‘smote them hip and thigh’ (Judges 
15.8), ‘ walk in the counsel of ’ (Ps. 1. 1), ‘ stand in the way 
of ’ (Ps. 1. 1), ‘ sit in the seat of ’ (Ps. 1. 1) are some examples 
of Hebrew idiom in English (see Robertson, Explorations, 40 f.). 
In some cases they have even supplied the model for many- 
subsequent phrases (see Otto Jesperson, Growth and Structure of 
English Language, p. 235). A few examples are given below : 

Man of sin, Oil of gladness, King of kings, Bone of bones, 
and flesh of flesh (Gen. 2. 23.) 

The phrase ‘man of God ’ (2 Kings 1.13) may be compared with 
the following : man of letters, man of spirit, man of character, 
man of science, etc., which we constantly meet with and use. 
Analogous to the scriptural ‘ holy of holies,’ ‘vanity of vanities,’ 
‘ king of kings,’ which illustrate the Hebrew manner of express- 
ing the superlative (ibid), we may note : ‘A doubtful dream of 
dreams’ (Swinburne, Garden of Proserpine, 4); ‘Life of life,’ 
(Shelley’s Hymn to the Spirit of Nature); ‘She is a modern of the 
moderns’ (Ward’s Eleanor) ; ‘a while he thought of it — surprise 
of surprises — he bowed his head on his folded arms and wept’ 
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(Stanley Weyman, The Long Night); ‘heart of hearts,’-— cf. the 
inscription on the tomb of Shelley; ‘ the place of all places ’ (‘ Jane 
Austen, Mansfield Park, p. 71); ‘ I remember you a buck of 
bucks’ (Thackeray, Neweomes) ; ‘ every lad has a friend of friends, 
a crony of cronies, whom he cherishes in his heart of hearts ’ 
(Neweomes); ‘ the evil of evils in our present politics ’ (Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty); ‘ The woman is a horror of horrors 
(H. James, Two Magics, p. 60); ‘ that mystery of mysteries, 
the beginning of things ’ (Sully, Study of Childhood, p. 71); 
c love like yours in the pearl of pearls and he who wins it is the 
prince of princes ’ (Hall Caine, Christian, p. 443) ; ‘ Christianity 
had been the study of studies for Sandys ’ (Barsie, Tommy and 
Grizel, p. 6) ; ‘ land of lands ’ (Browning De Gustibus); ‘ Hour 
of hours ’ (Yeats, The Secret Rose) ; ‘ My life of life,’ ‘ my saint 
of saints,’ ‘ My flower of flowers ’ (Mangan, Dark Rosaleen)j 
* Night of all nights ’ (Morris, Mother and Son) ; ‘ They are 
first spun and woven, I may say, by that wonder of wonders, 
Society ’ (Carlyle, Sartor) ; ‘ ten years of years ’ (Rossetti, 
Blessed Damozel) ; ‘ he sketched this little, enormous parson of 
parsons ’ (Thackeray, George Cruikshank) ; * the Light of 

Lights looks always on the motive, not the deed,’ c The 
Shadow of Shadows on the deed alone ’ (Yeats, Countess 
Cathleen, Sc. V). 

Quotations from the Bible are to be met with in books of 
fiction as well as in works which are concerned more or less to 
prove a dogma or a theory. Sometimes the quotations are accur- 
ately given, though oftener familiar biblical passages are glanced 
at or reproduced in the author’s own language from motives 
varying from those of simple fun or humour to those of serious 
exhortation, description, etc., as in the following- instances : 
“ A German woman has found some diamonds inside a ham. 
Of course it is only pearls that swine hate so much’ ’ (The Punch 
or the London Charivari, p. 393, Oct. 10, 1921); ‘ Mr. Aldus 
Huxley not only does not inherit or continue those ideals which 
broadly began with Rousseau, he turns on them and rends them 
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(Fortnightly Review, Sept., 1930, p. 237) ; e Sufficient unto the 
day was the good thereof’ (Galsworthy, Forsyte Saga, p. 420); 
again, ‘Oh! well, sufficient unto the night’ (ibid, p. 926). 
‘I hope I do not break the fifth commandment, if I conceive I 
may love my friend before the nearest of my blood, even those to 
whom I owe the principle of life ’ (Sir Thomas Browne, 
Religio Medici) ; * In some ways Clumbury is the quietest 
because it is off the road, and few must be the travellers who 
find it ’ (E. V. Lucas, Character and Comedy, p. 72); ‘The 
world which took but sis days to make, is like to take six 
thousand to make out ’ (Sir Thomas Browne, Christian Morals) ; 
‘ No miracle in prospect — no case of seven loaves and a few 
fishes — faith rested on solider foundation ’ (Forsyte Saga, 
p. 1001); ‘It’s better that one of you should be in the street 
than that all of you should ’ (Galsworthy, A Modern Comedy, 
p. 59) ; ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a capitalist ’ (ibid, 
p. 145); ‘I know it was an excellent opportunity for turning 
the other cheek, but I didn’t think of it in time ’ (ibid, p. 573); 
‘Not only out of the mouths of babes and sucklings but 
out of the mouths of fools and cheats, we may often 
get our truest lessons ’ (0. W. Holmes, Professor at Breakfast 
Table, p. 16) ; * Heaven who has provided charcoal burners un- 
expectedly, and a wench and her father for customers, will not 
allow this sparrow to fall unnoticed to the ground ’ (Hilaire 
Belloc, The [Girondin, p. 130) ; ‘ A man does not live by 
charcoal alone ’ (ibid, p. 134) ; ‘ He... wandered about finding, 
like the dove in Genesis no rest ’ (Wodehouse, Picadilly Jim, 
p. 2); ‘He temperamentally regarded the evil of the day as quite 
sufficient to it ’ (Galsworthy, The Patrician, London, 1924, 
p. 9); ‘ as he watched Creation’s birth So we, in godlike 
mood. May of our love create our earth And see that it is good - 
(Rudyard Kipling, Sussex) ; ‘ Because you have been unfaithful 
in a very little you propose yourself to be a ruler over ten cities ’ 
(Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque, see Matthew, 25, 14-30) ; 
‘ Indeed it is a memorable subject for consideration with what 
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unconcern and gaiety mankind pricks on along the valley ol the 
shadow of Death ’ (Stevenson, Aes. Triplex). This refers to 
Ps. 33. 4 : ‘ though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of Death, I will fear no evil.’ ‘Of making books ’ (Stevenson, 
El Dorado ; Eccle. 7. 2 : ‘of making many books there is no end 
and much study is a weariness of flesh’). ‘I am not content to 
pass away like a weaver’s shuttle’ (Lamb, New' Year’s Eve ; from 
Job 7. 6; ‘My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle’); ‘I 
read those parables — not guessing at the involved wisdom I have 
more yearning towards that simple architect that built his house 
upon the sand than I entertain for his more cautious neighbour’ 
(Lamb, All Pools’ Day). This refers to the parables of the 
foolish architect, Matt. 7. 26, 27 : ‘ They too, like the middle 

class, will be encouraged to sit down at the banquet of the 
future without having on a wedding garment, and nothing 
excellent can then come from them ’ (W. B. Yeats, Reveries 

over Childhood and Youth, 1917, p. 43; Matt. 22. 11) ; 
‘Never till that moment had he realised how much the dread of 
bringing James’s grey hairs down with sorrow to the grave had 
counted with him ’ (Galsworthy, Forsyte Saga, p. 715; see Gen. 
42. 38)'; ‘can’t the dead past bury its dead {ibid, p. 906; 
Luke, 9. 60). 



CHAPTER II 

Biblical Imageries in English 

Imageries of biblical origin are found abundantly in English. 
We propose to devote a short chapter to an examination of some 
of the more important examples of this class. 

Salt of- the earth (Matt. 5-13). 

‘ They are the truly excellent of the earth — its salt, who 
reach the heart and the conscience’ (H. Venn in Cams); ‘A 
little band, the supposed salt of the earth ’ (Morley Carlyle in 
Crit. Misc., Ser. I). 

We may also note the following : < His character has the 

salt of honesty about it ’ (Hazlitt, Table Talk, II, II. 24). ‘ A 

people without the salt of these qualities would arrive at the 
pettiness of China ’ (M. Arnold, Mixed Essays, Democracy, 19.) 

Wolf in sheep’s clothing (Matt. 7.15). 

‘ If wolves sometimes creep into Church in sheep’s clothing ’ 
(Croxall, iEsop’s Fables). 

Potter and the vessel ( Jer . 18.4). 

Ay, note that potter's wheel 
That metaphor J and feel 
Why time spins fast, why passive lies our clay 

(Browning, Babbi Ben Ezra.) 

I know we are but clay, 

Thus moulded to display 
His wisdom and His power who rolls the years; 

Whose wheel is Heaven and earth, — 

Its motion, death and birth, 

Is potter, then, the name that most endears? 

(J. J. Murphy, Sonnets and other Poems). 
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Thou, Thou art the Potter, and we are the clay, 

And morning and even and day after day, 

Thou turnest Thy wheel, and our substance is wrought 
Into form of thy will, into shape of Thy thought, etc. 

(•T. Hastings, Great Texts of the Bible, p. 82). 

Let go the myths and creeds of groping men, 

This clay knows nought — the Potter understands. 

I own that Power divine beyond my ken, 

And still can leave me in His shaping hands, 

But, 0 my God, that madest me to feel ! 

Forgive the anguish of the turning wheel. 

(Ada Cambridge, The Hand in the Dark). 

The mustard seed (Matt. 13.31). 

‘ Mistakes of policy which were perhaps the £ mustard seed’ 
when committed, grew into a mighty tree of mischief ’ (Daily 
Telegraph, quoted by W. McMordie in * English Idioms and how 
to use them ’). 

‘ This and the other pregnant device, now grown to be a 
world-renowned, far-working Institution like a grain of right 
mustard seed overcast into the right soil, and now stretching 
out strong boughs to the four winds, for the birds of the air to 
lodge in’ (Carlyle, Sartor) . 

Figs from thistles (Matt. 7.16). 

‘ Waste not the time yet ours in trampling on thistles because 
they have yielded no figs ’ (Carlyle) . 

Joaquin Miller, a great American poet, even more famous 
as a free-booter and goldminer, calls his work ‘Figs from 
Thistle.’ 

Stone for bread (Matt. 7. 9). 

‘ They are “our children ” but when children ask for bread 
we are not to give a stone’ (Burke, Taxation ’). 
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Needle’s eye (Matt. 19. 24). 

God’s pity on the rich 

Had we been through as many doors, and seen 
The dishes standing on the polished wood 
In the wax candle light, we’d be as hard 
And there’s the needle’s eye at the end of all. 

(W. B. Yeats, The Countess Cathleen, Sc. I). 

Sands of the seashore (Gen. 22.17, etc.). 

'For in this part of Shropshire the animals of the field 
are as the sands of the seashore’ (E. V. Lucas, Character 
and Comedy, p. 71). 

New and old wine (Luke 5.37). 

‘ whose life has been wasted in the attempt to force 

the generous new wine of science into the old bottles of 
Judaism ’ [Thomas Henry Huxley, The Origin of Species 
(I860)]. 



CHAPTER III 


Some Memorable Biblical Quotations in English 

A few words on some memorable biblical quotations in 
English literature may not be out of place here. The great 
influence which the Bible exercises upon man’s feelings 
and emotions can be ivell seen in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. Sydney Carton whose life has not been much of a 
success from lack of decision and energy, suddenly finds it easy 
for him to die for a man who has been his rival in the affections 
of a girl he loved. The impulse comes to him from his having 
thought of the words of the Gospel of St. John : ‘ I am the 
resurrection, and the life; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live; And whoever liveth, and believeth 
in me shall never die’ (John, 11. 25,26). Sydney sees in these 
words a promise of eternal life and dies joyfully in the light of 
the new knowledge, linking himself by his sacrifice of life with 
those who had been martyrs to their faith. The same passage 
(John, 11. 25,26) has been quoted with powerful effect by 
Browning in his ‘ A Death in the Desert.’- Two stanzas of this 
poem, where the reference occurs, have been used as introduction 
to his History of the English Bible by Bishop Westeott : 

Then the boy sprang up from his knees, and ran 
Stung by the splendour of a sudden thought. 

And fetched the seventh plate of graven lead 
Out of the secret chamber found a place, 

Pressing with finger on the deeper dints, 

And spoke, as ’twere his mouth proclaiming first, 

‘ I am the Eesurrection and the Life,’ etc. 

Daniel Defoe makes Crusoe remember the Bible as a source 
of courage and strength to him when the sudden discovery of a 
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foot-print on the sea-beach filled him with dismay. ‘ Call upon 
me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver, and thou shall 
glorify me.’ And thus comforted and encouraged Crusoe took 
up the Bible to read it. The first words to present to his eyes 
were ‘ Wait on the Lord, and be of good cheer, and he shall 
strengthen thy heart; wait I say on the Lord.’ The simple 
folk, who become the heroes and heroines of Hardy’s novels, 
often express their most deeply felt emotions in the language of 
the Bible, and sometimes their acts or resolutions are connected 
intimately with a suggestion received from the Bible. They are 
not children of an age, which has learnt to challenge every 
authority, living by choice in the midst of an atmosphere having 
none of the healing influences of faith. Tess (Hardy, Tess of 
the D’urbervilles, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1918, p. 103) lives 
through a moment of intense suffering when she sees the follow- 
ing text being painted on a wall : 5 Thy Damnation, Slumbereth 

not ’ (2 Pet. 2, 3). The words enter Tess with accusatory horror 
and she is paralysed by fear to think that the man might know 
her recent history. She engages in earnest talk with him and 
asks to know if involuntary sin is also punished. But the man 
does not allay her anxieties, and after a few unsatisfactory answers 
he resumes his work of painting texts. It was with a sudden 
flush that she read and realised what was to be the inscription 
he was now half way through. 

* Thou shalt not commit — ’ 

and she left the place with great anguish in her heart. Jude, 
another of Hardy’s important creations (Jude the Obscure, 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1919, p. 115) expresses his unhappiness 
and tragic suffering in the very words of Job : 

‘ Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night in 
which it was said, there is a man child conceived. 

‘Let that day be darkness, let not God regard it from above, 
neither let the light shine upon it. Lo, let that night be 
solitary, let no joyful voice come therein, etc.’ 



Sometime a wonderful effect is obtained by an apt quotation 
from the Bible. In George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss, Tom 
Tulliver and his sister are killed by a sudden flood, and though 
they had some differences causing a feeling of mutual distrust 
immediately before this last scene of their life, ‘ in their death 
they were not divided’ (2 Sam. 1.23). These words, given at 
the end of the book, greatly heighten the effect of the story as 
the reader recalls the biblical contest : * Saul and Jonathan 

were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death they 
were not divided. ’ 

Accurate quotations from the Bible occur in books of all 
kinds. They are employed to emphasise a sentiment or to estab- 
lish a statement. To mention an example, Shaw’s Intelli- 
gent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capitalism contains eight 
quotations from the Bible in its first 90 pages (pp. 3, 6, 8, 9, 32, 
42, 45, 89). This practice is almost as common to-day as it 
had been in the past when learned scholars often referred to the 
Bible as the final authority in proving a proposition. Holland, 
for example, in his Treatise against Witchcraft, 1590, proves the 
existence of witches from the Bible and Bernard in his First 
Booke quotes the Bible to prove how much of supposed witch- 
craft is either mental disease or mere self-deception. Thomas 
Burnet (1635-1715) builds up his pre-geologieal dream in his 
‘Sacred Theory of the Earth’ upon the foundations of the 
Bible, and justification for slavery has been drawn from the 
patriarchal and later custom in biblical times, and more especi- 
ally from Noah’s curse on Canaan (Gen. 9.25). 


CHAPTER IV 

Biblical .Words and Phrases in English 

Thousands of biblical words and phrases have found their 
way into the language of daily speech, and one often uses them 
without being conscious of the source from which they have been 
taken. For generations the Bible had been read by the learned 
and the simple alike, and as a result of long and intimate 
acquaintance with it, its language has passed into a man’s daily 
vocabulary. Biblical phrases have been so greatly interwoven 
with the whole texture of the English language that it is not 
possible to speak English without using them (see Quiller- 
Couch, The Art of Reading, 155 f.). They enter into the speech 
of the savant and colour the talk of the simple peasant. They 
are used for emphasis, for praise or for condemnation. Their 
applications are as varied as their sense is rich. ‘In many 
instances the modem use of words has been determined by the 
phrasal combinations into which they entered in the English 
Bible’ (George Macknight, {Words and Their Background, 1923, 
p. 143). 

The following is a list of Biblical phrases most in use : — 

To hope against hope, Rom. 4.18. 

Stricken in age, Genesis, 18.11. 

Vain show, Ps. 39.6. 

Unstable as water, Gen. 49.4. 

Tell it not in Gath, 2 Sam. 1.20. 

A still small voice, 1 Kings 19.12. 

At their wits’ end, Ps. .107.27. 

Hewers of wood and drawers of water, Jos. 9.21. 

The laws of the Medes and Persians, Esther, 1.19. 

Put not your trust in Princes, Ps. 146.3. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, Prov. 13.12. 
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A soft answer turneth away wrath, Prov. 15.1. 

The hearing ear and the seeing eye, Prov. 20.12, 

Bread of idleness, Prov. 21.27. 

Vanity of Vanities, Ecele. 1.2, 

Balm in Gilead, Jer. 8.22. 

Weighed in the balance and found wanting, Dan. 5.27. 

Sow the wind and r ap the whirlwind, Has. 8.7. 

Dream dreams and s visions, Joel, 2.28. 

Not a jot, Matt. 4.18. 

A proverb and a byeword, 1 Kings 9.7, 

Laugh to scorn, Ecele. 18.7. 

Salt of the earth, Matt. 5.13. 

The signs of the times, Matt. 16.3. 

Strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, Matt. 28,24. 

Whited sepulchres, Matt. 28.27. 

Arose as one man, Judges, 20.8. 

My name is legion, Mark, 5.9. 

The law is open, Acts, 19.38. 

God forbid, Bom. 2.31. 

The wages of sin is death, Bom. 6.23. 

Love is the fulfilling of the law, Bom. 13.10. 

In the twinkling of an eye, 1 Cor. 15.52. 

The right hand of fellowship, Gal. 2.9, 

Labour of love, 1. Thess. 1.3. 

Filthy lucre, Thes, 3.3. 

Faithful unto death, Bev. 2.10. 

Spoil the Egyptians, Ex. 3.22. 

The end is nob yet, Matt. 24.6. 

Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, Bev. 22.13. 
Fight the good fight, 2 Tim. 4.7. 

Hope to the end, 1 Peter 1.13. 

Dreamer of dreams, Deut. 13.1. 

Well-stricken in age, Gen. 18.11. 

As the shadow of a great rock in a weary land, Isaiah 82.1. 
Gird up thy loins, Job. 38.3. 

Viler than the earth, Job. 30.8. 

Play the men, 2 Sam. 10.12. 

As small as the hoar frost on the ground, Ex. 16.14. 
Honour thy father and mother, Ex. 20.12, 

Devouring fire, Ex. 24.17. 
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Go in peace, 1 Sam. 1.17. 

God save the King, 1 Sam. 10.24. 

With one consent, 1 Sam. 11.7. 

As light of foot as a wild roe, 2 Sam. 10.12. 

Halt between two opinions, 1 Kings, 18.21. 

Turn the curse into a blessing, 2 Kings, 13.2. 

From the rising of the mom till the stars appeared, Neh. 4.21, 

Wrath killeth the foolishman, and envy slayetk the silly one, 
Job. 5.2. 

The root of the matter, Job. 19.28. 

Physician, heal thyself, Luke, 4.23. 

Many other phrases may be added : to cast pearls before 
swine, a howling wilderness, the shadow of death, the eleventh 
hour, sore afraid, widow’s weeds, fowls of the air, snare of the 
fowler, the quick and the dead, heal thine iniquities, was old as 
doth a garment, these twain, clean and unclean beasts, cleave to 
the roof of the mouth, a babel of sounds, highways and hedges, 
hip and thigh, lick the dust, clear as crystal, a thorn in the flesh, 
root of all evil, broken reed, sweat of his brow, heap coals of 
fire, a law unto themselves, the fat of the land, dark sayings, a 
word in season, moth and rust, the powers that be, deaf as an 
adder, olive branches, etc., etc. 

Certain phrases have been derived from the Bible, such as 
‘to wrestle with a problem’ ( cf . St. Paul’s figure in Ephesians 
6.12 : ‘for we wrestle not against flesh and blood but against 
principalities’), and the ‘ Ladies and Gentlemen ’ of a modern 
orator seems to have been suggested by the less pompous ‘ men 
of Athens’ of St. Paul (Act, 17.22). Greenough and Kittredge 
state psychological reasons for this (see Words and their Ways 
in English Speech, p. 37). Lamb’s delicious phrase ‘ borrowing 
and to borrow ’ (see The Two Races of Men in The Essays of 
Elia) seems to be derived from the scriptural ‘ conquering and 
to conquer ’ (Rev. 6. 21). Browning perhaps took his sugges- 
tion for calling the second canto of his Ring and the Book 
‘Half-Rome’ from ‘half-Gilead ’ in Joshua, 12.2. When a man 
steps into a place vacated by the retirement of some one or when 
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he wishes to follow his policy, his predecessor’s mantle is said 
to fall upon him. This phrase is derived from the Bible (1 
Kings 17. 19, 21 and 2 Kings 1.9). As examples the follow- 
ing may be quoted : ‘He has left us, not indeed his mantle of 
inspiration, but a name and an example, which are at this hour 
inspiring hundreds of the youth of England ’ (Robert Southey, 
Life of Nelson); ‘The spirit which animated Wesley, and which 
had fallen like the prophet’s mantle on the earlier Evangelicals, 
had now become cold ’ (Stopford A. Brooke, Tennyson) . 

Dr. Bradley in his Making of English, notices a few in- 
stances where the English Bible has given rise to phrases and 
uses of words through misunderstanding. The examples he 
mentions are : to see eye to eye, line of things, helpmate, he 
may run that readeth it. 

‘ Dove ’ applied to the Holy Spirit, is of biblical origin 
(Luke 3.22). For an illustration we may take this : ‘ Return, 
0 holy Dove, return ’ (Cowper, Hymn, ‘0 for a closer walk’); 
so also is ‘ lamb ’ in ‘ So shows my soul before the Lamb, My 
spirit before Thee 5 (Tennyson, St. Agnes’ Eve, 17). The mean- 
ing occurs in John 1.29, Rev. 17.4, etc. ‘Mammon’ asm 
opprobrious term for wealth when it becomes an evil influence, 
comes from Matt. 6.24, Luke 16. 9-13. For an illustration the 
following is taken from Cowper’ s ‘Charity’ — ‘Mammon makes the 
world his legatee Through fear not love.’ ‘Prodigal,’ a recklessly 
wasteful person — see Luke, 15.11-32 (of. Wordsworth’s ‘ prodi- 
gal’s favourite ’ in his ‘ Lesser Celandine ’). The word is also 
used attributively : ‘Aunts Juley and Hester were on their feet 
at once, trembling from smothered resentment, and old affection 
bubbling up, and pride at the return of a prodigal June ’ (Gals- 
worthy, The Forsyte Saga, London, 1929, p. 545). Chosen 
vessel has come from Acts 9.15. The more familiar expression 
weaker vessel has also been derived from the same source (1 Pet. 
3.7). An illustration is given from a modern writer: ‘We 
spend hours in Boulter’s Lock on Sundays, meditating on the 
wisdom of keeping weaker vessels out of exhibition on that day ’ 
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(E. V. Lucas, Over Bemertons, p. 50). 4 Seed ’ in the sense of 

‘offspring,’ 4 progeney ’ is biblical in origin (Gen. 3.15). 
4 Chosen seed ’ frequently found in Milton, can be referred back 
to the Bible. Leaven (Matt. 13.33, 26.6); 4 An agency which 
produces profound change by progressive inward operation’ : 

4 Lest so corrupt a member should come again into the house of 
lords, and his bad leaven should sour that sweet untainted mass’ 
(Lord Bolingbroke) . Again in 4 The evil leaven of the feelings 
remained,’ (Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, 3.21, 

542). Sheep (see John 10. 1-16) 4 1 found myself in 

Zion Chapel Meeting, which, calling its flock to their special 

clover, Found all assembled and one sheep over,’ (Browning, 
Christmas Eve, II). 

For other instances see Appendix. 


CHAPTER V 


Verbal Agreements with the Language of the A. V. in 

Some Writers. 

Elsewhere have been noticed some examples of biblical 
reminiscences in the various English writers. Here an attempt 
is made to include illustrations from the most important writers 
of the different epochs of English Literature since 1611, though 
no particular pains have been taken to treat of the subject from 
a strictly chronological standpoint. 

Milton’s style and vocabulary show considerable classical in- 
fluence upon him, though he wrote mainly on scriptural themes. 
But scriptural echoes in his writing cannot always be referred 
back to the A. V. (see above, Introduction, p. 3). 

His paraphrases of the Psalms, nineteen in all (Pss. 
1-8, 80-88. 114 and Ps. 136)’, reproduce with slight variation 
the biblical language. The following examples will bear out 
the remark : — 

Why do the Gentiles tumult, and the Nations 

Muse a vain thing, the Kings of th' earth upstand 
With power, and Princes in their congregations 
lay deep their plots together through each land, 

Against the Lord and his Messiah dear, etc. 

The above is a paraphrase of Ps. 2 : Why do the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine a vain thing ? The kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, against the 
Lord,’ etc. 

Lord how many are my foes 
How many those 
That in arms against me rise 
Many are they 

That of my life distrustfully say, 

Not help for him in God there lies. 
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The psalm (No. 3) reads : ‘ Lord how are they increased that 
trouble me ? many are they that rise up against me. Many 
there be which say of my Soul, There is no help for him in God.’ 

But I will in thv mercies dear 
Thy numerous mercies go 
Into thy house ; I in thy fear 
Will towards thy holy temple worship low. 

Psalm 5 runs : ‘ But as for me, I will come into thy house in the 
multitude of thy mercy ; and in thy fear will I worship towards 
thy holy temple. 5 

Again we may take Milton’s paraphrase of the famous 
Psalm 8 : 

When I behold thy Heavens, thy Fingers Art, 

The Moon and Starrs which thou so bright hast set, 

In the pure firmament, then saith my heart, 

0 what is man that thou rememberest yet, etc.' 

Psalm 8 : ‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; What is man, 
that thou art mindful of him ? ’ 

Milton was a profound scholar who Had many sources for 
the enrichment of his style, but Bunyan based his education 
entirely upon the Bible (see J. A. Fronde, Bunyan, E. M. L., 
p. 176), from which flowed into his language both phrase and 
feeling, the intensity of his personal convictions helping him to 
use the biblical diction often with a singular force. But a 
strange inconsistency in statements by different critics makes it 
somewhat hazardous to conclude if the writer of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress came substantially under the influence of the Jacobean 
revision. Rev. H. C. Beeching writes: ■* Bunyan’ s literary 
education was based upon two books, Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments and the Genevan Version of the Bible.’ Quiller-Couch 
seems to have no notion of treading controversial ground when 
he says enthusiastically £ Bunyan though he had read few other 
books, has imbibed and soaked the Authorised Version into his 



fibres ’ (Quiller-Couch : On the Art of Reading, Lecture VIII). 
J. M. Robertson in his Explorations hits Sir Arthur hard jfor 
what he goes on to describe as the Professor’s ignorance of the 
true place of the A. V. in the evolution of English Prose, yet on 
this particular point his opinion being better supported (see 
Camb. Hist, of Eng. Lit., Yol. IV, 47 ; Ency. Brit. 14th Ed., 
Vol. Ill, p. 536), seems to have the greater likelihood of being 
true. 

Bunyan was so completely steeped in the Bible that if he 
spoke, he must speak in its language. A passage is quoted as 
illustration : 

1 As to the situation of this town, it lieth just between the 
two worlds, and the first founder, and builder of it, so far as by 
the best, and most authentic records I can gather, was one 
Shaddai; and he built it for his own delight. He made it the 
mirror, and glory of all that he made, even the top-piece beyond 
anything else that he did in that country ; yea, so goodly a town 
was Mansoul, when first built, that is said by some, the Gods at 
the setting up thereof, came down to see it, and sang for joy.’ 

‘ The wall of the town was well built, yea so fast and firm was 
it knit and compact together, that had it not been for the towns- 
men themselves, they could not have been shaken, or broken 
for ever.’ 

George Fox, the celebrated founder of the Society of 
Friends, like his great contemporary Bunyan, read little else 
than the Bible (see A. I. Fitzroy’s Preface ini English Prose, 
Ed. by A. Craik, Vol. III). The influence that it had on his 
writing is abundantly shown by his Journal from which the 
following is selected : 

‘ And as I was walking along with several friends, I lifted up 
my head, and I saw three steeple-house spires, and they struck 
at my life, and I asked friends what place that was, and 
they said Lichfield ; immediately the word of the Lord came unto 
me that I must go thither. 
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‘ Sound, Sound abroad, ye trumpets, and raise up the dead, 
that the dead may hear the voice of the Sons of God, the voice of 
Second Adam, that never fell, the voice of the light, and the 
voice of the life ; the voice of the power and the voice of the truth; 
the voice of the righteous and the voice of the just.’ 

Again the following passage from his Greeting to Charles II 
on His Eestoration is another remarkable indication of the fact 
that the Bible moulded his language : 

‘ Let thy moderation be known unto all men, for the Lord is 
at hand whose presence filleth Heaven and earth; and let such 
a nobility appear in thee as to try all things and to hold fast 
that which is good; and either to read or to hear with patience 
before thou judge, for wisdom becometh a King, and true 
reason, solidness and patience, him that is a ruler of the people. 
(See 1 Thes. 5.21; Prov. 4.7, 16. 16, etc.) 

Dryden parodies the scriptural description, of John the 
Baptist in his Satire on Shad well : 

Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 

Was sent before but to prepare thy way : 

And coarsely clad in Norwich drugget came 
To teach the nations in thy greater name. 

(Mac Flecknoe.) 

The following is taken from the Preface to Religio Laici : 

‘ I lay no unhallowed hand upon the ark, but wait on it, with the 
reverence that becomes me at a distance. ’ (The reference here is 
to Ex. 25. 10, etc.) 

Bishop Burnet (1643-1715) is a notable example of biblical 
influence. Scriptural expressions come profusely into his 
language, and he often also quotes directly as in the following : 

‘ I have found this was also vanity and vexation of spirit, 

though it be of the best and noblest sort.. so that, upon 

great and long experience I could enlarge on the preacher’s text. 
Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity; but I must also conclude 
with him — Fear God, and keep His Commandments, for this is 
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the all of man, the whole both of his duty and happiness 
(History of My Own Times; the references are to Ecc. 1, 1., 
12.13). 

William Penn (1644-1718), founder of Pennsylvania 
in U. S. A., wrote some powerful tracts in support of his 
Q.uaker-faith. The following examples are taken from his ‘ No 
Cross, No Crown ’ (Bee Eng. Prose, Ed. by H. Craik, Vol. Ill, 
p. 335). 

suck as thou sowest thou shalt reap [of. Luke 8.5 f.) 
death and wrath that are the assured wages of the sin 
they live in (see Eom. 6. 23.) 

Samuel Clarke (1675-1729). — Writing about his style A. I. 
Eitzroy remarks, ‘ it is usually intelligible and fairly clear, 
but it inclines to be ponderous, and is marred by too plentiful 
sprinklings of scripture texts.’ An example will illustrate 
Clarke’s usual manner : ‘ whose power was it that framed this 
beautiful and stately fabric, this immense and spacious world? 
that stretched out the North over the empty place, and hanged 
the earth upon nothing ? (See English Prose, Vol. III.) This 
nearly reproduces Job 26.7 : ‘ He stretched out the north over 
the empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. ’ 

In the 18th century England an artificial, stilted manner 
dominated the contemporary literature and the Bible receded 
into the background till it ceased to be important as an influence. 
Biblical reminiscences are rare in the polished language of the 
Augustans whose extreme solicitude to avoid the ‘mean’ and the 
‘vulgar,’ led them into endless periphrases and away from all true 
and spontaneous emotion. No good poetry could thrive in such 
an uncongenial atmosphere. Satire and Mock-heroic poetry ruled 
the day and the best writers of the time established their repu- 
tation by their success in these literary forms. It became a 
common practice to satirise well-known men and women, giving 
them biblical names. The suggestion for this came from an 
anonymous tract, called Naboth’s Vineyard, which gave 
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Shaftsbury the name of Achitophel before Dryden had produced 
his great satire (Absalon and Achitophel). Pope also made use 
of scriptural names in his satires on contemporary characters. 
He refers to Lord Bolingbroke as St. John in his Satires and 
Epistles from which a passage is quoted below : 

St. John, whose love indulg’d my labours past 
Matures my present, and shall bound my last ! 

Why will you break the Sabbath of my days? 

Now sick alike of envy and of praise. 

Biblical reminiscences are not rare in Pope : ‘ These, when 
they flatter most, do but as they would be done unto.’ (Essay on 
Dedications.) 

‘ When I reflect how acceptable a sacrifice of first fruits was 
to heaven ...’ (Ibid, see Bom. 11.16). 

‘ I think I love you as well as King Herod could Herodias 
(though I never had so much as one dance with you,’ and would 
as freely give you my heart in a dish as he did another’s head ’ 
(Letter to Lady M. W. Montagu, 18 Aug. 1716. Gf. Matt. 14.) 

In his Messiah, published in No. 378 of the Spectator, Pope 
utilized several passages of Isaiah. It is too long to be quoted 
in full but the famous ‘Messiah’ passage is given below : 

The Swain in barren deserts 'with surprise 
Sees lilies sprung, and sudden verdure rise; 

And starts amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
On rifted rock, the dragon’s late abodes, 

. The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods 

Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with horn. 

The spiry fur and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs the flow’ring palms succeed 
And od’rous myrtle to the noisome weed, etc. 

But it is doubtful if Pope’s religion permitted him to have 
an intimate acquaintance with the A. V., although it is no doubt 
reasonable to think that a literary monument like the 1611 version 
should exercise a general influence which soon tends to become 
unescapable. 
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Addison’s hymns are still appreciated, though as a poet he 
* cannot take a very high place. He made a free paraphrase of 
Ps. 23 which even now is quoted in some anthologies of English 
poems. It runs as follows : 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare 
And feed me with a Shepherd's care. 

His presence shall my wants supply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye. 

My noon-day walks he shall attend, 

And all my midnight hours defend. 

The last stanza concludes : 

Though in a base and Rigged way, 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 

Thy bounty shall my want beguile, 

The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden greens and herbage crown'd, 

And streams shall murmur all around. 

A word must be said about Cowper whose devotional songs 
still retain their vogue. There are passages in his poems which 
recall the Bible to the reader’s mind. As a specimen a few 
lines are quoted : 

There is a fountain fill'd with blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel's veins, 

And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 

Lose all their guilty stains. 

eJohnson’s 

Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes, 

Observe her labours, Sluggard, and be wise, etc. 

is a paraphrase of Prov. 6 Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, 
consider her ways, and be wise, 1 etc. 
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Gray’s famous lines in the Progress of Poesy : ‘ Two 
coursers of ethereal race with necks in thunder clothed, and 
long resounding pace,’ remind one of Job 39.19, ‘Hast thou 
given the horse strength? hast thou clothed his neck with 
thunder?’ The same passage (Job 39.19) has been used by a 

later poet, Mrs. Hemans, in her Heliodorus in the Temple 

‘a steed of no terrestrial fame His path a whirlwind and his 
breath a flame ! his neck is clothed with thunder, and his mane 
seems waving fire.’ 

Upon Burke far more than upon any of his contemporaries 
the influence of the Bible is seen in a conspicuous manner : 
biblical reminiscences in which his writings abound may be 
limited to — 

a phrase or a sentence, being more or less unconscious. 

‘ By these words it appeared to the Colonies that this act 
was but a beginning of sorrows ’ (Matt. 24.8 ; Taxation) * to 
preserve me from being blown about by every wind of fashion- 
able doctrine' (see Eph. 4.14 ; Conciliation). With this may 
be compared a passage from Conyers. Middleton’s (1683-1750) 
letter to Venn ‘staggering at every scruple, shaken by every 
breath of scandal ’ (Eng. Prose, Ed. by H. Craik, Vol. IV, p. 20). 

‘Your speech would betray you’ (Matt. 26.73 ; Conciliation) 
cannot prevail myself to hurry over this great consideration. It 
is good for ns to be here (Mark 9.5 ; Conciliation). 

or deliberate quotations. 

‘If it be thus in the green leaf, what will it be in the dry,’ 
Luke 24.31. Quoted in Regicide Peace, 1. 

‘...he shews that he places his treasure where his heart is 
and revolving in this circle, we know that “wherever a man’s 
treasure is, there his heart will be also” ’ (Luke 12.34). 

Beyond these examples, and others which are even less 
important the pseudo-classic literature of England does not 
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present any further proof of a striking character of biblical 
influence upon it. 

Towards the end of the 18th century there was a return 
to colour, concreteness, and simplicity in English literature which 
was fully accomplished in the early years of the 19th century. 
This brought back into life influences which did not for a long 
time operate owing to the strong prejudice prevailing against 
whatever was natural or spontaneous, and the studied avoidance 
of any expression of personal feeling. The 19th century litera- 
ture of England is full of biblical echoes. A few' examples may 
be noticed : 

Wordsworth’s ‘ Thou liest in Abram’s bosom all the year ’ 
(By the Sea) refers to Luke 16.22, ‘And it came to pass, that 
the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abram’s 
bosom,’ etc. * What way does the wind come ? What way does 
he go? ’ (Address to a Child.) Gf. ‘ the wind bloweth where it 
listeth’ (John 3.8). 

In Ode on intimation of Immortality occurs this line, 
‘Another race hath been, and other palms are won,’ reminding 

one of Hebrews 12.1 ‘ Let us run with patience the race 

that is set before us. 5 

Weighed in the balance hero-dust.; 

Is Yile as vulgar clay. 

. (Byron’s Ode to Napoleon) 

The verse referred to in the above is Daniel 5.27. In 
Byron’s poem on the destruction of the Assy rians occur many 
references to the Bible and the subject itself is scriptural. 

The description of English character in Puritan England 
will remain imperfect if due notice is not taken of the great 
familiarity with the Bible which then existed. When Cromwell 
saw the mists disperse over the hills of Dunbar, he hailed the 
sun-burst with the cry of David : ‘ Let God arise and let his 
enemies be scattered. Like as the smoke vanisheth so shalt 
thou drive them away ! ’ (J. B. Green, A Short] Hi story of the 

English People, Bk. VII). The practice of quoting- the Bible, 
though not always with such striking effect, was by no means rare 
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as we learn from J. R. Green who puts into a short sentence 

what could easily be expanded into a volume, ‘England 
became the people of a book, and that book was the Bible.’ 
Further we are told by the Cambridge History of English 
literature that ‘ Men learned to identify themselves with the 
conquering exterminating children of Israel, and to look upon 
all who opposed them in politics or church doctrine as 
men of Belial , Moabites, Amalekites, and other adversaries of 
Israel and of God, and as their own personal enemies to be 
overthrown by any means of force or fraud !’ (Cambridge History 
of English Literature, Vol. VIII, p. 78) . Scott did not fail to 
recognise this fact in his novels where the language 
used by Puritans often shows such perversions of the 
Scriptures. In the Old Mortality the language of indig- 
nation used by the Puritans has everywhere the ring of some 
Prophetic Book of the Old Testament. The fact that Scott was 
a close student of the Bible is proved amply by his writings, 
specimens out of which have already been noticed. This is also 
seen from his Diary where he sometimes quotes the Bible as 
he does under date Jan. 21, 1826, faced by the greatest crisis of 
his life : ‘ Naked we entered the world and naked we leave; 

blessed be the name of the Lord.’ There is an interesting epi- 
sode of Scott’s boyhood, told by his school-fellow, Claud Russel, 
which shows how deeply versed he was in the Bible even at 
that young age. Asked to tell what part of speech ‘ with ’- 
was, a stupid boy in bis class answered ‘ a substantive.’ The 
teacher then demanded to know if ‘ with ’ is ever used as a 
substantive. But all were silent until the query reached Scott 
who instantly responded by quoting a verse from the book of 
the Judges (16.7) : ‘And Samson said unto Delilah, If they 
bind me with Seven green withs that were never dried, then shall 
I be weak, and as another’ (see J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of 
the Life of Sir Walter Scott). 

Tennyson’s Ulysses, although classic in subject, is not so in 
manner. From the quotation of a few lines below it will 
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be evident that its language is largely that of the English 
Bible. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use ! 

As tho’ to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains : but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

Phrases like ‘ to make an end ’ (1 Sam. 3.12), ‘ breathing 
and living,’ ‘little remains,’ ‘eternal silence’ (Ps. 115.17), 
‘bringer of new things,’ ‘ yearning in desire,’ have an unmistak- 
able biblical ring about them though not all of them are direct 
quotations. In the last line of the May Queen, Tennyson uses 
the well-known biblical passage (Job 3.17) making very little 
changes in it, ‘And the wicked cease from trembling and the 
weary are at rest.’ Tennyson also gives a paraphrase of the 
Parable of the Virgins but as the verbal agreements with 
the scriptural story are unimportant, the beauty of work- 
manship will not be a sufficient reason for its inclusion here. 

Among the prose writers of the Victorian era Carlyle, 
Buskin, and George Eliot are the most noteworthy examples 
of a style, the main elements of which are derived from the 
Bible. 

Carlyle reminds one of a Hebrew Prophet calling men back 
to forgotten treasures in the spiritual and moral world to 
‘ Pure religion breathing household laws.’ Some examples from 
Carlyle have been given elsewhere and a few words may now be 
added suggesting the way in which he usually quotes the 
Bible. Carlyle quotes passages from the Bible, sometimes intro- 
ducing them, with the words ‘It is written but does not 
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always quote accurately. The following examples may be 
examined : 

‘ It is written when the blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch.’ The scriptural passage (Matt. 15.14) runs as 
follows : ‘And if the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the 
ditch/ 

‘ It is written. Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased ’ (see Dan. 12.4). ‘Work while it is called 
to-day; for the night cometh wherein no man can work ’ (see 
John 9.4). 

Sometimes Carlyle’s descriptions are entirely scriptural : 

‘ In our wild seer, shaggy, unkempt, like a Baptist living on 
locusts and wild honey, there is an untutored energy, a silent as 
it were unconscious, strength, which except in the higher walks 
of Literature must be rare ’ (Sartor, IV, Matt. 3.1-6). With the 
above may be compared the following out of Scott’s Talisman as 
the two writers use the same biblical passages : 

‘ his dress of shaggy skins, his uncombed and untrimmed 

hair and beard, his lean, wild and contorted features, and the 
almost insane fire which gleamed from under his bushy eyebrows, 
made him approach nearly to our Idea of some seer of scripture/ 

More often fragments of biblical language are woven into 
his sentences so as to render it difficult to re-establish their 
separate identities of which examples have elsewhere in this 
paper been noticed. 

Buskin said at Oxford : ‘ To my Bible I owe the best part 

of my taste in literature and the most precious, indeed, the essen- 
tial part of my education.’ Saintsbury’s comment on his style 
is important : ‘ Sometimes very often, of course his (Buskin’s)' 
rhythms are mainly scriptural as in that fine passage of Modern 
Painters which ends : 

e He has not heaped the rocks of the mountain only for the 
quarry ; nor clothed the grass of the field only for the oven/ 
(English Prose Bhythm, p. 399). 
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‘His books are full of it (the Bible). In Modern Painters 
258 passages are quoted, and in the Stones of Venice 125 pas- 
sages, to take no account of phrases and incidents which inspired 
some of his most glowing sentences ’ (Dr. George Howells, Intro- 
duction, iv, Selections from the Bible, C. U.). 

The following passages taken out of George Eliot’s Romola, 
where she is describing the sunrise in Florence, shows how greatly 
she is under the influence of the language of the English Bible : 

‘As the faint light of his course pierced into the dwellings of 
men, it fell, as now, on the rosy warmth of resting children, on 
the haggard waking of sorrow and sickness, on the hasty up- 
risings of the hard-handed labourer, and on the late sleep of the 
night student, who had been questioning the, stars or the sages,, 
or his own soul, for that hidden knowledge which would break 
through the barrier of man’s brief life ..As our thought follows 
close in the slow wake of the dawn, we are impressed with the 
broad sameness of the human lot, which never alters in the main 
headings of its history — hunger and labour, seed-time and har- 
vest, love and death.’ In reading this one is reminded of some 
passages in the Bible, specially of Pss. 90, 104, 126 (see 
Legacy of Israel, 483 f ). 

George Eliot’s famous ‘ 0 may I join the choir invisible ’ is 
full of biblical reminiscences. The following lines may be taken 
as illustration : — 

The human sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 

Unread for ever. 

This is an echo of Isaiah 34.4 : ‘ the heaven shall be rolled 
together as a scroll.’ 

To the shorter poems of Browning, published in 1841-46, he 
gave the fanciful name Bells and Pomegranates, taken from the 
ornaments on the hem of the high priest’s robe (Exodus, 39.24-6). 
Due notice of poems like ‘ Saul ’ may be taken when the influence 
of the Bible upon English literature is considered. 
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Henley s splendid lines ‘ out of the night that covers me, ’ 
etc., are full of biblical echoes. ‘ Black as the pit,’ ‘ horror of 
the shade,’ ‘strait gate,’ ‘ scroll charged with punishments’ 
are all taken from the Bible. 

An example may be taken out of D. G. Rossetti’s Blessed 
Damozel : 

And now she spoke as when 

The stars sang in their spheres. 

This contains a reference to Job 38.7 : ‘ when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ 

The following verses from Christina Rossetti are full of 
biblical echoes : — 

My heart is like a singing bird 

Whose nest is in a watered shoot : 

My heart is like an apple tree 

Whose boughs are bent with thickset fruit ; 

My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon sea ; 

My heart is gladder than all these 
Because my love is come to me. 

(See Ps. 1.2, etc.) 

Among the minor poets of the last century, Mrs. Hemans 
deserves special notice for the extent of the scriptural influence 
upon her work. In many of her poems she either paraphrases 
some passages from the Bible as in the following : 

Beside the streams of Babylon in tears 
Of vain desire, we sat : remembering thee, 

0 hallowed Sion ! and the vanish’d years 

When Israel’s chosen sons were blest and free,’ etc. 

(See Ps. 137.) 

or expands a short sentence from the Bible into a poem, of which 
examples are more numerous. She takes the following, among 
many other scriptural passages, as the subjects of her poems : 

‘ He walketh with God ’ (Gen. 5.24) ; ‘ The Rod of Aaron ’ 
(Numbers 17.8) ; ‘ I heard thy voice in the garden and I was 
afraid ’ (Gen. 3.10) ;- etc. 
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She- also has. a series of poems on female characters of 
the Bible which include Miriam, Ruth (see Ruth) Rizpah 
(2 Sam. 21.10), Mary Magdalene, etc. Biblical allusions of a 
purely verbal nature which are our more immediate concern 
here, are also found in abundance in her poetry : 

And haste ! ere bursts the lightning from on high, 

Fly to the City of thy Refuge, fly ! 

(The Sceptic — see Numb. 35.) 

Low its columns lie, 

And dark the chambers of its imagery. 

(From above.) 

Ezekiel 8.12 has f every man in the Chambers of his imagery/ 

A wa- struck alike the timid and the brave, 

Alike subdued the monarch and the slave, 

Must drink the cup of trembling. 

(From above.) 

Is. 51.22 has ‘ I have taken out of thine hand the cup of trem- 
bling, even the dregs of the cup of my fury.’ 

Before concluding this chapter some more instances are 
noticed from the works of a few writers of to-day in addition to 
those referred to above : — 

‘ It (the Christianity of Tolstoy) represents a tribute to the 
Christian religion more sensational than the' breaking of seals or 
the falling of stars.’ — Chesterton: Simplicity and Tolstoy (see 
Revelation V). 

‘ The sight of His national city moved Him to tears, and the 
highest compliment he paid was, “ Behold an Israelite indeed,” 
Chesterton (see Luke, 19.41 ; again St. John 1.47 : c Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile.’). 

‘ The saying about little children and the kingdom of heaven 
was meant for the ears of all those who have it in their power to 
influence simple folk.’ (Galsworthy, Talking at large. For the 
reference to the Bible see Matthew 18. 1-7.) 
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‘ They have a cumulative power that cannot be proved by 
quotation, wondering music, that blows where it lists,’ etc. 
(Arthur Glutton-Brock, The Defects of English Prose. The refe- 
rence here is to John 3.8) . 

* My first memories are fragmentary and isolated and con- 
temporaneous, as though one remembered vaguely some early 
day of the Seven Days ’ (W. B. Yeats, Reveries over Youth, 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1917, p. 1). 

‘As time goes on the spirit of science prevails, and the just 
and unjust stewards of the ballad become more distinct ’ (Oliver 
Elton, Sir Walter Scott, Edward Arnold & Co., 1927). 



CHAPTER VI 

Biblical Proper Names used Generically 

The Bible has given us a number of terms. Men may be 
variously signalled out as a J oseph (a chaste person, Gen. 37. 39), 
a Samson (a person of great strength. Judges 12.16), a Solomon 
(a person of great wisdom, 1 Kings 29), an Ishmael (an outcast, 
Gen. 16. 12), a Dives (atypical rich man, Luke 16. 19), a lazar 
(a poor and diseased person, Lk. 16. 20), a Jezebel (an impudent 
or an abandoned woman, 1 Kings 16. 31., of., a painted Jezebel), 
a Nimrod (a great hunter or sportsman, Gen. 10. 8). One 
surely has no difficulty with phrases such as, Gallio-like behavi- 
our (i.e., behaviour of person, especially, official refusing to 
meddle outside his province, Acts 18), a Job’s comforter (Job 
11. 12), a doubting Thomas (Mark 3. 18), a Daniel (Matt. 
24. 15), etc. 

Another interesting word which the Bible has given is 
maudlin. Wedgwood’s Dictionary thus states its meaning ‘given 
to crying as the Magdalene is commonly represented. Hence 
crying or sentimentally drunk, half-drunk.’ 

Some examples are given below to show with what degree 
of freedom and felicity terms of this class have been used in 
English. 

Jehu (2 Kings 9. 20: ‘the driving is like the driving of 
Jehu the son of Nimshi ; for he driveth furiously.’), used as 
substantive — 

(1) a furious driver, 

(2) a driver, a coachman. 

‘ But this new Jehu spurs the hot mouth’d horse’ (Dryden, 
Medal z 119)V ‘ Our Jehu was a hackney coachman when my 
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lord took him’ (Congreve, Double-Dealer, 3. 3). ‘He assured 
the Coachman that. ..his baggage. ..was perfectly light. But 
Jehu was inflexible’ (Goldsmith, Bee, No. 5 — Reverie) . Used 
attributively : — 

* He manages his fiery steeds in a very Jehu-like style ’ 
(N. S. Wheaton, Journal, 338). Used as verb = to drive : ‘ He 
himself was Jehuing his four-wheeled carriage ’ (Examiner, 
1825, 266/2, see 0. E. D.). 

Nimshi (2 Kings 9. 20 : ' his name is still used in New 
England for a mischievous child 5 (Greenough and Kittredge, 
“Words and their Ways in English Speech, p. 375). 

Jezebel (1 Kings 16. 31 ; 19.1, 2 ; 2 Kings 8. 30-37) 
used allusively for a wicked or an abandoned woman or for one 
who painted her face. 

‘ A Jezebel appears constantly dressed at her sash to 

attract the Eyes of all the idle young Fellows in the neighbour- 
hood ’ (The Spectator, No. 17 5) . * Without money of her own, and 
with only a step-mother closely related to Jezebel-— she was very 
unhappy in her home life ’ (Galsworthy, Forsyte Saga, p. 1020). 
‘Jeremy Collier attacked that godless, reckless Jezebel, the 
English comedy of his time ’ (Thackeray, English Humourists). 

Lazar (Luke 16). 

Used as substantive : a poor and diseased person, especially 
a leper. ‘ I marked a group of lazars in the market place — 
half-rag, half-sore beggars ’ (Tennyson, Becket, Act I, sc. 4). 

‘ Wounded and spent to the lazar they drew. Leaving the road 
where the Legions roll through ’ (Kipling, Works, Vol. Ill, p. 
99). Used attributively : ‘ Exposing our lazar-sores at the door 
of every proud Servitor of the French republick’ (Burke, Regicide 
Peace, I). 

Dives (Luke 16). . 

Used generically for * rich man.’ 

‘‘There must be rich and poor, Dives says, smacking his 
claret’ (Thackeray, Vanity Fair, LVII). ‘ Pleading and 
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entreating with the Christian Diveses, of which the land is so 
full, for the tiny lazarus lying hard by their gate.’ (See O.E.D.) 

‘ Pauper do m, Divesdom, taxes, and all kinds of things ’ (Besant, 
All Sorts, XXVIII). 

Samaritan (in reference to the story of the ‘ Good 
Samaritan,’ Luke 10. 33). 

* The Samaritans laughed and bade them not to think of 
price or money until their Captain should return’ (Hall Caine, 
Deemsters, XXXIX) . 

Samson (Judges 13-16), person of great strength. ‘ Intellec- 
tual Samsons toiling with closed eyes in the mills and forges of 
Manchester and Birmingham ’ (see O.E.D.) . 

Solomon, a person of great wisdom ; also ironically, a 
wiseacre. 

c The azure skies Sing such a history of come and gone. 
Their every drop is as wise as Solomon ’ (Walter de la Mare). 

‘ These Solomons delight to sit to a maker of wax-work ’ (H. 
Walpole, Letters, VI, 42). * But the Old Swiss is a Solomon 
compared with him ’ (Scott, Anne of G., XXX). 

Ishmael (Gen. 16. 12), one at war with society. 

£ Men who are the very Ishmaels of the labour World ’ 
(see O.E.D.). * Jos’s tents and Pilan were pleasant to this little 
Ishmaelite ’ (Thackeray, Vanity Fair, XVII). 

Nimrod (Gen. 10. 9), a great hunter or sportsman. 

e Orion, the subject of this landscape, was the classical 
Nimrod ’ (Hazlitt, On a Landscape of Nicolas Poussin). 

Job. 

£ ' Used in proverbial phrases as a type (a) of destitution, 
(b) of patience.’ 

* Job-like couched on dung and crazed with blains ’ 
(Browning, La Saisiaz, 355). ‘ You would provoke the patience 

of Job ’ (Fielding, Tom Jones, X.VIII). ‘ His father was rather 
like Job while Job still had land ’ (Galsworthy, Forsyte Saga, 
899). Carlyle uses Job’s news (in Sartor Resartus) for ‘tidings of 
disaster,’ probably, as Prof. MacMechan suggests, in imitation 
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of Hiobspost in German. Other phrasal combinations in English 
which the Book of Job have suggested are Job’s comforter (c/. 
Job 16. 2) and Job’s post (see Job 1. 13-19). 

Judas (John 13.29; Matt. 26. 47). 

Used as substantive = thief, betrayer. 

* Mr. O’Donnell, M.P., described Mr. Gladstone when 
Prime Minister as a Judas who had betrayed Ireland by the kiss 
of peace to the persecutor and torturer ’ (quoted by McMordie 
in his English Idioms) . 

Used attributively : 

‘ Wherever on her borders courage is cold and faith dead., 
and patriotism has dwindled to the Judas desire to carry the bag 
and what is put therein, Russia finds her opportunity ’ (London 
Times). 

Judas kiss, a phrase which has become quite common in 
English, can be traced back to Matthew 26. 48. Kipling has 

* Judas-gohl ’ (Works, Vol. I, p. 301). ‘ They only took the 

Judas-gold from Fenians out of Jail.’ 

Thomas (John 20.25) known as the doubting apostle. 

* Mary, don’t let my being an unbelieving Thomas weaken your 
faith ’ (Mrs. Gaskell, Mary Barton, XII). 

Pharisee (Matthew 23.13), hypocrite, formalist, self-righteous 
person. 

‘ Our academical pharisees ’ (Macaulay, Essay on Milton). 
Goshen : (Gen. 45.10), place of light or plenty. ‘We were 
enjoying ourselves at our ease in our little Goshen’ (Charles 
Lamb, Christ’s Hospital). 

Laodicean (Rev. 3. 15, 16), lukewarm, neither cold nor 
hot, indifferent in religion, politics, etc. ‘ You will loathe all 
this Laodicean cant of tolerance as I do ’ (Mrs. H. Ward, 
R. Elsmere, 165). * Two years earlier he would have been 

pronounced by numerous bigots on both sides a mere Laodicean’ 
(Macaulay, History of England, VII) . ‘ This not exactly Laodicean 
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but in some respects “ trimming ” temperament is as noticeable 
in him in true prosodic respects as in regard of subject and of 
other matters ’ (Saintsbury, History of English Prosody, Vol. II, 
p. 287). Thomas Hardy calls one of his novels ‘A Laodicean.’ 
The substantive Laodiceanism stands for * lukewarmness,’ ‘ in- 
difference.’ 

Abigail (1 Sam. 25. 24-31), the handmaiden' of David. 
Often used in the sense of a * lady’s maid : * ‘ Thou art some 
forsaken Abigail we have dallied with heretofore ’ (Congreve, 
Old Bachelor, III, VI, 157). 7 Tyrrel, on entering his 
apartment, found that it was not lighted, nor were the abigails 
of Mrs. Dods quite so alert as a waiter at Longs ’ (Sir Walter 
Scott, St. Bonan’s Well). ‘ The woman was dressed with a 
quiet neatness that seemed to stamp her profession as that of 
an abigail— black cloak with long cape, of that peculiar silk 
which seems spun on purpose for ladies’ maids ’ (Lytton, 
Caxtons, XIV, VI, 370). 

Adam (Bom. 6.6, etc.), the unregenerate man. ‘ Not so 
easily can the old Adam, lodged in us by birth be dispossessed ’ 
(Carlyle, Sartor). c An impatience to shake off the old social and 
political Adam ’ (Grote, History of Greece, II, VI, 165). 

A daring, though not dignified, example of this class is 
found in Jack London’s God of his Bather, p. 25 : ‘By the jump- 
ing Me thuselah ! That damned sky-pilot.’ Galsworthy in the 
preface to his famous Forsyte Saga uses with great felicity a 
well-known passage in the O.T. (Jer. 7, 22) : ‘a little balm in 
the hurried Gilead of a dissolving progress.’ 

Barrere and Leland give Aaron used in the sense of a 
captain or a school of thieves as probably of biblical origin (see 
Dictionary of Slang, etc.). The word Babylon with which 
4 Babel ’ is identified by Mr. J. H. Bowler has come to signify 
' the grandiose but ever-defeated ambitions of humanity : ’ 

And all man’s Baby Ions strive but to impart 
The grandeurs of bis Babylonian heart. 

{F, Thompson, Correlated Greatness.) 
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Jeremiad (Jer. 25.8), doleful complaint. ‘Nor was it until 
they reached Barnes that he ceased a Jeremiad ’ (Galsworthy, 
Forsyte Saga, p. 231) . * goaded by the constant reiteration of 
this Jeremiad, Emily said calmly, He took Winfred’s pearls 
and a dancer ’ (Galsworthy, ibid, p. 485). 

Peter is also used appellatively as shown by the following 
example : 

“ I w’ll put you wise about our authors, and ready you up to go before 
Peter.” 

“ Before Peter, Sir?” 

‘‘ The .Johnny with the Keys.” 

(Galsworthy, A Modern Comedy, p. 202.) 

Before concluding this chapter, a few more such terms, 
arising from scriptural proper names, may be examined. Dent. 
3.27 has given ' Pisgah glance,’ ‘ Pisgah prospect.’ Ruth wdiose 
story has been celebrated by at least three poets (Thomas Hood, 
Mrs. Hemans, and a recent poet, May Honey), and sung with 
splendid inspiration, though not with perfect veracity of detail, 
by Keats in three lines of matchless beauty— 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Buth, when sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn : 

becomes in the hand of Francis Ledwidge the source of a term, 
finely suggestive of the scriptural story : 

Scenes of old again are born, 

The woodbine lassoing the thorn, 

And dropping Ruth-like in the corn 
The poppies weep the dew. 

Babylon (Rev. 17, etc., see above) in the sense of any great 
empire or vicious city (‘ Beneath the picture of this bright and 
Babylonish Street...., 5 — J.B. Priestly, Self-selected Essays, p. 35). 

Magdalen (Luke 7.37) in the sense of a reformed prostitute; 
Armageddon (Rev. 16. 16) in the sense of a supreme conflict; 
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Babel The appalling Babel of his brain/— "Walter de la Mare) 
in the sense of confusion or confused noise, with, a hundred 
such other words have passed into the language and are used 
without hesitation whenever the need arises. The examples, 
given above, will serve to illustrate with what freedom and ease 
proper names taken from the Bible have been made use of for 
conveying general notions. 



CHAPTER VII 

Some Proper Names derived from the Bible 

From the Bible have come thousands of names many of 
which Have become so common in English that nobody notices 
their origin except on deliberate reflection. Some of these bibli- 
cal names have wonderful literary associations. To cite a single 
instance, Adam, Seth, and Dinah are names which we come 
across in George Eliot’s famous novel Adam Bede. Such examples 
are so common that one can easily quote hundreds of them from 
memory. The following is a list of common English names 
derived from the Bible. It is necessary to mention here that 
the list may easily be much longer as will be evident on refer- 
ence to some of the works on the subject, such as, Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Nichols’s ‘What’s in a Name, ’ Jones’s 
‘ Proper Names of the Old Testament Scripture,’ etc. 


Adam, Gen. 2.15. 

Names of Men . 

Izra, 2 Sam. 20.26. 

Barnaby, Act 4.86. 

Jacob, Gen. 17.19. 

Bartholomew, Luke 6,14, 

Jairus, Luke 8.41. 

Benjamin, Gen. 85.18. 

Japeth, Gen. >5.32. 

Caleb, Num. 13.6. 

Javan, Gen. 10.2. 

Daniel, Matthew 24.15. 

Jeremiah, 2 Chron. 35.25. 

David, 1 Sam. 16. 81. 

Jeremy, Matt. 2.17. 

Elijah, 1 Kings 17.8. 

Jesse, 1 Sam. 16.1. 

Emmanuel, Matt. 1. 23. 

Joab, Gen. 10.29. 

Enoch, Gen. 4. 17. 

Joel, 1 Saua. 8.2. 

Ephrain, Gen. 4.52. 

John. 

Ezra. 

Jonah, 2 Kings 14.25. 

Gabriel, Dan. 8.16. 

Joseph, Gen. 30.24. 

Hiram, 1 King >5.1. 

Joshua, Ex. 17.13. 

Hosea*, Hos. 1.2. 

Josiah, 1 King 13.2. 

lohabod, 1 Sam. 4.21. 

Judah, Gen. 29.13. 

Immanuel, Is. 7.14.< 

Laban, Gen, 24,29, 

Isaac, Gen. 17,19. 

7 

Lazarus, Luke 16.19, 
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Lemuel, Prov. 81.1. 
Lois, 2 Tim. 1.5. 

Lot, Gen. 11.27. 
Matthew, Luke 6.15. 
Mica, Judges 17.1. 
Michael, Numbers 13.18. 
Nahum, Luke 3.2:5. 
Nathan, 1 Chron. 2.36. 
Nathaniel, Peter 21.2. 
Nekemiah, Ezr. 2.2. 
Noah, Numbers 26.33. 
Gbadiah, 1 Chron. 8.21. 
Obed, 1 Chron. 2,12. 
Ozias, Matthew 1.8. 
Peleg, Gen. 10.25. 
Phinehas, Ex. 6.25. 
Reuben, Gen. 29,82. 
Salmon, Matthew 1.4. 
Samson, Judges 13.24. 


Names 

Abigail 1 Sam. 25.8. 

Achsah, Jos. 15.15. 

Anna, Luke 2.36. 

Azubah, 1 King 22,42. 

Deborah, Gen. 85,8, 

Dinah, Gen. 30.21. 

Elisha, 1 King 19.16. 

Elizabeth, Luke 1.15. 

Eva, Gen. 2.21 
Hannah, 1 Sam, 1.2. 

Hephzibah, 2 King 21.1, 

Huldah, 2 King 22.14. 

Jamina, Job 42.14, 

Jane. 

Jerusha, 2 K. 15,83. 

Joan, Luke 8.3. „ 

Josephs, Ezra 8,10, 


Samuel, 1 Chron. 6,28. 
Saul, 1 Chron. 1.48. 
Seba, Gen. 10.7. 

Seth, Gen. 4.25. 
Shadraeh, Dan. 1.7. 
Simeon, Gen. 29.83. 
Simon, Matthew 13.55. 
Solomon, 2 Samuel 5.14. 
Tobias, Neb. 2.10. 

Uriah, 2 Sam. 11.3. 
Uriel, 1 Chron. 6. 24. 
Zabdiel, 1 Chron 27.2. 
Zaccheus, Luke 19.2. 
Zachariah, 2 King 14.29. 
Zadok, 2 Sam. 8.17. 
Zebadiah, 1 Cb. 8,15. 
Zebina, Ezr. 10.43. 
Zedeniah, Jer. 28.6. 
Zephaniah, 2 K. 25.18. 


of Women . 

Judith, Gen. 26.34, 
Keturah, Gen. 25.1. 

Keziah, Job 42,14. 

Lena, 

Magdalene, Matthew 27.56. 
Martha, Luke 10.38 
Mary, Luke 1.36. 

Maud. 

Mehetakel, Gen. 36.89. 
Miriam, Neh. 26,59. 

Rachel, Gen. 33.1. 

Rebecca, Romans 9.10. 
Rebekah, Gen. 22.23. 

Sarah, Gen. 16.2. 

Susan, 

Susanna, Lk. 8.3. 
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References have been given, showing where these names 
may be found in the Bible, but in each case only one reference 
is mentioned, as an attempt to be exhaustive in the matter 
would appear extremely cumbrous. No reference has been 
given against the names of Gospel writers nor against those of 
the writers of books in the Old Testament. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Changes in Meaning of Words used in the 1611 Version 

Many words which are now employed have undergone 
changes in meaning since the publication of the King’s Version. 
The importance of the subject calls for a detailed examination 
which will be made in the following pages. Expressions as for 
example, anon (immediately, Matt. 13. 20), by and by (soon, 
immediately, Matt. 13. 21, Luke 21. 9), naughty (good for 
naught, Jer. 24. 2), outlandish (foreign, Nek. 13. 16 : ‘even him did 
outlandish women cause to sin’), when they occur in the Author- 
ised Version, must be properly understood, as failure to recognise 
the difference between their present meaning and the meaning 
they used to have, would lead to much confusion. In a passage 
like Eph. 6. 12 : ‘spiritual wickedness in high places’ (the wicked- 
ness of the demons of the upper air), the obscurity is the 
result of having introduced the abstract ‘wickedness ’ for ‘ wicked ’ 
and * spiritual ’ for ‘ of spirits ; ’ the meaning otherwise is simple 
enough. 

Occasional changes have been introduced in the later 
editions of the Jacobean revision with a view to simplifying the 
language in which the persistence of some archaic form caused 
unnecessary difficulties. The most prominent of them is the 
word unpossible used in the Version of 1611, but afterwards 
corrected to * impossible.’ (See L. Pearsall Smith, The English 
Language, H. U. L., p. 90.) 

In the Authorised Version we do not come across many 
instances of word-making but its influence has been to retain in 
use words and phrases which were passing out of vogue in 1611. 
They are now chiefly confined to literary uses, such are quick 
(Eph. 2. 5) for living; apparel (1. Tim. 2. 9) and raiment (Gen. 
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27. 15) for dress; damsel (Ps. 68. 25) for a young unmarried 
woman; travail (Gal. 4. 27) for labour; firmament (Gen. 1. 6) for 
sky. The King’s Bible preserves the Anglo-Saxon sense of many 
words, as for example, meat and drink, Heb. 9. 10 (0. E. mete, 
food); fowls of the air, Luke 8. 5 (0. E. fugel, bird) ; the quick 
and the dead, Num. 16. 48 (0. E. cicic, alive) ; wax warm, Ex. 
22. 24 (0. E. weaxan, to grow) ; fast, Ps. S3. 9 (0. E. faest, 
firm); sore afraid, Jer. 2. 22 (0. E. sar, very); wroth, Gen. 4. 6. 
(0. E. wrath, angry). 

Some bibilical words and phrases, originally not lacking in 
dignity of sense, have developed associations which have made 
their introduction in any serious writing inadmissible. Examples 
are — a rib (a wife, Gen. 2.2); a smooth man (Gen. 27.11) ; 
passsed clean over Jordan (Josh. 2. 17); away with such a fellow 
(Acts 22. 22); skin of my teeth (Job 19. 20)'. 

Cf. Rich are they, rich in wonders seen, 

But poor in the goods o’ men; 

So that they ha’ got by the shin o’ their teeth 
They sell their truth again. 

(Kipling, The Sea-Wife, Works, Vol, I, p. 123.) 

Many words of classical derivation retain their root-meanings 
in the Bible which have now become unusual. Some examples 
are given here : — Conversation (conduct, behaviour, Gal. 1. 
13); instant (urgent, importunate, Luke 23. 23); convenient 
(fitting, Acts 24. 25) ; allow (praise. Bom. 7. 15)'; careful (full 
of care, anxious, Phil. 4. 6); provoked (called forth, 2 Cor.9) ; 
amiable (lovely, Ps. 84. 1); avoid (depart, withdraw, from 0. F. 
evuider, clear out, get quit of, Isa. 18. 11) ; fame (report, Gen. 
45.16). 

Some prominent instances of changes in meaning are taken 
for a close study, after which is given a list containing words 
with illustrations from different writers. 

In 'the abjects gathered themselves together against me, 
and knew it not’ (Ps. 35. 15), the word abject means an 
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outcast, a degraded person. ‘Abject’ is not now commonly used as 
a substantive, its usual meaning being- 5 servile,’ ‘degraded,’ 
though the biblical meaning is sometimes revived as in : ‘ the 
subject of a tyrant’s will Became, worse fate, the abjeets of his 
own’ (Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, III. iv) ; ‘ what wonder 
that men have been deified and set up as idols of religous wor- 
ship, when souls are only abjeets to themselves’ (H. Bushnell, 
Dark Things, 57). In Herbert (Temple Sacrifice, 36), the same 
meaning is found, ‘ servants and abjeets flout me, they are witty.’ 

In ‘And to know the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God’ (Eph. 
3. 19), pass is used to signify, ‘ to exceed,’ ‘ to surpass.’ The 
word has undergone a change in meaning but the biblical 
sense is to be met with in the works of some modem writers 
as in Cowper’s Task, IV, 192 : ‘He marks the bounds which 
Winter may not pass. And blunts his pointed fury.’ 

In ‘Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon with 
fair branches, and with a shadowing shroud, and of an high 
stature ’ (Ezek. 31. 3 ), the word shroud means ‘ shelter of a 
tree.’ This meaning has become extremely rare though we 
come across it in Lowell’s Biglow Papers, Ser. II. VI. 93, ‘In 
ellum-shrouds the flashing hangbird clings.’ Silly does not 
now mean ‘simple,’ or ‘ innocent,’ though this is the meaning 
in ‘ Eor of this sort are they which creep into houses, and lead 
captive silly women ’ (II Tim. 3 .6) . Earlier still this used to be 
the common signification, as for example, in ‘A silly man, in 
simple weeds forworne ’ (Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1. 6.35}'. 
This use is revived in ‘ If, as I believe, this is Heaven, My silly 
speech doth wrong it ’ (Southey, Joan of Arc, 1. 41)'. 

In ‘ Lo shall we sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians 
before their eyes, and will they not stone us? (Exodus 8.26), 
abomination stands for ‘a cause of pollution,’ ‘an idol ; ’ 
this meaning has become very rare in modern English, though 
some instances may be found : Sullivan, View of Nature, II : 
T Nor was it until the days of Hezekiah.. t ..,that this abomination 
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"(the brazen serpent)] was tom from tlie land ; ’ H. G. Wells, tire 
Time Machine, Reader’s Library, 212 : T As I thought of that, I 
was almost moved to begin a massacre of the helpless abomina- 
tions about me, but I contained myself. ’ 

In Judges 18.11, ‘ six hundred men appointed with weapons 
of war,’ appointed means ‘provided with requisites,’ ‘equip- 
ped.’ This meaning, which is not now usual, is found in ‘ The 
bravest and best appointed armies ’ (J. Barlow, Orations, 4th July, 
11), ‘Well appointed Road ’ (Merivale, Roman Empire, VXL). 

The word desire in * he reigned in Jerusalem eight years, 
and departed without being desired’ (II Chr. 21.20), means ‘to 
regret ’ which has now become obsolete. The biblical sense is 
found in ‘ she shall be pleasant while she lives, and desired when 
she dies’ (J. Taylor, The Marriage Ring; Sermon 18). 

In ‘ And it came to pass, that after three days they found 
him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them, and asking them questions ’ (Luke 2. 46), doctor 
means a teacher and this meaning is still found in some writers : 
Burke, French Revolution, 32 : ‘ These new doctors of the 

rights of men Newman, 0. B. D., ‘St. Augustine is the 

doctor of the great and common view that all untruths are lies/ 
Chapman does not any longer mean a merchant, or a 
dealer as it does in 2 Ohr. 9.14 : ‘ Besides that which Chapmen 
and merchants brought.’ Its present meaning is a pedlar, 
though the biblical signification is occasionally found as in : 

Sometimes too would the foreign Chapmen come 
And beach their dromond in the sandy bay. 

(Morris, Earthly Paradise, II, III, 378.) 

Also, in 1859 Times, 16 April, 94 : ‘ Mr. Cobden has made for 

us the best bargain ever made by Chapman.’ (See 0. E. D.) 

The word because in ‘ the multitude rebuked them* be- 
cause they should hold their peace ' (Matthew 20.21)* means 
‘ in order that,’ * so that ’ which is not its modern signification. 
The biblical use- is pot at all common now. Examples may be 
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found in writers who belong to the latter half of the 17th century, 
though they become very rare afterwards. An instance is given : 

‘ The reason why Birds are oviparous is because there might be 
more plenty of them ’ (H. More. See 0. E. D.). 

The word beeves is often found in the English Bible in the 
sense of 'oxen’ as in * whosoever offereth a sacrifice of peace offer- 
ings unto the Lord to accomplish his vow, or a free-will offering 
in beeves or sheep, it shall be perfect to be accepted’ (Leviticus 
22.21). The biblical meaning survives as poetic for ‘ oxen,’ 
* cattle,’ as in 

Let beeves and homebred tine partake 
The sweets of Burn-mill meadow’ 


or in 


(Wordsworth, Yarrow Unvisited.) 

They sought the beeves that made their broth, 

(Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, VI. x. 10.) 


Allow in Luke 11.48 : ‘ Truly ye bear witness that ye allow 
the deeds of your fathers’ means ‘ to approve of 1 which, 
though not usual, is occasionally met with, especially in the 
literature of the last century as in Orabbe’s Village, If. 81. 


Proud 

To find the triumphs of his youth allow’d. 

Battle means a Body of troops in ' And the children of 
Amm on came out, and put the battle in array before the gate of 
the city.’ This meaning has become extremely rare, though 
instances may he found : 


In battles four beneath their eye, 

The forces of King Bobert lie. 

(Scott, Lord of the Isles, VI. X.) 


Careful retains its derivative meaning, full of care, anxiety, 
or concern) in Dan. 3.16 : ‘0 Nebuchadnezzar we are not careful 
to answer thee in this matter.’ This meaning is revived in ‘ It 
is a sight the careful brow might smooth’ (Byron, Lara, l.XX). 

Bottom means a valley in Zech, 1.8 : 'I saw by night, and 
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behold a man riding upon a red Horse, and he stood among the 
myrtle trees that were in the bottom.:’ This has become an 
unusual sense of the word, though not absolutely rare as some 
cases may be quoted : 

1732. Lediard Sethos. II. IX. .294 ; 0. E. D. ‘This 
bottom, or inclosure... ”*was about two hundred paces broad.’ 

‘ There are on the borders of the rivers some rich bottoms, 
formed by the mud brought from the upper country’ (Jefferson, 
0. E. £>.). 

Comfort, in Judges 19.5, ‘ the damsel’s father said 

unto his son-in-law, Comfort thine heart with a morsel of bread, 
and afterwards go your way,’ means to strengthen, to support, 
a meaning which has become obsolete in English, though in- 
stances may be found where the biblical sense is revived as in 
Ayliffe Paring 8 : ‘ G-uilty of comforting and assisting the 
Rebels. ’- 

Conscience, in 1 Cor. 8. 7 , ‘ Howbeit there is not in every 
man that knowledge : for some with conscience of the idol unto 
this hour eat it as a thing offered unto an idol; and their con- 
science being weak is defiled,’ means consciousness, knowledge; 
This sense is not commonly met with now but instances may be 
found of the biblical use of the word by modern writers, as in 
Swinburne, Essays and Studies (1875), 221 : ‘ The conscience of 
this sharpens and exasperates the temper of his will.’- ; 

Consist means * exist,’ ‘ remain unchanged ’- in Col. 1.17: 
‘And he is before all things, and by him all tilings consist.’ Its 
present meaning is ‘be composed of.’ The biblical sense of the 
word is preserved in ‘ By whom all things consist’ (Berkeley, 
Principles" of Human Knowledge, 1, Sec. 145); again in 
Bushnell’s Natural and Supernatural, 1 (1864), 31 : ‘They all 
consist, come together into system, in Christ.’ 

Declare now means ‘make known,’ ‘proclaim publicly,’ etc. 
In Gen. 41. 24: ‘but there was none that could declare it tome,’ 
its meaning is ‘ to explain,’ ‘.to manifest,’ which has become 

8 
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very uncommon now. The following is an example where the 
biblical sense is revived : 

Nor track nor pathway might declare 
That human foot frequented there. 

(Scott, Lady of the Lake, 1. XXY.) 

Bowels in Phil. 1. 8 : 4 For God is my record, how greatly 
I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ,’ means ‘com- 
passionate feelings.’ Such a use of the word is not common; 
there are some instances in Carlyle, Frederick the Great, V. 
XIII. 1.2: ‘ Had idle readers any bowels for him; which they 
have not,’ etc. 

Decline in Exodus, 23.2 : ‘ neither shalt thou speak in a 
cause to decline after many to wrest judgment ’ has * to turn 
aside,’ ‘ deviate ’ as its meaning. This sense is preserved in £ the 

few individuals who ventured abroad when they met, 

declined on opposite sides to avoid the contact of the other ’ 
'(Lingard, History of England, ed. 4th, XI. 286). 

Eminent now means ‘exalted,’ ‘distinguished,’ not ‘high,’ 
‘ lofty/ which it does in Ezekiel 16. 24 : ‘ That thou hast also 
built unto thee an eminent place, and hast made thee an high 
place in every street. ’ The biblical meaning is preserved in 
‘upon a stately war. horse eminent ’ (Southey, Roderick, XIV) ; 
again in 

So in the light of great eternity 

Life eminent creates the shade of death; 

(Tennyson, Love and Death.) 

Vex is * to harass/ ‘to torment,’ in Matt. 15. 22: ‘my 
daughter is grievously vexed with a devil.’ The biblical sense 
is preserved in 

On shore, and when 

Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Yext the dim sea : 

(Tennyson, Ulysses.) 
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Again in 

Let me not vex, with inharmonious sighs, 

The silence of that heart’s accepted sacrifice. 

(Shelley, Adonais, XXV.) 

Unequal is ‘ unjust ’ in Ezek. 18. 25 : '‘yet ye say, The way 
of the Lord is not equal.’- This meaning is found in 

Far hence is by unequal Gods remov’d 
That man of bounties ! 

(Pope, Odyssey, XIV. 73.) 

Again in 

I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

(Tennyson, Ulysses.) 

Surely means ‘ securely ’ in Prov. 10. 9 : ‘He that walketk 
uprightly walketh surely,’ and this meaning occurs in Dryden, 

Virg. Georg., IV. 585 : ‘Thus surely bound, yet The 

slippery God will try to loose his hold.’ 

Carriage means that which is carried, baggage, and not 
conveying, transport, etc., as it does to-day, in 1 Sam. 17. 22 : 
‘And David left his carriage, in the hand of the keeper of the 
carriage, and ran into the army, and came and saluted his breth- 
ren.’ An example of the survival of the biblical use may be 
cited (R. Police, O. E. D.), * I would greatly have lessen’d my 
carriage, and my experience also thereby.’- 

Chanty means love in the widest sense in the English 
Bible as in ‘ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal, 1 Cor. 13.1. This is not the usual meaning 
of the word but the biblical sense has not completely disappeared 
as will be seen from a quotation out of Cowper’s Task, II. 507 : — 

Can he be strenuous in his country’s cause, 

Who slights the charity, for whose dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be belov’d? 


_ „s. cl sen. 

Check means reproof, reprimand, rebuke in Job 20.3, ‘I 
have heard the check of my reproach, and the spirit of my 
understanding causeth me to answer.’ This meaning is preserved 
in ‘ He became acquainted with the proctor betimes. But all 
the checks he received were insufficient to moderate his career ’• 
(Smolett, . Peregrine Pickle, XXI) . 

In c Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte ; and when he 
is made, ye make him two-fold more the child of hell than your- 
selves’ (Matt. 23. 15), the word compass signifies, to pass 
or move round, which is not its common present meaning. In 
the following illustration from Kingsley, Misc. 1.123, the 
biblical sense is preserved but it is almost in the form of a 
quotation : ‘ A generation which will compass land and sea 
to make a. proselyte.’ 

Hardly means ‘ with difficulty ’ in Matt. 19.23, * a rich 
man shall hardly enter into the Kingdom of heaven.’ The 
biblical sense is found in ‘ My pulse beat so quickly and 
hardly that I felt the palpitation of every artery’ (Mrs. Shelley, 
Frankenstein IV (1865) 68). But the word now usually signifies 
' ‘ scarcely. ’ See hardly in H. W. Fowler’s Modern English 
' Usage. 

Instant means ‘urgent,’ ‘importunate’ in Luke 23.23, 
T And they were instant with loud voices, requiring that he might 
be crucified.’ The biblical meaning, if somewhat archaic, still 
exists and examples are not difficult to find : Scott, Antiquary, 
XLI : ‘ I thought there was no such instant haste.’ Trollope, 
Belton Est., XX. 287, ‘ He... was more instant in his affection, 

. more urgent in his good office.’ (O.E.D.) 

Go to in the sense of ‘ come now ’ as in Gen. 11.4: ‘ And 
• they said. Go to, let us build , us a city, and a tower whose top 
may reach unto heaven,’ is not at all common now. The Oxford 
English Dictionary quotes an example from W. Walker’s Idio- 
matic Anglo-Lat. (1690) ‘ Go to ! let it be done.’ 
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Halt means ‘ lame, 5 ‘ crippled 5 in Luke 14.21 : 4 Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither 
the poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. 5 This 
meaning occurs in Tennyson’s Guinevere, 42 : ‘ If a man were 
halt or hunch’d.’ 

Joy in the sense of ‘to rejoice, 5 ‘ to gladden ’ as in Ps. 
21.1 : ‘ The king shall joy in thy strength, 0 Lord ! and in 
thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice,’ has ceased to be 
usual now, though the biblical use is occasionally met with 
in poetry, as for example, in Rur. Life, III. VI (1862), 294 : 
‘ Back to the scene in which he early joyed. 5 

An hungered meaning ‘very hungry,’ is an expression 
which occurs in many passages in the English Bible, such as 
in Matt. 12.1, ‘ At that time Jesus went on the sabbath day 
through the corn ; and his disciples were an hungered, and began 
to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat,’ but it is not at all usual 
now. An example of its use may be given : James, Brigand, 
XXII I, ‘ I trust that supper is ready, for I am an hungered.’ 

Open means ‘ to explain clearly, 5 in Acts 17.3, 7 opening 
and alleging, that Christ must needs have suffered, and risen 
again from the dead, 5 which has ceased to be its present meaning 
though, the biblical sense is sometimes revived, as in, ‘ The 
force of these expressions I have elsewhere open’d and explained 5 
(Waterland, Eight Serm., 233). 

Admiration in Rev. 17.6, ‘ and when I saw her, I wondered 
with great admiration,’ means ‘wonder,’ ‘surprise, 5 which is 
not now its usual sense, though the biblical signification has 
not gone completely out of vogue. The same meaning is found 
in ‘ But now the admiration was turned upon another question, 
viz., what could be the Matter ’ (De Foe, Robinson Crusoe, 
331) ; also in ‘ Phoebe stood gaping in admiration at the sudden 
quarrel 5 (Scott, Woodstock, XXV), 

Advisement meaning ‘consideration,’ occurs in 1 Chr. 
12.19, ‘for the lords of the Philistines upon advisement sent 
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him away, saying, ‘ ‘ He will fall to his master Saul to the 
jeopardy of our heads.”- The word is found in Chaucer : 

It is no childes play 

To take a wyf without a(d)visement. 

(Merck. Ta. 287.) 

but has become extremely rare now though we come across 
instances of its use such as in Burns, * 0 gude advisement 
comes nae ill.’ 

Amazement in the sense of ‘confusion,’ * fear,’ * bewilder- 
ment ’ occurs in 1 Pet. 3.6, ‘ Even as Sara obeyed Abraham, 
calling him lord : whose daughters ye are as long as ye do well, 
and are not afraid with any amazement.’ The biblical meaning 
is found in 

The Maids and Matrons, on her awful voice, 

Silent and pale, in wild amazement hung. 

(W. Collins, Ode to Fear.) 

also in ‘ Do not the Drench etonnement and the English 
astonishment and amazement point out as clearly the kindred 
emotions which attend fear and wonder ? ’ (Burke, The Sublime 
and the Beautiful.) 

Approve has, ‘to prove,’ ‘to attest’ as its meaning in 
Borne 2.18, ‘And knowest his will, and approves! the things 
that are more excellent, being instructed out of the law,’ which 
is found also in Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

III. 183, ‘ The trembling emperor solemnly approved the 

innocence and fidelity of their assassins.’ 

Debate in Isa. 58.4, ‘ Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, 
and to smite with the fist of wickedness, ’ means ‘ strife,’ 
‘ contention,’ rare in recent literature. The biblical sense 
occurs in the following examples : ‘ To seal the truce and end 
the dire debate ’ (Pope, Iliad, III. 321); ‘ The spirit of debate is 
opposed to the spirit of love ’ (J. Parker, Apost. Life, 1.38). 
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Honest means ‘honourable/ ‘comely’ in Romans 12.17, 
‘ Provide things honest in the sight of all men.’ This use of the 
word is preserved in Pope, Iliad, V, 312 : 

Know, ’tis not honest in my soul to fear 
Nor was Tydides bom to tremble here. 

Liking is bodily condition, specially good or healthy condi- 
tion, in Dan. 1.10, ‘ for why should he see your faces worse 

liking than the children which are of your sort?’ This sense 
of the word is preserved in ‘ To keep it (the child) plump in 
good liking’ (O.E.D.). 

Bonnet now 7 usually means a woman’s head dress but in 
Exodus 29.9, ‘And thou shaft gird them with girdles, Aaron and 
his sons, and put the bonnets on them,’ it means a man’s head 
dress. The biblical sense is preserved in ‘wearing the lawyer’s 
bonnet’ (Mrs. Jameson; see OE.D.). 

Jibuse in 1 Chr. 10.4, * lest these uncircumcised come and 
abuse me,’ means, to ill-use or maltreat, to injure or hurt. It 
now more commonly means misuse, deceive, etc. The biblical 
signification has grown archaic and is entirely confined to lite- 
rary uses. As examples the following may be noticed : Fuller, 
Worthies, * He that abuseth his servants, giving them too little 
food or sleep.’ A more modern example is found in Burke’s 
Vindication of Natural Society, ‘In this kind of government, 
human nature is not only abused and insulted but actually 
degraded.’ O.E.D. quotes: ‘It is the characteristic of the 
English drunkard to abuse his wife and family/ as a modern use 
of the w 7 ord in its archaic sense. 

'Addicted themselves means devoted or dedicated themselves 
in 1 Cor. 16.15, ‘ Ye know the house of Stephanas, that it is 

the first fruits of Achaia, and that they have addicted themselves 
to the ministry of saints.’ A similar use of the word is met 
with in Fuller, Church History, III : ‘we sincerely addict ourselves 
to Almighty.’ The word has undergone a specialization in its 
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meaning and is now used only in connexion with evil habits 
and conditions. 

Advise thyself in 1 ‘Chr. 21.12, ‘Now therefore advise thyself 
what word I shall bring again to him that sent me,’ means ‘con- 
sider thyself.’ This use of the word did not outlive the 17th 
century and has now disappeared completely from the vocabu- 
lary. But it is not safe to affirm this of any biblical word or 
expression, because it may be called back again into general use 
by some writer. 

Advise in the sense of ‘ to consider ’ is found in the follow- 
ing example : Hales, Gold, Bern. (1688), 99, ‘ ^Vhen David ad- 
vised with himself’ (see O.E.D.). 

Affect is used in the sense of to seek, to obtain or attain, 
pay court to, in Gal. 4.17, ‘ They zealously affect you, but not 
well ; yea, they would exclude you, that ye might affect them.’ 
This use is found in Pope, Odyssey, XI. 336, ‘ The Gods they 
challenge and affect the Skies.’ 

Affectioned means, affected, disposed, in Bom. 12.10. ‘Be 
kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love; 5 the O.E. 
D. quotes the following as illustrating the biblical sense of the 
word : B. "Webbe. Quietnesse (1657) 107 ‘ to be affectioned to 
love one another;’- 1881 N.T. (Bevised) Bom. XII. 10, ‘Be ten- 
derly affectioned. 5 

Affinity means relationship by marriage in 1 Kings 3.1, 
‘And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh, King of Egypt, and 
took Pharaoh’s daughter.’ This meaning is found in ‘Hyde was 
closely related by affinity to the royal house ’ (Macaulay, History 
of England, Yol. I, Ch. 2). 

Afore in Eph. 3.3, ‘ as I wrote afore in few words’ signifies 
previously, before. This is illustrated in Mat. Fr. III. 286, ‘ than 
be had done afore.’ 

All in Judg. 9. 58, ‘And a certain woman cast a piece of mill- 
stone upon Abimelech’s head, and all to brake his skull,’ has 
‘utterly’ as its meaning, found in Milton, Comus, 380, ‘her 
wings.., Were all to ruffl’d.’ 
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Aloof in Ps. 38.11, ‘ My lovers and my friends stand aloof 
from my sore,’ means away, at some distance. This use is found 
in Macaulay, History of England, 1. 328, * He quitted his seat, 
and stood aloof;’ Emerson, Sov. Ethics in N. America, Bev. 
CXXXVI, 406, ‘Heat is not separate, light is not massed aloof.’ 
But the word still keeps its place in the common vocabulary, un- 
doubtedly, through the preservative influence of the A.V. 

Amiable in Ps. 84.1, ‘ Plow amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hosts ! ’ means lovely, worthy to be loved. The biblical 
meaning is preserved in Addison, Spectator, No. 162, ‘We are 
amiable or odious in the eyes of our Great Judge.’ 

■Astofiied is ‘astonished’ in Job. 17.8, ‘Upright men shall be 
astonied at this, and the innocent shall stir up himself against 
the hypocrite.’ The word is found in Milton ‘Amazed, astonied,’ 
P.L., IX, 890, but in later writings it becomes so rare that it is 
now excluded from the ordinary vocabulary of English words. 

Attendance is ‘attention’ in Tim. 4.13, ‘Till I come, give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.’ This sense 
of the word has now completely disappeared. An example of its 
use is quoted out of Owen’s Holy Spirit (written in 1674), ‘Com- 
mands for our Attendance unto such Duties.’ 

Attent means attentive in 2 Chr. 6.40, ‘let thine ears be 
attent unto the prayer, etc.’ This use occurs in 

As Judges on the bench more gracious are, 

And more attent to the brothers of the bar. 

(Dry den, Wife’s Tale.) 

Avoid has, to retire, escape, withdraw, as its meaning in 1 
Sam. 18.11, ‘And David avoided out of his presence twice.’ The 
biblical sense is found in 

They deemed it hopeless to avoid 
The convoy of their dangerous guide. 

(Scott, Marmion.) 

Bewray in Matt. 26.73, ‘thy speech bewrayeth thee,’ means 
to reveal, expose, discover. Such a use is now uncommon but 
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biblical archaisms are often introduced because of the fine flavour 
of associations they sometimes possess. The word is found in 
Mrs. 0. Clarke, Shaks. Char. XII.311, ‘ The mental bias in 

every writer will casually bewray itself. 

Challenge means to claim, in Ex. 22.9, ‘For all manner of 
trespass, whether it be for ox... which another challenged] to be 
his.’ This me ani ng is preserved in Johnson, Rambler No. 1, 'A 
public challenge of honours and rewards.’ 

Chambering in Rom. 13.13, 'not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in strife and envying,’ 
means, wanton living, sensuality. This word is not now to be 
found in the ordinary dictionaries having become obsolete. 
O.E.D. quotes a few examples of its use but none of them are 
later than the middle of the 17th century. 

Charger in Matt. 14.8, 'Give me here John Baptist s head 
in a charger,’ means a large dish. But the word has nearly gone 
out of vogue and exists in literature as an archaism. An instance 
of the biblical use of the word may be given : ‘Silver chargers 
and christening bowls’ (Macaulay, Hist. Engl., 113). 

Clear means innocent, in Gen. 24.8, ‘then thou sbalt be 
clear from this my oath.’ The biblical sense occurs in 'Fame 
is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise’ (Milton, Lycidas, 70). 

Close in Luke 9.36, 'And they kept it close, and told no 
man in those days of those things which they had seen, 5 means 
secret, unrevealed. The same meaning is found in ! The closest 
caverns of the grot she sought’ (Pope, Odyssey, XII. 421). 

Clouts in Jer. 38.11, ‘and took thence old cast clouts and 
old rotten rags, and let them down by cords into dungeon to 
Jeremiah,’ signifies a shred of cloth, a rag. The word is found in 
the same sense in ‘a pair of kid gloves that sat on his great 
hands like a clout on the pitch fork’ (Hall Caine, Son of Hagar, 
II. XXI). 

Coast, in Matt. 8.34, ‘they besought him that he would 
depart out of their coasts,’ has the border of a country as its 
meaning. This meaning has passed out of the ordinary 
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vocabulary; an example is given out of Milton : ‘ while I abroad 
through all the coasts of dark destruction see Deliverance for us 
all.’ 

Confound in Jer. 1.17, ‘ be not dismayed at their faces, lest 
I confound thee before them,’ means to destroy. An example of 
a s imilar use of the word is found in Southey, Joan of Arc, 1.73, 

‘ Lest He in wrath confound one.’ 

Constantly in Acts 12.10, ‘ She constantly affirmed that it 

was even so,’ means confidently, firmly. This is not now the 
present sense of the word but it occurs now and then as a 
biblical archaism as in ‘ In our American colonies the plantations 
have constantly followed the sea coast ’ (Adam Smith, Wealth 
of Nations, 1. III. 21). 

Contrite is bruised, crushed, hence humbled and sorrowful 
in Ps. 51.17, ‘a broken and a contrite heart, 0 God, thou will 
not dispise.’ This meaning survives in ‘contrite, bruised, much 
worn’ (Johnson). Cp. Kipling’s ‘ contrite heart ’ in his famous 
Recessional. 

Cumber in Luke 10.40, ‘ Martha was cumbered about much 
serving,’ is the same as ‘encumber.’ This word in the same 
sense is found in ‘ Body shall encumber soul-fight no more ’ 
(Browning, La Saisiaz, 4). ; 

Delightsome in Mai. 3.12, ‘for Ye shall be a delightsome 
land,’ signifies delightful. In the 17th century it was in frequent 
use, now only literary. It is found in Mrs. Browning’s Vision 
of Poets, ‘A mild delightsome melancholy.’ 

Deputy is a proconsul, in Acts 13.7, ‘ which was the deputy 
of the country, Sergius Paulus, a prudent man.’ The word is 
used in the same sense in ‘ There was a deputy, that is a 
proconsul’ (Bobertson, Serm., Ser. IV). 

Describe is to mark out in John 18.4, ‘they shall rise, and 
go through the land, and describe it according to the inheritance 
of them.’ It is found in Milton, P. L., IV, 567, ‘I described his 
way,’ and the 0. E. D. gives an illustration from Moxon, Mech. 
Exere., 126, ‘ To measure and describe the Ground plot.’ 
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Despite in Heb. 10.29, ‘ and hath done despite unto the 
spirit of grace/ means contempt, contumely; so in Longfellow, 
King Christian, IV : 

Eeceive thy friend, who scorning flight, 

Goes to meet danger with despite. 

Despitefully in Matt. 5.44, ‘pray for them which despite- 
fully use you, and persecute you/ is opprobriously, insolently; 
so in Yeats, Growth. Comm., 260, ‘ Members of the reformed 
faith to use whom despitefully was thought to be doing God a 
service.’ See 0. E. D. 

Determinate in Acts 2.23, ‘being delivered by the determi- 
nate counsel and foreknowledge of God,’ means, determined upon, 
fixed. The same meaning is found in Maine’s famous definition, 

' The Sovereign is a determinate human superior.’ 

Disposition in Acts 7.53, ‘ Who have received the law by 
disposition of angels, and have not kept it,’ is appointment, 
administration, dispensation; so in * This seemed to me to be 
a disposition of Providence ’ (De Foe, Robinson Crusoe). 

Duke has its derivative meaning ‘ a leader,’ ‘ commander/ 

* chief/ in Gen. 36.15, ‘ These were dukes of the sons of Esau ;’ 
so in Gibbon, Decline and Fall, XVII, 11.44, ‘ under their orders 
thirty-five military commanders were stationed in the Provinces. 
All these provincial generals were therefore dukes, but no more 
than ten among them dignified with the rank of counts or 
companions, a title of honour or rather of favour, which had 
been recently invented in the court of Constantinople.’ 

To ear is to plough in Deut. 21.4, * a rough valley which is 
neither eared nor sown;’ so in Singleton, Virgil, 1.83, ‘But if 
you’ll ear the soil for wheaten harvest.’ 

Edify is ‘ to build ’ in Acts 9.31, ‘Then had the churches 
rest throughout all Judaea and Galilee and Samaria, and were 
edified/ this meaning is preserved in Swift, Tale of a Tub, ‘ To 
edify a name and reputation.’ 
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Endue is ‘to endow,’ * furnish with,’ in Gen. 80.20, 'And 
Leah said, God hath endued me with good a dowry ’ The 
meaning is found in Scott, Wav., XII, ‘ The Baron. ..had endued 
a pair of Jackboots of large dimensions ; ’ also in Tennyson’s 
Poems, 122, ‘ Could I... endue... the spring hues of fresh youth.’ 

Enlarge is to set at liberty in Ps. 4.1, ‘ Thou hast enlarged 
me when I was in distress.’ This use is illustrated in ‘ No man, 
after being enlarged by order of court, can be recommitted for 
the same offence’ (Hume, History of England, Y. LXYII. 
108). 

Ensanvple is example in 1 Cor. 10.11, ‘Now all these things 
happened unto them for ensamples ;’ so in Rossetti’s transla- 
tion of Dante’s Vita Nuova, 1 (1874), 81, * By which ensamples 
this thing shall be made manifest.’ 

Ensue is to pursue diligently in 1 Pet. ‘ let them seek 
peace and ensue it.’ So in Milton, P. L., IX, 977, * were it I 
thought death menaced would ensue this my attempt.’ 

Entreat is to treat, deal with, in Matt. 22.6, ‘ and entreated 
them spitefully.’ This use is met with in Burton, Scot. Abr., 
II. 1.62, * Their authors... spitefully entreated as monomaniac?.’ 

Equal is fair, equitable, just in Ezek. 18.25, ‘ Is not my way 
equal?’ So in Robertson, O.E.D., ‘ proposals of peace which 
were equal and moderate.’ 

Fat is a vessel for liquor in Joel. 2.24, ‘ and the fats shall 
overflow with wine and oil.’ O.E.D. gives an example of the 
later use of the word, ‘The liquor... should stand in the fat 
about fifteen days’ (Bradley). 

Fear is an object of fear in Gen. 31.42, ‘ the fear of Isaac.’ 
In Milton P.L. IX ‘His (Satan’s) fraud is then thy fear,’ the 
same meaning is found. 

Fine is to refine in Job 28.1, ‘a place for gold where they 
fine it.’ So in Browning, Pr. Hohenst, 1324, ‘ Pined and thrice 

refined i’ the crucible of life.’ 

Frame is ‘ to contrive ’ ‘ manage ’ in Judg. 12.6, ‘ For he 
could not frame to pronounce it right.’ This meaning is 
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found in Cowper, Odyssey, 11.226, ‘ But let us frame effectual 
means.’ 

Fray means to scare, frighten away in Deut. 28.26, * and 
no man shall fray them away;’ so in Shenstone, Schoolmistress, 
149, ‘ And other some with baleful spring she frays;’ again in 

Browning, Easter Bay, XIII. 18 : 

My warnings fray 
No one, and no one they convert* 

Furniture is 'equipment,’ * harness,’ in Gen. 31.34, ‘ Now 
Rachel had taken the images, and put them in the camel’s 
furniture, and sat upon them.’ This use is found in Herbert’s 
Temple, Affliction II, ‘ I looked at thy furniture so fine.’ 

Ghost is spirit in Matt. 27.50, ‘ yielded up the ghost;’ so 
in Tennyson In Mem. XCIII, 

Descend, and touch 

That in this blindness of the frame 
My Ghost may feel that thine is near. 

Goodman is master of the house in Matt. 20.11, ‘they 
murmured against the goodman of the house;’ so in Burns, 
Halloween, XVII, 

The auld guidman raught down the pock, 

An’ out a handfu’ gied him. 

also, in Macaulay, Lays of Ancient Rome, Horatius, lx, 

When the goodman mends his armour, 

And trims his helmet’s plume. 

Health, ‘saving health’ is salvation in Ps. 67.2, ‘That thy 
way may be known upon earth, thy saving health among all 
nations.’ This meaning is found in Harris, Three Treat., III. 
XI, ‘That health, that Perfection of a Social State. 5 

Lighten is 7 to enlighten,’ ‘ illuminate ’ in Luke 2.22, ‘A 
light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people;’ so in 
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Bunyan, Holy War, 180, *Qh ! how they were lightened ! they 
saw what they never saw.’ 

List is ‘to please,’ ‘ choose,’ ‘like 5 in John 3.8, ‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth; 5 so in Scott, Marmion, ‘ when 
at need Him listed ease his battle-steed.’ 

Lucre is ‘ gain, 5 5 profit,’ in 1 Tim. 3.3, ‘ Not given to 

wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre.’ See Milton, 
P.L., XII, 511, for the same use of the word : 

Who all the sacred mysteries of Heav’n 
To their own vile advantages turn 
Of Lucre and ambition. 

The word is still in use. (See below.) 

Lust is ‘ desire,’ ‘ wish, 5 ‘ pleasure ’ in II Tim. 4 . 3 , ‘ but 
after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers ; * 
so in Sedley, Ant. and Cl., 1.5 : 

The valiant cannot board, nor coward fly, 

But at the lust of the unconstant sky. 

Magnified is‘spendid, 5 ‘ stately, 5 ‘ sumptuous ’ in 1 ' Chr. 
22.5, ‘ The Lord must be exceeding magnifical;’ so ini A.E. 
Prince of Joyous Hard, III. 363 , ‘ The sight magnifical beyond 

desire.’ 

Meat is ‘food 5 in general in Gen. 1 . 29 , ‘ and every tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall 

be for meat ; 5 so in Stevenson, Catriona, XXI. 253, ‘ when my 

father and my uncles lay in the hill, and I was to be carrying 
them their meat. 5 (See above.) 

Mete is ‘ to measure 5 in ‘ with what measure it mete, 
it shall be measured to you again. 5 This meaning is found in 
H. Newman, Gerontius Sect., 3 , ‘ Spirits and men by different 
standards mete the less and greater in the flow of time. 5 

Minish is the same as ‘ to diminish 5 in Ex. 5 . 19 , * Ye shall 
not minish aught from your bricks of your daily task. 5 This 
meaning occurs in Scott, Woodstock, III, ‘ I may come to 
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trouble since it may be thought that I have minished their 
numbers.’ 

Minister is * servant,’ ‘ attendant ’ in Luke 4.20, * he gave 
it again to the minister, and sat down.’ The biblical sense is 
preserved in Gibbon, Decline and Fall, XXXI. III. 206, ‘A 
multitude of cooks and inferior ministers, employed in the 
service of the kitchens.’ 

Motions is ‘emotions,’ ‘passions,’ in Rom. 7.5, ‘Forwhenwe 
were in the flesh, the motions of sins, which were by the law, 
did work in our members to bring forth fruit unto death; ’ so in 
Swift, Gulliver, III. 1, ‘The natural love of life gave me some 
inward motions of joy.’ 

Nephew is ‘a grandson ’ in 1 Tim. 5.4, ‘But if any widow 
have children or nephews.’ O.E.D. quotes : ‘ If naturalists 
say true that nephews are often liker to their grandfathers than 
to their fathers.’ 

Observe is ‘to treat with respect’- in Mark 6.20, ‘For 
Herod feared John, knowing that he was a just man and an 
holy, and observed him; ’ so in Richard Grandison VIII. XIX. 
1()7, ‘ Clementina loves to be punctiliously observed.’ 

Occupy is ‘to trade’ in Luke 19.13, ‘Occupy till I come.’ 
Now this sense has become uncommon. It has the biblical 
meaning in ‘ such as occupied in her fairs with all precious 
stones’ (Fuller, Pisgah II. V. 129.) 

Pain is * to strive in pain ’ in Rev. 12.2, ' and pained to be 
delivered;’ so in Lowell, Study Windows, 217, ‘Men still pain 
themselves to wxite Latin verses. 

Persecute is ‘to pursue’ in Ps. 7.1, ‘save me from all them 
that persecute me, and deliver me; ’ so in Dryden, Virg. 
George, 1.416, 

With. Balearick slings or Gnossian Bow, 

To persecute from far the flying Doe. 

Pill is ‘to strip off the bark,’ ‘ to peel,’ in Gen.J30.37, ‘and 
pilled white strakes in them, and made the white appear which 
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was in the rods; ’ so in Butler, ‘If you do hut pill the Bark off 
him he deceases immediately. 5 (See O.E.D.) 

Port is ‘a gate ’ in Neh. 2. 13, ‘I went out to the dung 

port and viewed the walls of Jerusalem.’ Milton uses it in the 
same sense, ‘And from their Ivory Port the Cherubim Forth 
issuing,’ etc., (P. L., IV. 778). 

P otoer is ‘ an army ’ in 2 Chr. 32. 9, ‘ he himself laid siege 
against Lachish, and all his power with him;’ so in Wordsworth, 
Waggoner, 1. 213, ‘ His bones, and those of all his Power slain 
her in a disastrous hour.’ 

Prevent is ‘to go before,’ ‘anticipate,’ ‘precede,’ in 1 Thess. 
4. 15, ‘ The coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which are 
asleep.’ This use is illustrated in ‘She led the Lady to a seat 
......prevented each desire’ (Russian Fugitive, l.V). 

Proper is ‘comely, ’ ‘fair’ in Heb. 11. 23, ‘because they saw he 
was a proper child;’ so in Scott, Quentin Durward, II, ‘By St. 
Anne ! but he is a proper youth. ’ 

Purchase is ‘to gain,’ ‘win,’ ‘acquire,’ in 1 Tim. 3. 13, 
‘ well purchase to themselves a good degree;’ the meaning is found 
in 4 To go any where that the advantage of trade or hopes of 
purchase should guide us’ (De Foe, Voyage Round the World, 3). 

Quick means ‘living’ in Acts 10. 42, ‘the Judge of quick 
and dead;’ so in ‘Where the quick heart of the great world 
doth pant ’ (Shelley, Witch of Atlas, IX). (See above.) 

Rent is the old form of ‘ to rend,’ ‘ to tear ’ in Jer. 4. 30, 
‘though thou rentest thy face with painting.’ This meaning 
is preserved in ‘ Thy confed’rate Dame shall rent her Petticoats 
to rags, And wound her legs with every Bri’r’ (Swift). 

Reprove in Job. 6. 25, ‘what doth your arguing reprove,’ 
means ‘ to disprove,’ ‘prove to be false ;’ this meaning is seen in 
‘This confident Assertion of Descartes is fully examined and 
reproved by. Mr. Boyl’ (0. E. D.). 

Savour is ‘to relish ’ in ‘ thou savourest not the things that 
be of God;’ so in ‘That Prow, wherewith Gluttons used to 

10 
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defend themselves, to wit, that which savours, is good and 
nourisheth’ (G. Herbert). 

Secure has its derivatiye sense, ‘ free from care,’ in Judg. 8. 
11, ‘for the host was secure; 5 so in ‘youth’s lightning flash of 
joy secure pass’d seldom o’er His spirit’ (Keble Christian 
Tear, St. Philip and St. James, 25). 

Sincere is ‘pure’ in 1 Pet. 2. 2, ‘ desire the sincere milk of 
the word.’ This meaning is revived in ‘ when sincere Christiani- 
ty was propounded in all its native elements ’ (G. S. Faber 

Sacr. Calend. Prophecy, 111. 209). 

Skill is ‘ to understand ’ in 1 King 5, 6, ‘ there is not among 
us any that can skill to hew timber;’ so in ‘I never could skill 
him’ (Carr, Craven Gloss). 

Sometime is ‘formerly’ in 1 Pet. 3. 20, ‘which sometime 
were disobedient ;’ so in ‘Negro Woman sometime the property 
of His became free.’ (See 0. E. D.). 

Speed is ‘ success,’ ‘ fortune ’ in Gen. 24. 12, ‘send me good 
speed this day;’ so in Burns, Epistle to Young' Friend, XI, ‘In 
ploughman’s phrase, God send you speed.’ 

Stablish is the same as ‘establish’ in 2 Sam. 7. 13, ‘ I will 
stablish the throne of his kingdom for ever;’ so ‘in Heaven’s 
eternal base, whereon God’s throne is established ’ (0. E. D.). 

Stagger is ‘to stumble,’ ‘ to hesitate,’ in Bom. 4. 20, ‘ He 
staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief.’ This is 
also the meaning in ‘ They stagger at the Double representation, 
at the vote by the Head’ (Carlyle, Fr. Bev., 1. IV. 1). 

Straw is the same as ‘strew’ in Matt. 25. 24, ‘ gathering 
where thou hast not strawed.’ This use is found in 

We have strawed our best......... 

To the shark and the shearing gull. 

(Kipling, Seven Seas, 8.) 

Tale is ‘number,’ ‘a total,’ in Ex. 5. 18, ‘Ye shall deliver 
the tale of bricks ; ’ so in Burke, Fr. Bev., 196, ‘ He will hardly 
be able to make up his tale of thirty millions of souls, ’ 
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Temptation is 4 trial ’ in Deut. 4. 34, ‘take him a nation 
from the midst of another nation, by temptations, by signs, and 
by wonders. 5 This use is preserved in the same passage of the 
Revised Version of 1885. 

Thought is * great anxiety,’ 4 excessive care 5 in Matt. 6. 25, 
4 Take no thought for your life.’ 0. E. D. illustrates a modern use 
of the word in the biblical sense by a quotation from the 
Oornhill Magazine of 1895, p. 569, ‘so many bairn’s things were 
just a cumber and thoct to me.’ 

Tutor in the sense of 6 a guardian 5 is found in Gal. 4. 2, 

4 Rut is under tutors and governors until the time appointed of 

the father;’ so in ‘If the father hath not provided a tutor, to 

govern his son during his minority...... the Law takes care to do 

it ’ (Locke, Govt. II. VI, Sect. 59). 

Untoward is ‘ obstinate,’ ‘ perverse,’ in Acts 2. 40, 4 Save 
yourself from this untoward generation;’ so in Jane Austen 
Mansfield Park, II, ‘A most untoward gravity of deportment ; 5 
also in 

The devil ! I’m loth to do him wrong, 

It might be some untoward saint. 

(Byron, Mazeppa, VIII.) 

Very in John 7. 26, 4 Do the rulers know indeed that this is 
the very Christ ? 5 means ‘true, 5 4 real,’ 4 actual;’ the use is found 
in 4 He had spoken the very truth, and transformed it into the 
veriest falsehood.’ 

Without is 4 beyond 5 in 2 Cor. 10. 13, 4 But we will not 
boast of things without our measure ; 5 this sense exists in 4 one 
whose sources of happiness are without him,’ Sparrow, (O.E.D.), 

Worship is 4 honour,’ 4 reverence ’ in Luke 14. 10, ‘then 
slialt thou have worship in the presence of them that sit at meat 
with thee so in: 

It will be to thy worship, as my knight, 

To see that she be buried worshipfully. 

(Tennyson, Elaine, 1318.) 
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Conclusion. 

An attempt has been made in the foregoing pages to show 
the nature and scope of the linguistic influence of the English 
Bible. A connected aspect of the subject has been but slightly 
touched upon. It is, however, impossible to do justice to my 
thesis if no effort is made to examine the ideas which have 
become a common possession of the English-speaking world on 
account of its familiarity with the Bible, for the ideas and the 
language in which they are clothed are inextricably bound up 
with one another and to separate the two is not always a practi- 
cal proposition. The numerous examples which have been given 
above will serve to indicate the difficulty in the matter and it 
must be admitted that no strict separation between the linguistic 
and literary influences can be observed in practice as the border- 
land between the two often disappears, leaving only a rough 
standard of the lines of investigation to follow. 

Mr. Laurie Magnus takes the four words— man, -woman, 
bread, death, to examine the associations they raise in our minds 
in the light of the following biblical passages to show that ‘ we 
think and act more Hebraico without conscious imitation ’ - 

‘ When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is man that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest him?’ — Ps. 8. 8, 4. 

Man being in honour abideth not, Ps. 49. 12. 

Woman, Prov. 31. 

Man doth not live by bread only, Deut. 8- 3. 

Thou feedest them with the bread of tears, Ps. 80. 5. 

If ought but death part thee and me Ruth, I. 17. 

The valley of the shadow of death, Ps. 22.4. 

The same authority summarises his position in these words. 
‘ Our point is that we think in Hebrew images. There is a Hebrew 
background to our common mind ’ (Legacy of Israel in Modern 
Literature, edited by Bevan and Singer, Oxford, 1927, p. 488). 
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Apart from a few words (e.g., camel, shibboleth, rabbi, etc.) 
taken from Hebrew, Hebraism as a mode of expression consists 
in the -way of forming the superlative (e.g., heaven of heavens, 

I King's 8.27),, in the use of certain kinds of metaphor (e.g., the 
eye of the needle, potter’s vessel, eat the bread of wickedness and 
drink the wine of violence, Prov. 4. 177 ; bread of adversity and 
water of affliction, Isaiah 30. 20; walk in mine integrity, Ps. 26. 

II ; walk uprightly, Ps. 84. 11 ; shake off the dust from feet, 
Lk. 9. 5, etc.), and in the use of parallelism which forms a 
marked feature of Hebrew poetry. It is rare in modern English 
but examples of parallelism may be seen in Alexander’s Feast 
by Dryden, and elsewhere. 

It is needless to repeat here that the language of everyday life 
has been deeply coloured by the biblical vocabulary. Not only 
are whole sentences borrowed from the Bible but examples of the 
use of single words’taken from the same source are not much less 
frequent, e.g,, helpmate, scapegoat, pit, etc. In many cases the 
meaning of a proper name has become generalised and thew'ord 
is then treated as a common noun. Examples which abound in 
English cannot be exhausted and only a few need be given : — 
Goshen, place of light or plenty, Gen. 45.10, etc.; a Daniel, up- 
right judge, Dan. 1-4; a Nimrod, great hunter, Gen. 10. 8, 9 ; 
Ishmael, outcast, Gen. 16.12, Benjamin, darling, Gen. 42. 4, 
etc. Now 7 and then biblical characters are made to typify 
contemporary men and women, as in Dryden’ s Absalon and 
Achitophel, mostly to secure a satirical effect. The veil thus 
thrown over persons gives the writer an opportunity to sketch his 
characters in which allusiveness gives point to ridicule. In addi- 
tion to this a vast number of names have come from the Bible 
and in this respect English people are as notable as others who 
profess Christianity. 

Many obsolete or obsolescent words have received a fresh 
lease of life from the accident of a mention in the Bible, but, in 
general, they belong to the dignified language of rhetoric and 
have, for all practical purposes, passed out of the ordinary speech. 
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More frequently still changes have occurred in the meaning's of 
words since 1611 and the English Bible has acted, to a consider- 
able extent, as a conservative force leading to the revival of old 
meanings by recent writers. It will be out of place here to com- 
ment on the fitness or other of such revivals. We can only 
record this fact as a phenomenon of frequent occurrence. A 
complete chapter has been devoted to an examination of changes 
of meaning' in English words since the date of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible. 

A number of grammatical forms owe their preservation to 
the study of the Bible. Of them the most important is the ‘ th ’ 
form in the third person singular number. Once common both 
in prose and poetry, it fell into disuse and would have disappear- 
ed from the language had there been no English Bible to keep 
its use fresh in memory. In poetry the * th ’ form still keeps 
its ground. In the Bible ‘ shall ’ and ‘ will ’ are not always used 
according to the modern idiom and ‘his’ is still the common form 
for f its.’ Double superlatives occur in the Bible but except for 
‘lesser lights ’ and two or three other phrases, they are unknown 
in modern speech. 

The English language has been enriched by many ex- 
pressive figures taken from the Bible. The prodigal son, the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, salt of the earth, thorns in one’s 
sides, potter’s vessel, to see eye to eye and a hundred such 
other figures have become a part of the common language. 
Besides these the phrases which have come from the Bible are 
so numerous that the examples in the foregoing pages are 
scarcely enough to give more than a bare idea about their num- 
ber and variety. 

A remark or two may be added here on these borrowings. 
They are in the first place no longer treated as borrowings and 
have become part and parcel of the language itself. Some- 
thing of the protean quality of life has entered them and they 
are as freely used to move to tears as to laughter. The heritage 
of the Bible in English is an infused element in the language 
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and it often starts up from a word, metaphor or phrase, some- 
times even from the turn of a sentence. Whatever may be 
said on the subject much will still remain to be said and investi- 
gated. An element so thoroughly permeating the language can 
hardly be exhaustively studied. Some broad facts may be 
stated and tendencies indicated, but beyond that we can 
scarcely go further. 

The question of the importance of the English Bible as a 
standard of pure English, preserving the language from deterio- 
ration has not been gone into, and indeed this does not form an 
essential element of the task which I have imposed on myself. 
It is, however, undoubtedly true that the Bible has kept a high 
standard of excellence before the writers of English and has pre- 
vented them from coming under any debasing influence. In 
this way the progress of the language has been secured. Many 
eminent critics have expressed the opinion that the English lan- 
guage has not achieved a higher excellence than is to be met 
with in the pages of the Bible. This opinion has never been 
challenged. 



APPENDIX 


A Short Historical Outline of the A. V. 

The King James’s Version of the Bible, known in the English- 
speaking world as the Authorised Version, was never formally 
recognised as such either by Parliament or by any Church 
Council, and the universal acceptance it has won is entirely 
the result of its high merits. The linguistic importance of 
the Jacobean revision cannot be justly estimated except 
through an examination of the series of English translations 
which led up to it, a brief survey of which is here attempted 
with the purpose of emphasising the unique qualities which 
have endeared the Authorised Version to all. 

Metrical paraphrases of the Bible from the Latin Vulgate 
were made before the invention of printing, and Caedmon is the 
most outstanding of the authors of this class. Bede, who belongs 
to the 8th century, wrote largely in Latin and the little work 
he did in the vernacular, now lost, was on the Gospel of St. 
John. Aelfric produced a translation of the Old Testament in 
the 10th century and after him, for three centuries or so, 
there was no English rendering of the Bible owing to the 
changed conditions brought about by the Norman conquest. 

To the influence of Wycliffe we owe the earliest complete 
renderings of the Holy Scriptures into English, the first version 
appeared in 1382 and a revised one was brought out four years 
after his death in 1388 by John Purvey. Wycliffe did not 
exercise any considerable influence upon the subsequent transla- 
tions of the Bible. But there are certain words and phrases in the 
Jacobean revision which, when they have not been taken directly 
from Wycliffe, have usually come through Tindale. An instance 
may be quoted to illustrate this. John IV. 14’s ‘well of water 
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springing up into everlasting life,* comes through Tindale 
from Wycliffe. 

A great intellectual ferment was produced in England by 
the advent of the New Learning whose gift in England was a 
translation of the Bible from the original Greek and Hebrew. 
The work was performed by Tindale with whom, to quote Dr. 
Wescott ‘the history of our present English Bible begins ’ 
(History of English Bible, p. 25). There is practical unanimity 
among scholars that the A. V. embodies much of the work of 
Tindale (Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. IV, p. 
38). To Tindale the English language owes many extremely 
useful and expressive words, such as, peacemaker, long-suffering, 
broken-hearted, beautiful, and elder (in an ecclesiastical sense). 
Scapegoat was a mistranslation of Tin dale’s and the phrase 
‘greedy of filthy lucre’ was invented by him. Though originally 
innocent in meaning * lucre’ has now acquired a sinister signi- 
ficance through its being associated with the word ‘filthy’ in 
the Bible, from which the adjective ‘lucrative’ is free. 

Specimen from Tindale’s Version. 

(Mark 15. 1-9.) 

‘ And anon in the dawnynge heelde the hye prestes a counsell 
with the seniours, and the scribes, and also the whole congre- 
gation, and bounde Jesus, and ledde hym awaye, and delyvered 
hym to Pilate. And Pilate axed. Arte thou the Kynge off the 
Jews? And he answered and sayde unto hym, Thou sayest yt. 
And the hye prestes accused hym off many thynges. Pilate 
axed him agayne, sayinge, Answerest thou nothyne? Beholde, 
ho we many thinges they lay unto thy charge, Jesus yett answered 
never a worde so that Pilate marveled. Att the feast Pilate was 
wont to delyvre att their pleasure a personer, whomsoever thy 
woide desyre. And % there was one named Barrabas which laye 
bounde with them that caused insurrection committed murther. 
And the people called unto hym, and began to desyre off hym, ; 
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according as he had ever done unto them. Pilate answered 
them, and sayd, Wyll ye that I loose unto you the Kynge off 
the Jewes?’ 

Miles Coverdale, an Augustinian friar, the first to bring out 
a complete Bible in English, enriched the language by some 
beautiful combinations of words, the more important of which 
are noted below : — loving-kindness, tender mercy, blood guiltiness, 
noonday, morning-star and kindhearted. Coverdale did not go 
to the original in Greek and Hebrew but translated from the 
Latin Vulgage. His work was completed in 1537 but e the first 
glance at Coverdale will show that the miraculous beauty of 1611 
Version owes but little to him’ (Saintsbury, History of 
English Prose Rhythm, p. 149). 

Specimen out of Miles Coverdale, 

(Matt. 3. 1-4.) 

‘ In those dayes John the Baptyst came and preached in the 
wilderness of Jury, saynge : Amende yourselves, the kyndome 
of heuen is at honde. This is he, of whom it is spoken by the 
prophet Esay, which sayeth : the voyce of a cryer in the wilder- 
ness, prepare the Lordes waye, and make his paths straight. 
This Jhon had his garment of camels heer, and a lethren gardell 
aboute his loynes. Hys meate was locustes and wylde bony.’ 

Matthew’s Bible, mainly a compilation from Tindale and 
Coverdale, was the result of a commercial enterprise by two 
London book-sellers, Richard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch. 
Matthew’s Bible is noteworthy for the very large amount of 
marginal commentary which it contains. Taverner’s Bible, 
published two years later, is a private revision of Matthew’s and 
is comparatively unimportant except for the consistent effort 
of its translators to substitute words of native origin for the 
foreign experssions of his predecessors. The Great Bible issued 
in 1539 was planned by Thomas Cromwell and published in 
Paris under the supervision of Coverdale and Grafton. The 
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following year a second edition was brought out with a long 
preface by Oranmer, ‘having the important addition ‘this is the 
Byble appoynted to the Vse of the churches.’ 

Specimen out of the Great Bible, 15 S 9 . 

(Matt. 3. 1-4.) 

‘ In those days came John the Baptyst, preaching in the 
wylderness of Jewry, saying, Repent of the life that is past, for 
the kyndome of heauen is at hande, For this is he, of whom 
the prophet Esay spake which sayeth, the Voyce of a Cryer in 
the wylderness, prepare ye the way of the lorde ; make hys 
pathes straught. Thys John had hys garment of camels heer 
and a gyrdel of a skynne aboute his loynes. His meate was 
locustes and wylde hony.’ 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth a need was felt for 
doing away with the strong ecclesiastical bias which marked the 
Genevan Bible, otherwise an excellent translation. Archbishop 
Parker devised a plan for a revision of Cranmer’s Bible by the 
joint labour of a number of learned men, mostly Bishops, 
and the result was the publication of the Bishops’ Bible 
in 156S. Two other versions of the Bible, the Rheims New 
Testament in 1582 (from the Vulgate) and the Douai Old Testa- 
ment in 1610, also from the Vulgate, were published before the 
date of the Jacobean revision. ‘ A single Epistle furnishes the 
following list of Latin words which King James’s translators 
have taken from the Rhenish Testament : Separated (Rom. 
1.1.), Consent (Mg.), (1.32), Impenitent (ii.5), Approvest 
(11.18) , Propitiation (iii.26), Remission Grace (4.4), Glory in 
tribulation (5.3), Commendeth (5.8), Concupiscence (7.8), 
Revealed (8.18), Expectation (8.19),’ etc. (Bishop Westcott, 
English Bible, p. 253) . 

James I organised a conference of the High Church and 
the Low Church parties for determining ‘ things pretended to be 
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amiss in the church’ in January, 1604. Dr. Reynolds, Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College who was the moving spirit of the 
Low r Church Party, quoted several instances of mistranslation 
from the authorised Bibles, in the course of a discussion on the 
subject of bringing out a version of the Bible which shall be 
comparatively free from errors. James ‘wished that some 
special pains should be taken for one uniform translation — pro- 
fessing that he could never yet see a Bible well translated in 
English’ (Westcott, p. 108). The conference was informal in 
character and in actual performance it did not go further than 
an admission of the necessity of a revision. The king showed 
greater energy in the matter than any of the scholars and in 
J uly of the same year James wrote to Bancroft, then the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to the effect that he had ‘ appointed certain 
men numbering four and fifty for the translating of the Bible.’ 
But the translators are only 47 in number according to the list we 
possess and they did not set about their work earnestly till 1607 . 
Some of the translators were Professors of Greek or Hebrew 
either at Oxford or at Cambridge and others were already well- 
known for their scholarship. This Board of Translators were 
split up into committees, each entrusted with the translation 
of one of the several books of the Old or the New Testament. 

The Authorised Version derived great help from the transla- 
tions which preceded it and from the keen controversy about the 
meaning of particular passages to which they often gave rise. 
Every doubtful word was called into question till a better could 
be found and this proved to be a source of considerable ad- 
vantage to the translators of the Authorised Version. The 
translators acknowledge their indebtedness to their predecessors in 
their preface : * Truly, good Christian reader, we never thought, 
from the beginning, that we should need to make a new transla- 
tion nor yet to make of a bad one a good one * * * * 

but to make a good one better, or out of the good ones one prin- 
cipal good one, not justly excepted against that hath been our 
endeavour, that our mark/ 
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Quiller-Couch, in his Art of Beading, takes the following as 
an indication of the remarkable achievements of the translators 
of the Authorised Version : e And Gk>d said, Let there be light,’ 
‘A sower went forth to sow, 5 ‘ The Kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto leaven which a woman took,’ ‘The wages of sin is death,’ 
‘ The trumpet shall blow,’ ‘Jesus wept, 5 ‘Death is swallowed up 
in victory. 5 As an example of the beauty of expression, to be 
found in the English Bible, an oft-quoted verse from the Song 
of Deborah (Judges, 5.27) may be referred to : ‘At her feet he 
bowed, he fell, he lay down; at her feet he bowed, he fell; where 
he bowed, there he fell down dead ! 5 To the Sermon of the 
Mount perhaps the highest tribute is the fact that a large portion 
of the civilised world borrows its language whenever the need 
arises of expressing a lofty ideal. 

Some verses are given below out of the 60th chapter of 
Isaiah praised by Prof. Saintsbury as marking one of the high- 
est points of English prose; ‘Arise, shine; for thy light is come, 
and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For, behold, the 
darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the people : 
but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee. And the G-entiles shall come to thy light, and kings 
to the brightness of thy rising.’ 
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*k 4— <5j i sifftpsi are «tf« at*t aftre stsi ala, ®tstre 
«reprtuw »rh?tfw w =rft, taft am *$n i vs? *rcwa 

artarta ( “aiiwrft tew” ^®jtftni ajtan ^ ftf® <stca 

<*1WtWi *Sl 1 CFIW CFtW, ad SCS S5l*lSftl asftatWS C«^T 

at*Rta <£ff a> ftf® I 'Sttw-bsio f — 

aWre refaca wa «tftcs w i 

adt® *SS #5 %B*t *ISS *f1% 

% w *a ata i 


'5RK5 
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cj__ 1 itwa fora f% <5tc* ^r, wi ^to* i 

^tfwiw %*fos ’Effort? ^wsr 3 fl*iteric?i #tet? 

itttfira tfm i flf? mfwts <2^ 

w #t?ti c»Mfc gwr®! forra 5?^ cmf^s 
*fan «ttw 1 TtCT? fores* 5st$ «rwfaF TOi*i i sli-srwit* ^k *rw**i 
**tferatsi $fwi tor ?k 1 ?tel *trcs* *1 
CT *851* fo>i* *itf*fa filffofos, t?1 ^if^ 1 

*H 5?nR *2rfi% »w-*t*i ^k aft. «*wtca 1 ^k 

slfo* ^fes «rarf» ssfirai •He** •insi *t*, ^«n— 

«JtR, sftwsf, C*tf¥l, WI I 

50m «ttfw *?fa *f*r*-^**i 11 
***, *1** ^-(RCSS mfm I ^sjtfff I 

**prt* 1 

**f*c#qM* m <& <*pw <i«iw fo»ttf*f® ^rtc? i 
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m? ??? ^ «tf f% i 

<5M? f*T5t? f*f»1 >R!0F m^? H 
ot* 15 ?e? ®rtra fsrcrcfc i 

f^e? ctf HZS ffepfcfr I! 

w?U to m jzs wfi i 
’fttfe? J *5t?-CTtCT 5TO5 «Rt I! 

cstlratpii war cw«r m#t? «toic? i 
mm? ?ra?F iftj c? wtfa® me? ii 
^m? *tfte? 5? fc^ra? f?^ i 
lw$H teus ?? ^towra f?f ii 
^b?^e?? fw ?fw his ^ i 
mfszs f c^? \s m mfe ntt n 
fSrarft mtOT w? f»it!i me? era i 
spj ¥e? m? ?t? era n 
f?f*ieme^ ts’wtfi ?mi ?m i 
szs fm? II 

mm 

n\ >— < i uj<ttpf H? 5 ? '■« «2fff®-^? rntemf^s ^?tr.f i o?rf&?- 
wte?? ??^^? 5 1 ‘Ste 5 ? ^tew— 

^ ??? m? ?t? i 

^te?? f??? mre?? c«2t? wt? ii 

<ii?^ 

<£& sff?-^ ?tm .ea^t i 
fw? wf, sws* mr? ii 
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^ff% $$ mu mre i 
tori mtmt ii 

mwn f«? «rt* mmcm imrtcsc? i 

fWF c^R, <5tet*« mwii wrt?t -stc^ rnsrn ma— 

c# c?f m^ifFs mtmmt wa i 
■stt* mm mtfw y\w\fm wx n 
*WOT? m C*ft mtCT $fir i 
«RWPI ^IPI f 5?? f!P6!ff II 

f m mrem "w 'BygMM i 
itf?¥i m<i rntmt<i wr f 

rntmi 

c#5 mt*tfr w® l 

*tmm *o fare* # 

^ ^ci ^ s^f? <utmra (i^-ic *f° s^j) f%^gtf%t T ® ^rfcffTtRl 
^ sfertOE I 

^5t3t3 f^stl fast ^®Jtf? I «a«s|tCT <2}mF5S ftmf el^FJ 
mfe i 'SH 5 ? ^ 's spfra mm wi , m«i& 

■ma *$5us stsm nfirccg “stefa* lift 

m^s 5t5tr.f l ^1 ^rmsf? m*ftm*rfm5'ft*l'5S ??N mmt 

stitts i *m « to*ri dfs? mtrom 

mftre i fc^t<3?Ft*it^ am mtn5— 

*m*$¥S bifc^? *rffc i 

^1 fcfel 5t»? mm «2Tf% | 
cmratm hf ^ fere mom 3ft«t i 
<reretm% *imrNrt ii 
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CYC? 'YtTY YYYtYi <$Y YY#t< I 

yycyyiy^ cy yyyIyi w.n cyc? ^tf^rai YYft < ?y l?i cyyk^y 

f*T¥l I ^ifYYCYY CYt??Yf% «wfY, <2Fffe YUYYt^I «& Y 5 ^ <2tSt<f 
Y*fYC$Cf I YtY <£? “5rW«l” YfYYtY Y J YT'S ^YfYY^t <2^*1 YYl 

?lf(CW I “YCYY CYtCYJYY-Sf Yf%, ^YTCYYtfoslYY. ; ^bf^5 Y$ 
^Is, £f§ftCYCY[%, ^s, C^SFfe 3 ?^” ( ftCYt 0 — *UR ); “Y ^^5 
— CYt^tY 5 ^§ri ?f% ” ( 'ip'S 0 — VIVR ) ; “Y ^^IW” ( «2^°— 
*1-5-8) $3Jtfir ^YfYYY-YtYY I YtYMCY YltYjpS 

#J10|, ^YCYF ^YtCY ^HfYYtl ^YfClY Yf<R? ?^Y : — 

CYWYYfYYt s?t®°N fa I 

YmYl CYCYl fY^J II «Rb‘ | 

Y<R fafY yNy ©YCSY =^¥«1, SYOTl YYYCYY “fspsj” 

YtCY YHit® i <ifc fYSICYYCY ^WY Y%1 YYl YYCYYY, 

YYYfYiY, YY 5^75 YY, YYY YYVffa YYtCYY YH, YYYtfTY 
^Y^fl, 'S YYJ ?tC<5 YYY CStYtre YY=?tY ” ( <$, 81*8 ) I 

YS^IY CYY1 Yt^CSCf CY fYSJCYY ?5C$ 3Yfl Yl YYYt^jtY ^1Y 3^ftC5, 
YtY ^ YYYtYtf C®CWtY5CY CYC? YtfYY! YY'ft< ?Y I ii)YY, »ffc CY?YCYI 
YYYtYl f¥ Y>tCY YY’StY Y>CYY, Y?firYl YCS <5t?tY ^tYYI St?1t CY’Yt 
Yt^<F I YtCf — 

YYYt^l ^Y <2ffftY?CY 1 

CY?-fY<RYY «CY ^C?Y |] 

ti|YF £ff %$ C?Y1 YY YWTYU® I 
$CY 4YF fell Ytff Yl II 

i£|YY ^CYC® CYY YCY ^ CYYl i 
CY? YCYJ $?Y CYY fYStfw! II 


W^JcJS l 
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Rfa 'SJCW I 

^ MM ®tR m WM II 

*mnm ^ cs?t®i i 

^ ^ c£i<p wm ii 

sfsuER cw*ti *rto>c§ *ra*rf$l *t?re 's ■sff toc*i cw^mt 

I ^ 'Q (2}ffe^ <R TR 'Q SJfR RWR '2{5tf?® 

vSt^l Wi ^tnf I ^43 Wt$#? I ^— •' ^ 'Q Wi 

^tll #t^NH TOl CWOJ 'aiTOt* I 4& 

( yq^iRte *i#rf*r “toR” *tsl *tetw suites 

♦BRt'sri ?&u$, ®rf? ^fif? sfcsio? tocw3 m$us i w\m$ 

ffojflR ^FR *R 'Q 3RPR t*R5t?r ffol, tot *RS 5It55 1 f 7 ^- 
TtotW -4$ 5 wfi> ^5 toil CWI ttifCf— 

to Wf CT. ^tcii tot CM I 

to to to to, *ts$r to* <?re ii 

c£)t fttoFR RtCWC*l to#T *PW$ f*I^Fl fwc® 

^ fsfttorc® ^ttw^r, ttow ^ tostoi toiu^ i *4 to 
to?t cw«ti toto ci *toitil bwtftpp w «rprm tor, ^toiwi 
smret totil to to toto toito i f^sc^e totil towpR 
to Rt®R enrft toito, ito 

tolcw?: 4$ to v\vm i 

(M\ to* to¥ ^ 4 srto^ nin ii 

to to =*k c*r sbti i 
ctoto *# Ritar' to ftoi n 
<Rt to Imc® w bv»i toafo l 

«W*3pt slto SpSR I! 

JRWW R^SfC-SR *PSS 5TRR ^1 I 

%n toi *fot RtE?tfwi ii Rfsitoft i 
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<F 5 W&fi 

ate ate i 

Tte CM 5 RR OtR 

CteteW <®te at? II 

I 

f^ 3 € f&¥l ??C?R <ite| ?W aTtere?Mtftete fate ®rtCfi 
?i?fr a?f??MOT ?t?T?HW Gffte tefte? I fafa ?te C?C?? C 3 

atataa «ot=nnJ afertea i teWI *faai stterc ca atatia 
$t* 1 ? ^511 Wffte ait? ^faCTO I ftW 8 'SftCf, $*1 

*teltte *lfa*?Rl *te I 

♦r «- 8 1 tetet? teterte* ^ataste aiai ^faai 

CW**K«IJ "StM? ¥?1 tel ^ f^W ^teWal IWJCS? }RI««-«» ^GS 
cate® Weal at? 1 >rih ^jaawi ^atc* ca V*t§f?1% 

tsrfatell fa TffaW ,” tet«. teW ( <i|Ca 3 a? m sfol *W 3 W 
« 5 s?i teaai arct ) tetet? wan >*feiw a?t afai ate, ^1 ferfsifa 
sstfste SER ate? l” StCteiT ^tteW? b'|i|> te af?- 

?S[p 3 Pi W 3 ?° C 3 a t tYJtf? ” tefc "& C 3 app^s 

^3 <$©fta ijs, tw? aw W teM ; stata atal 
^iicf, «tai w^aa aaata, ftate tew ate 1” ajsaa ?m 1 
«&atcf tetecaHW^Mft?” fafapjr tartfo* tete tette-*i#taw 
arafla fate a?l state 1” cwssgsj tester! cate, fa ®ta 
wrsw *c*rc, ststa aaite Mt^¥i at? 1 §tette tfiiirR ^car ^ 
c \te ^psarts, tsjift 1” tst? fcfata a®fl state— teta?^ ^s;s 
teatYi^fW cwtfasjtfs” tefe. fc*it*tea tsa^t teataim a^ateta 
gtefa, teffs 1 *Rwtati tew, 

'8 ^rspwR (steal? Hit® ) 1 fste artfaw ^ CTtw 
TO«m^ aa, atal ^1 ^ m a^ai. <rtc? 

(if, nii^ ; vRii® ) 1 « 4 ph ^ w^at^t*f teteHtal WWWtfif 
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WIOTS fitt3 f'SSl qfa ( 

wstm, *$% ) i 

'srfC^tSJ *F5j%J*BPe ^ ’Wl ^3tC5 I <ipnp* toi'Hf ^ctf 
toi^” srtsnroR, ^n— ‘ “w *iw arata to *i#t un i”— Nto 

f%erm I “tof to “<to *RWftlf tot? to* ^ 

^1 tofCf C? fto •« TOR to ! ^<4? ssftttf sto <ife— (to 
Wtfl WR *t#tt?? tocto tof? Cto *tFt to? ?1 i fto 
f?to tok gSGt'O ^^5 to CWCR SRlto 'SJtCf? I ftoH ^tt? <to?? 

Sto TO C\ Cto ^ f&3ito to® to CWt to, 
ctow , «rftf? i “ftoto” fTOr tort? mi ftetoi ^iftow? 
^c??tw <?oyR 3j30 tofw® ?to cam tor — “trttto? 
WW? §Tlto, &Tfto? 6f^ *RWtft« 5^f?t% ^tf^sl, 

^*tto? fitt*^ *HWt*T* fitt«Wtol ?tl, ^ttto? CTO»*fc *RRl*t* 
<tort?Ti*5 *t*K §®Itf? i” to •RPTfTOl ®ltfr% ^to£?R 

ctoiwj to^i ?*<rl TO*i-*id> ffes 1TO to fto ?t? i •jmTm 
??to {?®j-tot? stiffs distort ftoto, iftfara, «w? fsrfsfo 
?f?RltQ “feg^” »||FM? ?to«1 ®ifto 5? i to ^w\ 
“fito*” *w ?fpp toftf i 

fR ms mm frofc i to stSto ¥ti stTOtotf^ptcsa *tt^?i 

TO, ?rtl— 

to;? artft, ?tto ?tto i 
to ?* wsip®’ to? «to ii 

mimus to TOtafa toto ^fijTt^i £}to fcrorci to? 
tore ?t fe? otto? totTO *f?ra1 3 otto? torei cto^ ^ 
sw\ to i 'srt? <s\s <sm? ^ft^Rl steles tai ^f^itc^ 
to ^ i <R^ ^f|gwt*i ^tc^f— 

'srRfc^ f fs? ^to asH 

^ ^5 (to 'at^ri i 
«to to c¥i i 
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“srtoaRsi wsit,” ^ if <a$ qfirti <rssrto 

*%tcs i apsartc 1 ®^ ^fen ssrrj, <*& 

m\ I ^ferfat'Q ^YsfSWfc^ 

mt^\~ 

^wart wtta wx snw artca i 

'ttsim f? fatisn .«& arafc «t5t?i cw? ^ *rRri cqt 
^scRft wifafat ar® i *Rrot®tc* *r to ®t*r* ®f?nn 

*tftora atwi ^ *rptM1 #i i 

?3T®^ I 

0PP1WJ ^ft<Ftft *RRt®l I 

CWCf ipfc <£f§ *IWl | 

<sn? i 


$f\2>v£R 

sj*CSR 3Tt? 55 ®1*R *f#R I 
HiW? ®tf*!OT «rt*|Pt ?ca fHfit ii 


CtRSf SR 55 f 5 ?? 1 

c*5*R»j *r 'srtcw «£** 3% n 

5JfI «4& .!fJR*t * 

^3«?prMft i 

«i& ca cw^i c*wta «teta, f^Hs sRfiRrtai 

^RTtCS^— 
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c^t ? ii ? ffe *m i 

Wi-W®iF I 

cwre<? fS'SR ^tcf *n3rtmi «r*Rr i 
♦Rwfaii mr f®*rei *m *rcra i 
fm ’Sfa w jici'Ni i 

C*fc Wfe H R ^33f WI I 
*ret*rei wrci ®ft *ifet 11 

m-\m\ ^fwtft wt^ri ma i 

i 

^Nri ct *p mi, ftfe mts**, cwmiw fort* 
*fosaFi, ^ mmti msfestcmi ferfw i •ttsrafotPRi ^5? 

fetm fees ^stcpi i %$\ ®tmon? *m®i 

<P11 mi, WttW? fel *13 I 3fS?fe 5Tfcsn5f <Hf^ 

«rt*tmL *H m mfl” *f»rai c<[ fen ffaifoarc ^rspitni 
fas* srewnfej %wbrc*c* m «ifiwi **tc® wfe *fori 

*tW* I ^®?rt* 4®tWQ *#f1 ^QSTfJf I 

*R a— v i *rwW c 5 ! *troK msw fort* 

*gh ®tm **1 ^itci i ®«fe <<m **t ^c®ci c* *t<wf?rl ottoj 
* 3*t* «rt*l *£?« sfe ®im <[f%c® »rtR *1 i fe?i *wt* *ft mfoprs 
cw *rtn ^ *f*i-m<il few *t* *ct *1, «w?t 
cntCStRl *firc*8 CW ?tt®1 ®fe 91 fffe *ttR *1, dWt omc® 
*rc*t*tc* nt^it'Q *t*mn fet? ?p *itc? =n i 
%*t*Kfo1 v^rtlR for# l^foil CW61I s?fe i srfetc'ft 
*m8ft *t*«i fo ? ^ifotws si® *fori *tmtl 
CWlfottff Cl *t3**TC*t , «1* *Ts*fes ( ftf/ffr°, WR, 8I»I> ; ^9°, 
11*; il>8, *!>*, l®Ttfw)l fog TOR <fe, *t9l ^1 

^§1^®! mil ^51 ®tm?1 5R5!tR ®ff®® *§9l fe (*M, 
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'fcli'to ; *R8, ) 1 ^C 3 ?^ W % *f*C®' 

♦It f*0»fc fi 5 ^Cf8 *1tra (ftc^ft 0 , ^|i|« ; *R|> * • 

m«5l, >l>°8; (Tim, ; ^'SJtfw) I ^fW5l ft* & 

*<rfc ♦tt'em qt* i 

sNora »i% c 5 # #t^<i i 
^RSC^RT Mf%F *R5T t^j fs?«U1 5R3 II 
*lfe? <T^ ^5 ¥H I 
#tc^5 Wf .^GSRI ¥*l 11 
<?ft c$rai 33 srftm i 

i 

m m— 

i£lt *1® s^U 5f“4<| S5tl^’t«l i 

i 

f^l WJR *£?— 

supra fojpifirt. mr%i c^*t i 
cswi >2ff ♦rmfOT II 

4 $ ct *rrai, st*rarai «itss* *rrara firara f¥f$ 
^ i 4 ? nMm otwj ^rm <rw w srarai ite 
♦lira ^ i 

*r <#>>* i tes* ^#51, w*r ^1 CRt? i 

sfirsltic® — 

^^safastsra srra <*>f| i 

*r$tf’n*ipto *ttl ^ ®ra II 

srlfw? ewra i 

qtspra ^witsrt^^tflw^ 4<ttra irar w s*i i smmf&j 
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Btf? <3{< ifi$— ‘ C? *rtsflKK5 *RRf5l '5R^ 

^ «pg$ «5*JTit wl )> «MR , 8 JltStPrteBrfTO fore? 

?^!? i <i$ foreww ^f^s *&*i %z*sm fro *nm 
fasrf®§F5 m I &RRt <FfJRt? ^C?, IStf §SW? ??f<l*| | 

«rs^ «*fore? ?i ^c»i gfgi ?m gti ?i i t*pffi?r <^i ^ 
CT sp ^rrfWT'Q ^WCS C^f? ?P5T 3? 5TI, Cfts? 

?jf^* stf? jpt, ®m ffefe snsHrm fa|ps$ 

*& m i *nwnr tos *iw£Rt< i 

*r i«-i» i fast? *rfc?w ?m®i *rtFt ei^gt? 
f «gi i c?ci ^ <£tf ffe, m? ^it siBri (^°— 1 smm f 

eiffo fwfe, sqsfte. snitch <2|ff® ?fem mfa?;?, c^N®? 

8ri °) i 4$ c?, «rtv3 ?t?l *tc® csfei w$, 

orfec? c? <& ^ifi tipwiaj sim? c^rsi ffes m? f^ jrs feawri> 
^<ts. ?#m? ipra “ferc?mi” ftot srn *rhrt^ ^j <f%i 

; *Rt f»Rl, fwt sr|^ j 

"fasrf 'q "**ti*i* »ito cwtaif? *%& <st3*i wi ^rttw i 
•rcwtffo >i«* ^ ms? ct <m^t?i ?rfw fspmfN jr ftpj m?s® 
mm* i “c^rm fee? *rt?*rm?f *tftara mnftpw, cw rnffe, 
^wg, sresm <n ^fts*t jr fi? m?gi gjt? 3 ? ^c® sg ( cgfi, *i > ) i 
m?^sreft ?tsrc> ®tfsg? step 8i csttc* who?—’ “ mwtscap, ^ sw? 
ggpi^mc?, 'sigf^s %ffSr$ *i?sp^ 

mf? >21*11? ^f? I t%Ff , 5?tg ^t??1 fee, *tfe3? 5>if^® >^^R ^fec^ci ? ,” 
^srtfw i ?rmgfe? <s ^t^” *itw rtfen fe^si ^?i 5 

>2f^t?u»? srfis i 

: — %?t#f 5TC?ife? <5^?^ srl%^R <5f5?fefl 'sfgfg 
<21?^? ^C??, ?tgt?*f®S ?«11 S?^g1 I f^ gt^C^CsT? 
<i& ?t5ft«!l f|?i i 

?'W*t? ?'€tVftCSf? SS8 'Q IS'b JR3TR 5 *“1??? sr^t^<>{ %?^>g 

Wl srfe5 *rfc? I £W3 ^*R1 : Of% t2Rt? 

^ ^pM>1 ?5?t? ^Tl^J ^lf??T%5 I ^raR'Q tft?1 
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ClY 5 *tn?te CW nwtfos ^ItCf I fiffWC* nsfll 

n<% fnn sfspt n ewl cm sfesia?, cm ^ nw n^fti ^sfastmai i 
mt? ftc*m <& ci & m% nsfnsi new new fan irfnii 
nmcii nmf^a ifas$ 3^5 \ 


ifnm #ff *nrft to 

ifnn> n i 

sstfail nfmn ^fntit cwfnen 

Cmitfes 'SStNs 31 11 
nfa c?, itnm ifnn nstei ? 
fnfin imrl nenew; fa*iti 

ifam? nfn ci men n 
in nfinttf ^ie<? ntt 

n*fen *rfiii men i 

nte nte cn& m ^fien 

stetos ^fmri men* # 
cnl mnfa fwnen 

«wf®i .^firai mi i 

ms ^faen tw mmti 

fcsfari ife mi n 

^wtn *rcs w imfe 

'jft cn icm fn i 

ifnns- m nfen 
fcm m$ei gsn ti 


ifnns ©m 
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*R i-8 I* CT *1 3$^ TteRW 

5rw 5rt*prta sft ^twi? mt i w ?ot, s>tsta «PM 
fa, ^rtfw faR ffltw *iot «rfc9itf&® s^ata? i 

*wf& *«fc 3rtfts I ®ft(^~ 

^wtsi to i 

5R5? <KR sf*JCS PtPI, <R ?*l®? ®FtW C 3 ^ 3f*RS l i£pft, si I5fs^ 
f% f «rppstf?wt ^9R c? TOtor? ^ wf' "©fa , ?tfaTO i «rtc5 i 
TO1?1 TOft'tSS ^ TOSfo 'SR’Sfa ¥R I fa« C^R «tTO TO 
^u§^i *ita ®1TO1 < 2 ^ *fert fccfc i fafa** to lifesw 
SR?? C? TO 5 *? TOf® ?? TOfe PT I TOW? SPTsJ <£(t«l, to 

TOgf®t®^ §TO TOs^ cTO«fl to i TOtTO? ®rg^t% $?%<$ 
♦tic? i cTO ^ c*faai ?i toj nfatri to to tokto §us^ *?, 
3*Rt TO? fc«flfa ^TfCW, ^faffS ?fc? I TOiR OPTI TOCTO C? ?PR 
Sf'KTO TO, *|ftC? TO I ?TCTO ¥%» ?lr.cT TOE?W $?gt? *#tt? 

TOI^® ?te?,- j toi? 5i^r toi TOn stew, to toi c#rai 

TOR? *tftosw, tor w^f i sf^i mfa <sr^< 

TOl c? ?? ^ TOt® *ffc? sits, WSW ^fTO ?^cw TOR S%R 
tow ^«n ’tsra? TO i TO 4tfa? ^itTO s^fertwra 
?>Hrt? s rt TOitcf i f^RTO*? tow — 

TOrs. tow ?m srffTO tor i 
5tf? sPMt? TO <H S?TO? I! 

TOR tor <R ’StfwR tow, aistw TOf <p* i 

'SRJSi — 

S3F TOR ?S|^?U ^TtCf fF?TRi i 
’ItfesT Rl f?Rl 3Bf» 1^5 9RM !i 
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totto gg to wn ®tw to i 
toft ms g*r, <5tpr to it 
totw gto to, ^?g gw i 
c«ft *rtgg to Cto gto gi to ii 

i 

toa tot ^e 5 ate? ^wfgw toewg ^twrer •nrife $ gtgtt? i 
*f<to <®tgt< ^t— 

*r >8 1 towt ftww gto gtol etst? gstg, to «ttorg 
cgwt >2if ^ gfgg? gg i tog tow tort toto® <<jgs cto 
gfgg? wrfcfg sw $* «f« gto togi to toi i 

*K «-i i <stf 3 gfgg? totw gw, to ^to gsri to eg 
<2Sf \s gfgg? gjfe 5 “toftto gg to, toiw tog gggi fwi totg 
to i” toft gto ®w* f% ? fggCwtw .iif g**w$ ^ri 
tot?— 

'srs^g gg tori toft tow i 
to <5tca gfgtfgs wt to to n 
t’f gw frit? ^g i 

b®t? ®gj*tto few toto to n 
to, tf, gg, ^s, to «K$ gtg i 
togl, fg^mi, ^-tofg ^rfg » 
tsi to to ftog gfw to i 
gfc ctotto fee? gtto totw n 

®ito <ii|g>*t torttg cto tog ?g i gfgwt fgfgg £i«tt%® ggw 
fg4g gsfggl ^ttog tot <$**» m gfttg tot? cg^gto i w 
gw <£ff^ gfgwg jat ^ facto? «4«ntg gto to i 

i <fff® gfto gftl -stftotg ggw fa*w gsfwi tofwg 
to, tsi to tote? i At ^ttog g?fggtg «Mtfr fa, t*m 
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®t?t^ Wi I <2ff® 3I3f’t!: e f3 <2fff® tifew 3to C3 ®t* f3l 

wrt«rof 3#ri to to® «ittoi 33 : ®rw?3 fto^, ®t?tw3 wnt*i? 

«rttofl 3%i fto i C33 ^3d3 3 t>! tori 

f3*33 3C33 ®33 3t? 3*gp3 °?H3 f3l fkftf , ®t?t sto kk® 33 
3t3 f 31 Z&ms, W f % 31 I <2tf® ?to»H 3|? 38*1 ®t3 

33 *?Wjr ft33 i ^igtswt b®*cwc3? ^ir^rHrtw wi fcapw 

f3i fto 3ft3 i to 333Wt^ ®33<s,-62tc3 to®t3 3t%®3, few 
«tf® C3t%t3tft>® C<2(C? f®f3 ftotf 3t®ttf1 ^ftottoTC ; #tft3 
33tf3 #5, to tot3!33? $*|C8ft fto*, ^tft? 33tf3 ®3f ^r.c# 
to®®? kto? to® fsFtCT? #tfw?i «rtfar s%®3 i $ncto 
331 ®$rtac— ' kw ® to, fwi 3t®tc?, fctorsi 3fe to i* to 
3t33t3 3f3f ' kftfg^ C3tf3*t C«2|CT? 3t^3 f§C33, 

kit 3^3J i 3t3t3«i C3ttf3l 3&®«1 ?? 31 tonrfc 331 ^3tCf C3 
“eftfes C3tfcf ?? i” TO 33^ <& fetofc 3Jt3Jl 3135 I 

&t*1 :— ?fto 3f3f %5Jtf? I sftotol «il®fi> 33 ?tto 3 ff3 
3k fj%ltCf3 I ®t3tW3 3C® S#ft3, fwMf®, W3W3, tolt®®, 
3t3t33r, toflto, ?tft, 3ft 3®t >il3\ erffJrt 333f3C®3 ?3^ | (ii33 f<P 

kw CtoltttfWPt? 3CSF iflto efff® ^fen T3¥l ft?t3l ®t?tf?3Cf-Q 
TO 3t33t3 ’W to?1 toC® C5^1 f f3lt?3 i hwH ^ 
f31 *9f33l tot?«. ■tost ^ck, ®t? Jftor?tOT3 tot <R33 I ffl 
35f«?3tW3 «W? ^to ®t3«1 Tf ®1?1 iM®totC®? 3CT 5 331 f3?f 3 

35 1 C3 ®f# ?t3W 30f3 3X13X1 ®fa?1 ftotf ®t?tC® 

CW«n ?toC5 C3 ^®9M?^ fpt 3^s3t3 TO3e*t3 &S3 
^3tto I ^ 3W#3 folk toCt*l tf®^3 ?fcrt05 I 
3^fW3t3l tTO C3Ht3t 'S ff333C3^ ff33l TO3C*f3 f®f% ^1^13 
f f%® C53>1 f fwtnpt I 3T3^ 3M3tt 3tf3 31 Cf3, 3?f%3l-3t33l* 
£t&K33 C3C*t C3 ^3f ®3t^f3® 3to 3 ^13 fktto, ®W <ifc 
’(ek 331 nc® I ®t? t3l C3 <2tf® 3to 3CS, ®t3l ^CI3 f f33l ^3tC3 
3%f3 to33f 31^5 fkltCW I 

C^ C3 «2ttf® 3t3f-3tf3f1 3$® 3t33l-*to$ ?to *t3f 3m® 
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slto, to to *mtos Id? <to toft erfto 

?l<rt i <to ■ 

Cffsi fttofstJ ^ *ttto? 3TT? I 

Id to to®* i?tf? to? ^rt? ii 
*EPtWd*rc ^fw to cto 5? i 
to ?^5Smi Id f%?1 TO II 
de mto to toto to i 
to «w 5?, *ito ?fa to ii 

vflTs— 

tol *R*C*rfa ?W? tot? I 
^^sstsi ^on ?to silsi to ii 

4l c? ?*re^, Id *Bprw-5wtl5 ?*fSFt® i 5RTO-atw 
<■*)! ?m? ntroTOfl ?*ri slto— 

to ?t?ifcro teniroi i 
to? fos^totl-toRi ii 
elites «rtto toSK to 1 
wfe itw to?, to to 
c’NtcsfH to i 

TO ?Sf ^ ItvSl to Wto II 
?t®R : dto 'ii<p^«f i 

'TOKS — 

to ®rwto ■** ?l to ton arc i 

>iil §f?jI ^ffi ^nit? c? '3t??lt^j? ‘ito’i ?fro ^wlfi? c^ttt^p? ?£?} 
^tor ms to i Id TOfsto? 5? tom to, ww *& stSto tot 
^i^ns's *tfe?1 ?t? i 

F'inm ?t«i am* ^ fto 

to? dftra tori i 

Wl ?? TO I 
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<t® ^5 SR ^?C1 

if*!* n i 

53^ ^f% flBtl <Ff^^ 

Cl# 5 ? 51 II 

^o>0 5R 1W I 

®flR* c^tf 1C1T ¥&S. »tPt CWW I 

mtf ■ mm i 

4$ *ra&a-*wNta mutest ifi 5 ? *tpw c«& «traro, ^sa t?t$ 


i-o 

icii ?f*wi ifi 5 ? 

istitfw iki i 

Ufa* awi aftsfl csta® 

w csm-f^m is 

l»re *Bfw *t*i nfe 

J[*F5 <2}fT% lf% I 

$WW cm C5t¥5 

>iici 'StC? Itf? II 

%$■¥ CBFffo fll f? <F^*7 

It 51 *£?R Sill I 

«jf 1% <3jpr.i cil C5t3® 

?f« C£fa *|3&tf? II 

*3?W ^T*\ <2ff % JR*f 

11 Cl f*0 I 

5Sjfl?P ^5ffe 

Si Itf* ^C1 *ttc 1 ! 
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^1*1 CT 31 I 

CT Tf«l srtfe* <m 

'®c? Im fan* ? 

m ^f% ct %®9r 

*\\m «£M?h*fa i 

f»l ^ C<2fa c*[ 'STfOT 

5Tt3I II 

nsw c^t® fc*ifirai 

cm ansra i 

C*ft m <iO faltPJ 

«WC?f TO CT TOf II 

fpprfiifa *jct i 

gVstffcw* <r®i '®*r 

<5far C<£fSH5HC5? II 

ar$?u :— ifi't *t?n> sf *tRfr ^*t *®w 

StHtCf I <5tc^ ftf*F5 <# <7T«¥l ^ I 

*IW|T> TWMl^ '»f*P5tl & TO I 

^W1 

Offc *CT« TO-faT^5 rfTOtOe I «fa «i< »$— rofaal 
5ff«prfii 4^sftg to ^r^tro faR fiifai 

^5lcs, «ro cm mm ( TOt s&scs ) ^ i to ^tttircTO 

fai^ra (Strata f% ? ^SC? TOl 3^«T 

( ?>|®%£5 ) C3 ^MtW TO TO I TO 5R7[? 

fag ^1 Wffes 3%7I 3TfatTO®2 kwt? <2£3tSR TO, 
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Tiff ^5 3T|, 4tTOtfil*’tC*fo 5T5 

( <£#3# 'STiWtRl STCfcff ) I 3fwrtf®f*P|Ss ( tffa*!, >15. ) ^tCf— 

afa*ltfirf%! II 

4*1 *W3S ■SlfitetCTl ofeSCTl 3CT«. I 


f^3?1% f^t? efy fe fill 5Wtft 41^1*%*- 

<&m «wfr i wi «rt#l« *$ot i 4*rfc*r 

«t*ttfo tfasatta*, 4^ fwR 

WfcS 3t5l* <TO« ^tf3 ^i®r I «ra<iR Jf\ 31^30? CT SPI 
«WR 5F%» TO 9t%m ®|^ ??, ^151 SP5BR1 5RW 

spra ^tl»ral c 9 ?1ci *rt, to sri *8m ^ ^f’srlwtli^- 
tSCT TO 5fl I 4$ srsrt ^«rl ^ “TOtfw 3*J 1” 

*1t. «-8 1 f^l *f*RF 59 ( fsHpi sR ^tfR 

^ =&$) 3#» srf£|3 53, 3C3 3tSfa ¥«1 31 CTO 

srfcs c£K?ra fata ; 41*3 31 3cs 1 ^tw to c*r 

afl*t3R ®r3f fifos 3lci ll, 3t?ttW3 ^p[ *RR m 

®1W?5I, f*l»R&1 W# TJtsfW? CTOtl *113 I SWffiPF •'"tew 

«rrcf— 

W’ffoPRI 4*ft fts I 
Cl iftTOl C$5# fws II 

SIT? 3R <Jb* I 

'SreKS— 


^tram, TOit*rc «rto 1 

IWS'fSfS | 

Ws TOI^ <?i ^HfuR fsjfrg srfw^ts^ 3^tfe5R— 

ft* *rtr c^itotowi, 4^ hct 1 

c 3 # *1% ^rtfn hsi 'TOtw 11 

4 
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srt^-srffiwt* few 3tT%w 3i, 331 

sfei i 

3\ <f-V I fefefvf 3$W 33,” t5l 3Sfer.® 33l 5§3lW I 

ntw C3*5 ^513 wf -st? 4 ! w.% 4^ §fsj 'q n|%w> awl 

5fe ct 4t fetsi 3fo” arowiffo $?u, 3*31 ^ststc® fetw<? 
51 3t4 I 4^ 3«t1 3fel3 ¥133 f%, stsft 433 a^i 5§C®W I 
3t3t3*l¥s 31313F <jsw >%$ ¥1 ct 3 stfesp, fe3 ^rmtsri 

<2*¥f% C35w 3fe ert%ff%, 4^ %»W3 few 3151 f%% fefe 
3CT3 %W3 53, 4W fefe 4^ 35§F 3l33ll ¥t5lC® 3f% 31^, 31 
333 fe*!, ®lft«. 4^ Wlft3 33 feltWW? 8F3 35SF-31331 
51 31 I <£P3 « aflOTfa *feri C3 fe3 «t5tC® 35SF 313313 f%fe 
3ft I 431W 4t 4¥fi> a^R ¥31 3t«3l 3ttwtl I ^5t3 ¥< fe, 
433 «151^ 331 5tW>W I 

*\°s S»->l *£F3 'Q aft 4^ %»C33t faffed fefetfSl 

'srfcf | ¥f5l 3W13 3tf33l ftfes 5«3l fe C¥l3 <3313 fe ®15131 
fsrf3® 5%¥ 3tC3 31? 35^-3f33t3 1333 4$ C3 *j¥3 Slff® 5^31 
<2tf f%3 3C5? fefe 5^3 I 4^ ¥3tt 43tC3 331 5^3tW 1 35¥- 

313313 ftf% 4^— 

®TMf3 ^3F3 <2ff f% 5tC3 

?t% 31 ¥W I 

33313-211 I 

=3¥t3 2tft% $5C3 ¥C3 313 31% I 



¥Wt3 313 fe, ¥1513 3133— 

2jf |% 5^31 3FW <2|ff% C333 il 

f3^1<2f¥l*tl33l I 

4t m%l3 f3l33 §OW §f%<2C#S ¥31 5t3lW ( &3°s 3W3 3Jt3J1 
3^31 ) I fef3 *$*3, ¥l3 ffa 3ftWTl¥ 4t¥3 31331 3¥3 5e l 3W ¥lCW, 
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^tc*ra 3%f® i <%5mt ^%s sri nrfe^r 

cetera srr^i ?<t ^1 1 

3*1*1 « 33% <5t3l 

#tpi »ttn # i 
43F 3^f. <331 3%3 

3lW I33C3 ®t3> || 3* **• 8 I 

QspSKg— 

^ 15l1f I 43F ^5f ^8 

3lf#C3 %flf® *fl*t I 
%3f® 3l33 3^ 3p^3 

3*R flW S#tl3 II 3W 3* «b-8 I 

83°s. <33 3Jt«tm tt*-4« ^#13 t<3 f#?« ««OTl53l Wl S^lftf I 
«& <331 3^ 3*fH 331 ^3ltf C3 TO-3l33fo fWl# 

“C3*lfcs <9$3* 33 l” 

*R >>-*& I ^ *l^%85 3*T| W¥l C3 ^3 «3ff$®t3t*W 

3^31 «lff®3 *1CV faffo 3#t3, 3f3l 3S33 31331 3^C® <13 < | 
i*PR sfl^JPWB fWI 3l3l3*l OTtm f# f3tt3, *5l3lt 3N 

^050? I 

3t3l3*!«S eif^gFCT 3l3l <1, 35t3l# 3f%, C<2|3 f^Jtf? 

«rt<l3 aiBtfi® 3#3l «tfc*l f#f ^31 f?f, <2ff<5 C^CT3 <3>11 l?tu® 
33 31 I C*3, Strfcfc 3*133 *31 3tC*50l I 3f3t3l 

3l3*tl3 3*13# <3l3l^ 3^BTi 31C3* C3 sfagPCTI fw ^3 «lfi* 
<3!3t3l 33, t#l ?ftmi^ <8S6l 33 31, ^3° ^tC3 *(3331^ 33-^5C33 
*5t3«3I 3331 3tC3* I fow C3#fc3 *if¥» 33, *135*105 5fct05 

C«(W3 ^5 33 31 I 3*133— 

^3>G3 3313 *3£3 t3l fa* | 

31313% %I3 3l3 WfcOT II C<2i«lt3 I 
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cfas ^ fm 5 ? ii 
cfasfo m i 

<8W <71 ^WPPE mfaR fa[*R II 

C4W5FWtl I 

>2tff® dfR 4<F ftt% 

(71 ?T® ^tfac^ I 

*!W ^ I 

^*ra 4 ^ 5*1 hw ctttiR ^tcw, c*wict Ttwa fa«r75 ^fatre 

i ^fw?i ?mm °?r ^ ?«ri i 

*K iS-JO ! >IWW <£<R 'Q ft? ?Ftst-fa*rm TOE^ ^t’ffatSS 

s&ri «ttc* ( cw ^fa ?i wKifa^n*! ?«fai ?rcsrc ) c? st^tw? §wm$ 

5RR ?t*1 Ws f? I tfft ?t*l ^ftm, C-21CT? 5flK i 5?t*Frfa 

?t*l Wt, ?f® sfafa fsP’S*! «Rprte»t *tCW ^3F5t «tft, Tftsfa 
Tfa-?tc«t? 3Jtl ?f®? ?t®i ^1 I «%?3Tt^®fa^? }l«l>* 

c$tc¥ ?^1 ^itc 5 c? TO^RCia fintift ?ffa? ®ra*i i *r® 4 ? ^ 
ftrtfsi ^s : fts?-?tc e l? §5? 33 Rt I ?fa ?f®3 ?t*fe ®t? 
®t3i ifa#» 31 f% ^fafl ? ^3?t°s aftc®C5 CT ?t*l TOE ?f?1 
TOl 33, ®t3l ?Ffa fa?Wj fa® 3T® fa?3^ 3C3 I ^FlWTtS ^larst? 

<Ffsj ^Ttfael* Wf, ®ft3 fa$5t3 ®?3J ?t% %5^®1-?i*=t3 I «T®A? 
?Tfat3 e l <$3*3 <2tft%? ft*R TO5 3f®C>2t3 tflffe *W «t1 ^f?3l 
3t3l ?5Tt 33, ®t3l ¥fa-fa^ifa TO3$ 33%3l 3t*Ht3 ®t3t? 

^3 =rft i 

*R 3*-** I ?fa « 3^31 fa#3®1 «tH*l *f33l, >4t3 2|f® 
aw? a«fal a*ai 33G®Gf i ^7? t® tfac® fircw, ®tel tfsai. 
*tf5*i ®t$i *$c® cw ^ <2^1? w fa^» ?t?i ^ m 
^faral c¥c^i, (Mm «M?Htcaf# ^ f*\ ^Jtft fa vton M 

vsrtCT? ^*i? c? m- ^t 5 ? tit® i ^ &m «t*i5 

JffalOT? tfa®, ^ tcu? ^5, ^ aRIBrt® ?5R7F 

c£twm 3?fa® ^?i csr c?? p*t ^ 
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3^3 ®t?t57P *tCT3 3*51 ^3lt>? 1 *tfk$ 

’ifros 33=5 7^353 ^ <23 33, ®*f=5 $t3l 3?C® C«Tt»<R^f 3*1*5 f'Q 5 ®FR5 I 
$T5t3 f^rtw 3t?i 13 ^istt 33 i 

f*i *t<, Ts*t, ¥it?i ^srrf? i tfi 3l=ri 31 7^ft «n<« qra^s 

33, C33=5 ®Ff®I =tf(3 1*5, t®Jlft I *PlfcSF =5#t ftCTF f*5=5tft 

TO*, 3*133 3l3l 3TO13 ^Itwl *5f®33 *3 =71, **331 <75 1 5lt5%5 
<3313 ^fsm ^ =d i ®ca f*Rtfwi x n^r?5 mwH ^tis, <7531571 
f3f*r*>tc< ^?rci i ^tcmsi *wife® s®t *w« 

<$32753 1*5 ^C< <t<F5<I3 <$3*33, 3#f=5 ®t<d3 Jj 3-5^l3<*1 3srf3 3157F, 
$®fw=5 <ti c-2t!?i? 3iwi c^hfe® 3tc3 =51, ’vrpnr f3*5i*r die? 

3t3 I £{333135353 *5%*? 33=5 ®Pd 537 $3, ^3=5 C£{3 <§F%® 3t57F I 
<4^35571 <#5?® *lf5C3 Plt®w ^Tlfe 5 «TCWj WI $t3t3 

ftBrtCT (75 3^3 33, ^t3ft 3*5 I =T3e?357$ 35753 *RS*1 4^353 I 

5PW C3 *53?S? =53, «M3 ®te,33J« 4f I 

(Tit® :— -33313^ ^ft5— 

^=5< f=5^f% b*575 ®% f=5&1 ^3 I 
f=5&1 &OT ^ e \K’® ?pf3 ^3®?3 II 
1*5(75 3f® &U5 3# Wm 33=5 I 
^5t3%-^5t«l3 3# Sftfe 3*133 li 
^t*{1%5 <£{?r|5> ®f3 f*W 33 I 

^5=5 =5133* <75t C<£}(7!3 <551=33 11 

35753 35*^3* «5t%3J%3 *#t3 <431575 faf5 ^3tCf 1 
3° *&-«*. I 4^ *W$ *WTOP5#CS« m^S ^3tcw I <7531575 033 
5tfir 3«%C® fWHf® ^tfC33 <«f3®3 31 <331 3t3, 331— 

®*:3 fwt’if® F#rt*r «f3 

3mt3t33-TOf I 

$5 55tt?!3R 3*3*5 <53=5 

*»t=T*5 033-^357? II 
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?t«^- < ®rtwc*f S'itWt 3 ! 

*f*Frffl*«l-TOr I! 

CSR'dilCT I! 

5$tot*t 'Q fiwHfaPF sraftw* wot $tf%i RtfSratopn 
3P5f«nri ^tw« ®f*t®1 *it«¥l Pesos' i ^rtr^rmj 

•fiffc vsTO «roiq I 3Wt? WlCT <4lWl1 ^ ®TfC5, 

<stwlc® fwMf%3 ^»f*t®ts 1swf»if^ *tw ^rfew — 

5t1 $ti?f c<f ^ 

jfW^J mfr? ®ti i 

*13^ ? 

JfSSf s»SR ^WfFstf 

4 m faR Wfo I 

W * 

»rtPrai c*rir»c® i 

fsifl ^ ^jes ®tl II 

^51 ct* fm 

wfawte* ^c<? ®rM i 

■ ftunra *it* tsfsrai m 

II 

C#? «OTT«. CW 

*WC®*F.b®® Ffo I 

*fss *t® cTtH tffrsfcws 

ws$»r =rtf% ii 
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f*H *r®r c*rf*r 

cro? »nitOT to t 

*ltfWt$ ^ CTOU 

W«\ ll 

cmfe to «fsrai 

. TOt* CTOC® TO i 
sfl Wtm 5R5? TO *HWM 

CTO* CS&TO TO II 
•ifiplt CW 3 ^ 5 #§[ 

c^fro s-m to i 

C^f «WTO 3J3TO *fe|1 

c*r$l ^rt? it 

fts? are arci ^fets TO 

*rtpfro to «rw i 

TO fwH% C*Ftfe TO 

dftlCTO to TO n 


( * ) 

draffa to 

F$nrfc*t TO ^ i 

*iTO3 ^fTO weal osTOfi 

cro «ri 5 Rn*ra it 

TOTO <j?r 1 % 

<^ff% TO *n to I 

croi ct* TO *]?j am 

^TO *ro it 
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<4^ 

CT* CT s?tWR s 

stet* «rtafo ^fffe sr| ?c?{ 

ctwi *n *rfcw *tfo ii 
c®W «rw cm %flfe 

<it% ^Ysfert ^ i 

<4^T% 5$C»r <?t 

«C*I fWMfa I! 

«N*l ^iwfe ftwttf® <|feefs? CT t%t% 5#RR 5#$ 

TOWt«Frt ^te=f, R% *fw s€twR ct ■*1% -sfik® *r5*h*ri 
SRR fsfa fWfc^ I *Kt«> TOfsjRR HOTS VWffo 
^f%¥i cw froHfc 's F#rR fcsnfc &sm m *rt*R-^ m^s 
tfC^H I 'SfRR t*fc ^ *flf *tt«?rl ^tea[ RRtSSf m 
mm srtsff <sm i jrarta* f*rfa® *5fflfe»rc, <*re tRR 
’PO C’itjwrR fWWf$? qrcflPM ’fffal fcRR- 
5 iW ?ER1 ^fSfftfesR l ^tc$rt f^0t*lf^ <3RR 5rf^5 <R fsft 
ftc»R, wfat 3^5 sift i «*ft mm m 

sftffe t^f%Tt?r m fwMRR =rtCT ^#rR etfft $tett 
♦tic* sri 1 <rr m ftwt’tft sites? ^ ewen -stfe&t 

ms ^FfertflwR, *roi twtnfe? srtesi spot *w *iot 
ufas ^51 <rtfasi i 

'5fte?rt5j *t?te*r mi #5ttef ct F$fti*r * iWatui cgitosw 
<5tf*ral SftfilSR 1 ^ fr€tWRf CT ^ 

5€W*r sic^jf, $tYR f^pfs ^te^FH *pft*f 5 ® itn s^Wti ^rffesj- 
*|fiRe. 2^S <2Wf*R W» ftwR ( **.«•*«* ^ I33RI ) 
^fflutcf 5 ? 1 $f4 *twr nmx srefen 

^tCWl *lfe5 <2RR *tW 5 rf|jR5l ?l?ItC5 I 

* »RPf ^tw*t *p5tsfR nRfWRf to tfcs ( ) ^rtfl®? i 

^5^? effort ^rttc^cw c*? 'ir srri *p£k c<£W^i^ 
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*rlc?R Rif i 


b8 

csxm <art?fa— CTf^rai wf® 

*h *f* satos *ft? i 

w cr ®h ?f*i* C^R 

^|%U$ faR Wts !! 

wi*r Riff? cwte ri mf 

Wit TO I 

TOft *acs 

“1% c^f, f% bw • rur II 

qfap* RR qfafal 

WtCR ^lits *(t9 I 

«tW? «ttfn ffopfe 

Rfwi *rfcr « 

Sift? >RW «rtw C^fsr ®r 

C**R Rifl I 

CR flRl STtROI C*ft (R #RC1 

si? 6 ! tlfifcl II 

fife 5R e 1 ■^Ptar $f $r 

OTtC* <5fc1 =Ttf% StCT I 

c« *rt?f$ m 

e$W*t N to n 
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mm 

fito! ?? ^nac* ?cu, 'stu *tc? ?<?i ^?i ?|?top ; 
4?? ?to? «w fa, 'stitl ?ui ?lc®cf i ?tf?c?? 
c*t*r c?Mf cwfrft cm *tto n, vst?t?l ?to ?c? i -m® 
?to fjfaWW? «lt*t ^Sl ??em <3?^? lie?, 4Ts s>tit? «rtt?c? 
stitfl ^fel wft f?f? wfet ^rs ?to i ^ cwtol c? 
C<2PI «fCT, o# C<2t? ?CT? RC1, C®tC?? 3 $t?fc® ?to I'gfl ft? Rl I 
to? *rc «w«f5! cm w£? toff toc¥ cmmui ??to 
ilc? ; c? In ^to *itcs otI etf ® i litl 

??fa ?1 sp i 

?" i-8 I ffcl? CTf? C^H< ^ Cffafl ffa ^tlt?'Q SR 
'®tlt? «tf® ftfa? If, o£)?^ <3tltC® Cfifo llfl §d, m C?®R 

c? to? fto 'Stu #tu® ?t?i ft? ?i i to? «rtc e i ?? ^ 
ftfacu, ?tto? ft? ?to I'Sfi ftf ?i, litl fifwft to i <$c? 
fto ^tltW fCU? Iltfl ^5C? <2ff^ ?to? w fa, 'StH 
ffasilcstgj 

»R tf-V I wft qtffo «r»mc? WfaSSl wtt Wfafl flC* I 
lit? un wrp^ *fc?, '®tit? ^t? 4 ) ifto *ric? ?1 1 w c? 
?#£$ <?f?c$ ^sies? m P'ffto fto ftc^ i <%¥ ® ?to 
?J%? Wt?S Wft ^?t? utf I ?? < $tlt? ■SttCf a ^3t?^;| Sffafl 
ftn, *rt? «tit? <mtc?, to? to c? lift® <®w ito 
?i ?tf?? i, c? TOfatl ®rsc? wtui 'U's®? ¥e? i wrc c? ?Ncu? 
?rt? if, 4PR “fa hu, fa bsu” fluff 'stffl ?fe ?to w 
ut?fa '®ffa? ilfi ^d i to? ^§f?fi^ wn <wr ?f?c^? ?c? 
^ mt? ■g t fwi i? i p^ 'st? orf^rc^ cwt m 

c? tpt? wtt wtocp, c?l?i? vpwtara w?r ^?iwi 

c?tol 3 ?ri ?tf c? ?to ?!?tci i 

^ *-•>! I ?*R ?to? rfil?? *®f 5 f a Sfl if, 'p?? c? ?? ' 5 rNt?? 
fpf??t? ®f?j fjtf^f il?i ^d i to cut 5 ? 'srsic? 's ?? < uHtw? ?f?i 
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m 5J1, C*l *Pf ^’StTOt’tJ 

m i c^rtw ?fw ^tus ntca, r^i m «iwr% s&a, 

we °?f§ *pfaal 9&V5 m ( *j^TtOTl®^ ) i 

SfostfBS nfc?— 

wiftw orfa ^rfw «rt*R sit# i 
'srwfe cert® ?e, ^tfa ii 

fast* <# «wr fcnra i 

*lfofl-wt fere sre *r *rfi n 

5^L«f i 

<<i*rtre fim fw5i wfrel ^rfcw <r imR frora srtsft 
^9 <ttStW *W* Wt ^D5 i dtfR fe¥*i *rtcs 
filths ^utre <r ^it ^o*a?9t rRR ^ sffnfl 

Splf^ 4 ! | «t&*R «GSC*Rl *i*W ?RRl 3*iretre*I m, 

«ft?r ret 'sin feswrere? 'stc^Mw «mrt ^<smi 

1%f® spates, a*H— 

^ fW* fa?C5 SR fe 3JC5 

<2|t3 jnR f5*5f Rl SfR I 

«K 

ct*I %f*i ^rfl’W fwfre atfcsi JR 

stfre ’idi c^ are $»rt* t 
n n rf a?f* $*rti ? 

*tai *c#i * 1*1 n® ann cflOT nt« 

FP % erh prfif sir ii 

s?WR *f<QWH I 

wi ^cfi, ^tn nt® ^ctsewr i 
WW\ CTR <2tt*RW fs#-nR I! 

Fnre cw sift c*rR sjw i 
% Ffe csfR it 

siCSfH fsffca 1 
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ssfsRI — 

Tits? ftwfai f^sra 'srtRHfjRi 

^5 Ff?p5 I! 

iilt QSSrtJ ^rt«R <53 fc* 5#l 

^5 W! 511 3* ^TBR I 

C*fe C<2W m RCT \5tif ffZR CT^ Gftra 

ffert^ 5 forc ii to Ultra i 

?rai ®imR mm fa U?\ 1% fcs?r ^rar,” 
& <®tw$ *»wfo wc*t i" “*rt^ mtm <ra *rc wtw <5rtst® 
«mr, ^ ^tftvs §Tfai> mm,” 3$tv ®cw?ra #faR 

«rnrai rarfare nfa i «itCT Stefa ^wra «mra 

flfsi few cfow ?tfc 5 statflrarc i £tfs afoe® cf tfa® 
okw awr flftf *ic$a, ^ *iwi *r$tm ai ow^t ftrarc *r?ir 

Rtf, ffl tilRR C«WW R$ RR C?lfaf 

afstcia i c?fa m 5Rferlf 1 Stettff urtoK f %l aiys ?t%r 
■*P f*l R<Rl CftR fftC$ C*tef 

f fl«i Rtt ! ^rtraitw iPR fafl CfWs TOl 31 !Jtf Cf 0 *pj 
fate® telwifctel afatos, <stet ^^#3 Rra i *refiratai ra 
cm? i Rta? eftf® l^tfaRl ^ra, & <51^ <rt?«fi ^raraR 

« f^*r flai fertra i fsi ra , Stei ra w s# atetfaw *t? 
•teal ^rtPitERi ffaattl, 'stetc®^ -2tft*t *nfaiaF 1 arata 

W'tl (?1 <5t3tWa fal Rl. <4RR W<\ CftR feW flW ffl1»t f%5 
*rtra 5d i '^iwi^t Rtra jR-fiRitora <iiWii ^ ^rtos i stetc® 

?R-^raR atsl faff® afars, ^f— 

afew «rfafa wm mm 
5$ Imn 5it»{ i 

nt*t ^rai t%" ? ^?r mt *\ « 

?s=tc< 2151 ^rfeil gpsiR ^ i 
c^ ftrai Itf *t- ^rtfe wi fm # 
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f% wt cwfws TO CTO 

MC? <EJtt stft C*fc l$m I 

< *rf¥iw 'm sp? ^t<Fi mfc ^ 

<53 ^ *ltTO ^fa 1 ® I! 

STOW ?5f <3*1 <5(T® 3^ ^#*t 

fa* *bh i 

crop to ^drm 

31? 51 C 5 ^ $R 3TB1 II 

mzm ?R?ra TOtl <*& tos TOsrt 3t3 i ^ ^w<5 

5T5f^¥l <TO I TOHPfa ^ ^ fvp^ <2ff® ^It® ^fm 

to<5 ^ sbr 3iwh *tt > eal 3t3 i 

TOftsi TOc*ra *rr*ra sift **r srftnrfc?, <$*& ct? 

?jj TOt*R srt^r ( <5CT? 5 5T|5i ?r TOBr ^1 «rta ?i ) 

sRstra 5R «rtft® ^fen <5Tk® 3Fta #Btos qfan 

*n?u5tf ( cw stcTOfc «rr?rtf brawwcrc 5^rrf^i ) i ^to 
<2^ ^TOf 5ft5tC3J <5t3 w RF^I 5^TO i 

s??Ff{^5 to? ^rt«m TO*t toTO i ^fwt3 W ^cs 
T$pU5 ws\ 5R1 ^rferl, wf%® <Q #5 5^91, ’Tttc®. ^C® ?%¥& 

^tftrai ct f*wt*rfa 5%1 srM^rw i £ff® ufo pr 
^ wti 5%n TO i #tm<§ *Ri w,^i %f®^ 'Wr-so 
^rtwtwi **i 5§ro t 

*R i^o I «flfcSW 33 *1 C3 f%, ®t5l 0 m&{ C*fe «R?5 TO 
55, «*pr wte strj i 

fosORft tffcPI 51, ®P ^®C$f «PRRF 

TO ?rftR?5 TO I 31313*1 CTO §51 ^fTO TO 31 I 

S<ItWt3 3C*R C3 W 033 tffeflft 5^91 ^d, ®^5f 5it*RF 
^BRiW.f^ ^C® <rtw. i t5t? 'Sjf® ?TOr SIAM | 
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W W fwf? 

(3 5R 'sMi m i 

C^5tR xstYfl ’fit? Hffo 

c*i?t«Ti m i 

c^*R f ■ fflp states 

sri stft 1% *rffa §r i 
ffarl ?$st ffefrc® srtfimn 

*lfp1 'SR II 

*rffo sir «rtt§ w$ <stfa 

sn mfa <r 'srtcw i 

RRri 3 wr fawn tetft 

6^ II 

3T*N*I OT 

a m*l fa*ltR TO i 

wt sftf^o ir f^rfer 

Cfta 31 II 

«icro 'stRi ®rt«m c<r «ri 

fflR if^T OT I 

T$f - SR SF’K 'Sit?! 

TOlCT <R I 

s#rm ir »rtw >a* fct 

tim m^rci *t*wi i 

H<rH*?Hl itstro *$stcs 

C*ft <R »IW itWi II 


‘fr* 3R *{ ! 
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^mr\ 

*R i-8 I ^ J|tf$5J-*tfiR«. ^5 «Wt»P5- 

pSWot? ’writes wrtcwtspitn frolc* *®ipw to 

fsm ssrtcf i jR<rnf *rt 'sriomw ®r*#sj jrf%$ Bjewtsw 

<|C|% ntC5 I 

C«ft-^ftfr=C<2|Wt *Pp ; W "gtW C'2iW ^5 ^Wt?? 

^3Ri ^firatis*, *wi— 

jtw* ofl^nn 

%5Jtfa 'Sirs JR *flT | 

15prm 

$5rtfw,*w»» »r *nr i 
s&fitfe-^pra Jifira ^r%n 

fcsrtfir, 'sss jr *nr i 

^ca C*n5l«Tt I ^e 5 sirs JR *IOT %5- 

’WR-^W ®rc®ni c’rsti, ^sjttw i 

“Wi” <2tC3tC*t ^TN^FSTt'8 5?ltew, ^«n— 

fST-ntflr^- ##tE3 JpR 

jrfsw BtfWl 'SftCW 11 

wi *itc*t m 

^srtf?, <i? i 

c*t^Nw wtf fwstre «wssHrw, <R$*rmi 

^sjtfv ftffccsc* i ^tw ‘Vtfjwr oufte. 

^Tm cmm *tt=i i *f$s *fofa*r®s c*i^ «rw % 

i*ms 'sv* m *m c*t'QeTf<; ^wa R'Rg’s? wi bw 

*C*l J WfBIW* ^'3 s 5- 5 OTft?”'Q Wi 1 
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c<2W*qcsra m m° vstei m ?i£fo, mi 
srfft *ri, fog $ wr-tw, <*f§r% bt^tassw 

'SR’StR to mi w\fy i iffc *r^Ri «mtfo5 =ri ^fk® 

ntfem csiwr w mi m yi—tm irtrtf \ *rwnfa? yMm ^ 

*rc*f ^twsi, ; ^t<r fkrti*tt «rsc*ri nresi ?nr i 

«fcfs *1W «Wfol <TOtg kTOl nfijijtw I 

*i° £-* ! *Hft< :— .f?RP| W *k»l ^ *TtTO ^ CfTQSl *Tf?, 
c£pK C^ltrest fo ^ ^ *ttTO <g<J OT, ®tTi ^tf% m, ffl 
m\fy cwfk®fs> cq my fkw ^fkrte cTO <r§ f&fk® ntforfosn, 
f*iTO *ifofl sfoitq i to ^i<te fttfopst* *tfc» ym, dfrFfc 
^ntf«fa cewsts* mm ^fk® *itfi srte i 

yi stfi fo wrtfn- ^ ? 
ffmm TO 4 * &— 

fkp t%to ^fkrt <ttror 

«8° 5E *W ! 

^fte. ®if» rntmy ®fkrt? sr® i cwr c<2tfk^?t^ =rcf, 
wKfk?, fasstft* «R? fe <2ti# i 'Sffsntw w* 

sit® i ®fk wMft* « brartfstvw to? k^t? wgy ®f?*i 
mm\f$ 'q mm mm mm <af® ?fk<Rt ^mfkiim*! yt m, 
m forara* ?troi ^g®tw cro? «it*i® =fRt? to?, Stsftt® 
?t?1 ?t*W?"*t?tl ^???-*Tto»? «fft^t I fo®* «Wt?f 
5iw^ CTt ^jpto? ?t??i kkTO i 

*R ^-^5 I 02}^® 0 If ?1 ®JtCW, <4?° ®1TO wt fo, c*ft 
Wli ^W? "*fo qfotl ?tW, ^ItR ®W? TO 3? CT <$ 'Qm 

C^t ! ^ iRC^ *ftf?Rrt cet*l^%I '2f%# 

^ ^ ^Wl ‘ill SPPJ spfe5CF( I 

Rw sjt^'sKMTf 

elf® wwi ^rtiW) c^ire'f i 

6 
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i's-i'b i •— (7i cmtrn fwitft 

cwfttii stfticsc^, stsi srs, *i^m mmfa 

^ftlfl C*fe Rt^SRWi *S# tf® 11 faftRi C*l!FR, C*R 

^tsrft/p f*\W\ fTOSR CT ?M 3TfjK» ^c*fa 4>?fin ftsioft C3C*ra 
^ m i 

•irttw W -s “m” 4% faft&Nwto? i 

“wf m(M ( <3#^ ^SPEWf. *•-*»; fcS-fc* ^11 ) ftsfas. 

'srtwtRi mi »?<itr,5, ®tet fmtW'i < 2 R*i Rftrai *nrtw«i?r 

W%%4 «lwt ^ftC$ ?^C<! I = R| «|)WI; life 

wt*wte mi^ mi tfwiw ®&Hts i ^Hmr *rt3tlwc5 ^«ri 
^n ? {tc^ — i sjfefi mi <7f «r^$ m, 

Stefal «Ttff^ ftftfc, f^g^lOT £tf 3 Wf fo ? 

*Rsst* tm\ *m& ^twe, ^dOT* wr^* i 

«^few ftsfra ^ ^ 3 tohi sjraw ^tf 3 ?® ^.mi m i cjfopt 
fotora <7t*ri 7rt?r <7f r fft, '&, <#tft ft fest jrwi mat, 

^tf!l W$US$ *PPB?Rf ^ 

^rti"8cw mt^j fw i ?*raiprft3i ^tf— 

ws «tt^ri ft^tw i! 

Rfte. ^1 *R*Rf 5?CT I 

m #f r 5i <ri ^ta<? w\ H 
w m '*Tfa ’mm cwlft >R I 
m/\i ft fi «pre^ ii 
c^wffti fit's ^c<i ftc^i^ *n <r i 
*tWt ?ftl ftr*j || 

^t^SlSsft Rl ^R° ^§s?fi*f mfa wf%t^ <2|<p5 

siwf mi m i ssfc srterr&j *t«rt?w wi ^ntw— 

w wtftci ?spr 

^tt%i crftc^i $$ i 
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■3133 

Wt-tof ?t%5 ^\fkUS 

iPHtfVfa to i 
CTRRTl H<S*t Rtfei 

?I%1 5tol il Jflto, 'W> i 

’ittoi *m*\ x s w,m fash y\ *ttto P\h *rt® 

ml qta ^1— 

Wl tBFtC® <OT 

tow ^firal scs i 

<513 CT %«t *ftl3 II i$, 4b- | 

fa stoic® tsi m\ *rto ? 

$C*|* <RCT 3P5PR5 

W’f ^ | 

^*1 f!% CT41 

*mc*( fato sn ii Jt, 8° yz i 

<sto wcm tofoti 3tto ■sto *w*i 

wc*i?r *rst to?* wu® sto i to w stpra 3tti ^i sfawr 

Fto ^i i ’torafai c<2fotofa fwte- 

^<p sjto?fa *iii »ftow ^r%i tt?tii ^.mat c«twr m$ to*t 
^nrcrfcsrf i cm mmw ^rttoi iw ^*tfa® 

#Moti tofa ?jtol I 

mm ^ cm tofo 

to* srf^p nm i 
c*2ts? wj\\m$ m*\ 

to to ^ ^ ii $ 
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afa^ at^a ceft acataca wma a^faat atca? af^a ^c® atfaca 
^s’fsroi at $ &us *ur.a i m&tw aattc-as c«tpra faroa 
ami ^tatCW afaal aaR f%C*tta1 f%*f|ff <i)at “a^Ma” tC5Pt 
aW»tCa ait w$8\ 1% ! 

1 y*i rt< ; — ca ajfe ^amf aststca? ^t^m <s£«i 

a*taai a?^ ataata <2tf§ ?a, ca* <2if : ® ®caja awia ata i ca law 
*i%a <Sf5tF$ fall at® atfwl ^8* 53, mat faCWa lf&tB *t*1 
efg^ a*faai ( fcsmwcaa wfi ) a*m<?s sjfem aa ^uKa aca 1 
®mta ^stcaa m cata cwa *ri%m atsrtcara -sfcatwa ?a ai 1 
'atafa ®faca ^srtft t ^ mats aw's <atcf— * 

ca ^taata ^c*i ®faa ^taca 

aststca matca ca ? at a^f 1 

^aiarfa^'Q mlamt ®fm*a a?sta atwi am 1 atawf^cm ( m® ) 
«?tOE— “a ®af® cnW «pfr«. ca facw ®ca, mat ®ata 1 
aiat^i'S 'atcw — “afe®a«t acaa ca, ca ajfe; afa caata faf^ 5 
<#gl 'sitaatr.^ atata at^ra sWc® fa^ta a*ca, ca warned fa^ta arc* 
( S>li*y 333 3 a?ai ) ! 

at-o-msi spatf.— F 9 t?ta afacmcwa cama^a^ catena acaj 
mawa atm mtaw ataata fafai at® apfe atca, a^taa atataa catcami 
a*ta a*a <jfac® *itca at 1 at^tai caWtia*^ awema ^t«m at® 
a*fac® atca, mamtm mtstait a?s? ataata fa[% at® <rea, are 1 
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Wife* CW I 

ftfto to? ^tcf ntj 

W toCf 8 Q\ II* 

5t im TO CT TO 

OT SPffi* ! 

tot® TO 5 fto 

qqq 1 ®h ii 

qtfe? v ®to ptl 

tot? tots <ro v i 

&§* $pf stf^si 

?tTO 4t^? *t05* il 

cqq TO? 5 ®’! to? 1 ° ?ifet s ° 

®t? qpfl I 

®t? TOtwq TO ct! *ra 

<2?o ss ®toTOI ii s * 
srtfto qf? TOt s * f&t® 

q^w to 58 i 

*TO1 ifwi to CW%1 

*ilf?f® to? q®ll i4 
<[to TOt ^ to 

^to qto qtwi i 

%pt-$*itc® ^1 TO to 

w ?tii ii s * 

qw— 

^fgqqtol to qtond *rewi#u ^ ^ to, t?i <to? 
qtoTO? 5f< -sm qto q^toi qttoJ i 

^ stfp «wqTO -stftom fro? ^pfl wt qfsto c?to 

9^ ^ i qptc^ c«rci qtotw c? TO<to^ ^fqt ^ nm 
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<2tf$ i ■iiw 5 ® & ^zm 5ff?rct5 

etestarc 51 srfc i 5QWft?ra »wt^te ( sa® ^ 

S#TO? «ftst5 ■$ Oftc® *ffw! 5t5 1 §51 5J#5 

-S 

<pfirft^l f¥<tfwTOi '»8*&, -ii5< m® mzn ^to'e ^ *wfi> nt«5i 
ni$um i «s$ *ppi ntk-f^*i^ra *R5fi*s 5 ^to, to 

fsrcjfaft'5 *ltfcft&5 'SfefFte 55^f I 

i i <*fc *&*& pgfotcra *wt5to : TO— 1 *»nw 

*rw, 559 ¥5ci i" 

5 1 « 8«* SR ^E» “fTTO” S 

* i *ff*! T«f*ra” i 
8-8 1 *T5W OTPTO?, *PR I 
(t | < 45 $ 1*R n§ v fe 535° JR nlNu® ^ | 

I ^tf?f%, *PR ; TO5, ^faft I 

«M I W \ iCT 5f55l, 5<f5° SR ^ i 

v-t I f%3£? f^sjtfe $5t5, 5tT%I C3 Tt5 55, 535° SR <$fi[ ! 

£>-* I <M.W% ^tZWZ® 55, ^ I 
i e-> 0 I <atf% OT 5*lt»l, *t*R I 

^5 I ^55, I 

I $5t5 ^1C5 <lf55OT5 'TO— 

TOf^ral W¥ ^5 ST!f5 TO 

w t^to i 

crtMi stto 

45C5 |3-3$OT II 

w <ro ^ m 

tfltffrl TOt3 TO I 

m 3TSR^I«l 

TO ^iiTO I 

t^l >08'®^, i<*5° SR ^ I 
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i'S ! 3FC1, ^135 | 

^8 I t£f 

i ^ &tf* *tfro<f me® m \ <5V|fafft ^tCf— 

^e|fT§ *W 

westi i 

srtffo faro 
«rtf*i ^fir f% ii 

[ t?1 «8'W>, *$$& 3ft I ] 

i'U I lilt Elf* ftfw* TO *|f**OT? ^fcf— 

^l-TOltW *ltf*CT fofac® 

%fKl sfNil I 

E§t*rfa *tf*C**F ^t“l 

to <$ ^*1 ii 

<iR° '®8«fc TOT* <2%5 ^Itcw— 

f*TO m *TO <s* to 

to* mi i 

Usm-fms tsi m to 

srec* aw *t* mi II 

’srf? K<t\° mw— 

f *?ft m *TO $m 

istt cTO* mi i 

*e.*tC* R<# *£<3* m I 

:— iii^ *iwc* f**rc*t s€tm 's ?*TO* mi 

Ftroi. *fcro <mi mi *fm* i 
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^xmi 

*-« i spfi< to sroarN *rei *ct^ 

*iwi?r ?fi, 'spst^ropt Mts ■swti Rfaaw sfl 
3T5§?sr$ ajwt ^ftre *itsr! TO ?fl i 

ftTl :— ■ >3^ ^1 ^9tC5 OT RtCTtel ^s<Wt4#f -SiPP 
<2Ti%^tWJ fiTO* 5J5!f| wt ^8* <3®^ WatPt TO«*TC 

4$ TO? ’ffNfl «$ TOl 3$3tCS, 151 TO*tt TOl * to 

*TO i w®s «r^555it^fte® ct ^feriw, ®tTO 5rfiPrt ^ 

*ior efte TO i to?TO 

TOto *TOTO to<i TO? 

$3 fc*CT TOt I 

TOt ^to f$ 3 to* <£t^1*t ii 

^sfte. <rfc3* i Wt? (W i&wfe fftf® TOF 

«tTO»rtw 3*5 §ito *sr i Rrot* ^fsssra farotfa, sro 

to* 'swro totosi *i Rfiwtar t® TOtcrotfir i 3T54)? ftofg* 

'Q TO$t 5(1 sto, >iRs Rfa®1 TO5 ^to *1 *itfe *3SW* «fiR*f 
<pto TO1 TO *1, R»Tl 3&1 I ^ fTOlt TO^TOto 5TO9 
~!#®tc^ TO ^tCf, TO— ■ 

ftitotsi *i *rfto *1 ntn i 
■faro «itfto cnm TOWa to ii 

^f5TO^ i 

fctofo sfl to to GTOtra i 

cto $fta m ^rfr sitfe ^ n 

Rf^irrTOri 


toto— 
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(WSf — 

TOfrc- !>i *m i 
stR 7 % mm aRsrtca it crafts i 

'SFSsiR ml ^51 tfc^ c*i— 

R’flf! iwn i 

^tRwrfwl \ 

4$ Sfpifa «ttH*RT9i C*fRt® *lt'e*l TO I ^5fa ®l8°-8> 

ag^TOI ^td— 5R * <[Ri <4t TtC 5 !? 

cratfiwtflf *rtsfl8rc*ra ssftre ^fwi *tw i re ®Rs, 
OpRS: tfss’t'tre 3%f® ^Rll *W»I *ltlWl 3fJ <ij<R MiRfwtR- 
RsrW^tft ^Ftsic^ forfc m i” ^twsrf^GS ( >i«* ) “Rfii- 
^jft *w ( ^t*i% ) «iw *&*’ ^wsfe'e® eire*t ^?i *mt i” 
nfsim «2tsrR f^Ri 4% ^sr*s t^, smrui 

«ff%3 5R>IC<^ ^ fc*|fo5 ** ; R*flWfa« ^C® 

•ttftjpft ®t5H I *»t» *rt®s ^<sn RfR 

«rfcf i 

»R 8-^ I Ftpff* *FtC5 ^^Tl «ltE§, %®TtR I ^FTfa%5 

«3Jt»Rt srfRrei ®W *PS5*FS WtC=T” ^ ^tl #Elt§ ' s rfCSTtE7 

^jew i ^ §ch*t 3$u® ^i *rfi re ^ ^ fro £{fR 
^re^sfreR < 2 (*rft 1 ^PTtw *twji> 

*na itf*r® sNtts #rai if re «rt*®vra€fo m\ J&rto?, 
1^1 wi *rRc® <ttre i ®iR Tl remttf 'sf^w ^#st« 'srfw? 

Sit'S *TR, f%3g ^RrlRI ^ ’F^Ff *P?t *lfiF5Jtn ^?Rl1 

c-stc’ra ft* ftsi ^aptu 3>t¥fc^, wrc czmRk «q*rtre 

1 ! 5Jf®3 7 fR#toS l*iWtre 7\ ^tRltre? ^«Rl Wl ^ItOS 
'St^RC* lil^ *?l 3^9tC5> >-*R° ¥TI 

m RR "Qffrsppr, «wa ^t# 

^Tv f&& \” 3 ^B5Pt ^rfwtw W “^f? ^ 

wrl , ®rtcf ^®jtR” ^*t| i ; • 

7 
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4 ^ ^rwjl ^fwfcf^ i jtict 

$t*tClRl 43 ? «SP? ^ItCf , 3 tfe®J ^StflF fcSfof < 21 ^ 

3 f*RI 1 ^31 *$ 510 ? ! f*t 3 *t %3 ^Ftt*tW- 3 J* 1 CTP'f «t*tOT 

T*ff ^5 — 

4$ <H1 3?fe® *fw i 

rapsw-fow *3 *i®itci> *if 3 ®r is 

*if# *$c?r, 'srts itftre 313 s ! #t?t 3 'Pwi' w&i 

4$ (71 f%f=T “wtl-f^f ! "3^31 4$ C3 ! 5(f5C3 *(13*13 *lf*FPF 
' 3 ?t 3 C 3 sSot 53 W T 3 ff 33 ^QUtl 3 t 3 l¥tit 3 • £( 3 t 3 IfW 
3 $t 3 I " " ■ •’ ■..."’ ' ■ ■"' 

4 ^, ? sra 3 w= 5 wi, ct «ra mu$ 

%stw tm i ^§K 43 i vug* % 5^®1 3 *$ 3 jt*iJt 3 ' 3 ?t 3 'e'ceiflra 

^*tf*ps ^?n «rtc*— 


'Sf^TCg — ; 


^itw 3 c*rri 3 , ®(C 3 3 fa i 

um froi cm^i tit 3 fa ii . - 

. i 


3 l 3 wt 3 i 3 *i 3 f% c? 

5|#W <2(11 *ltai I $3jtfw i 

5#t?fCT3 *wNft, *nr 5R <m i 


S(343 3t3t3 3C3J *tPR ^f-sN 43° C2fCT3 ^f33jf%? 3$3ttf, #tftC3?$ 
5 W®w l 3 ft 33 m \ ^*if 33 W 3 3 t 3 t 3 ftetPFt tun “four, 
faf 333 ?T 3 ”, %st 3 “hm^’ ( %si Km-b's ), Vt 333 t< 3 t€* 

( f^^rt*l M3U4-34 ) 43°s 3?1%I1 3ffe5J “#t3C3S f®” $®Jtfw i 
%t3t 4^3i*t ^«lf3f*i3>; SfctOra «|ff%$ eft® $3 315131 “5ft7ff3 
Ttcw ^R?rl $?rt3 *it3*?ri i 3*fw3t3i 3t3fstt3 eiefa 
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Cl <RRI mW-TOT 

Cl ?1 CTR. TOI 31 i 

lira? ?tftra (c'f^f smr^ra) m?tt 

W-miH 31 I! 

F#s?tra? mrtif!, m n v° 8 1 


w <fr4i ii Rtmrfa 

cm ^ffe 31 1 4 '*Tff sr ; vo * i 

<5(^3J 

lira? cf^ ?fw lira if?c? i 

C?R 'St? C?3 R«ltf 3 II 3E? II 


^<t<s, ^ 'srt^IC 4 ! ^Mcw? CWZW f?^l? 31 % tf3t?R 

CW3?iff I ?dtl? $T<1 #t3t?1 'Spg®? TOR II ?%1 
F®^«i-i , msj 3*ri 3? i ' <& ®rt$fcr cmw? ig*o^ ( ira ) e$f® 
csiOTf Rfeufe 31, fct fiw*t ^f??t? ?m s&rtis- — 

cm? Ms rarwi i 

RFBfaFlW I 

^ 5 *ii? ^tratFj mrfcct ?m 3^1 c? Rfsw m?®^ wics? 
c«ii mrK ^mu itu m i 

3j?>?J :— -ms C? Rf® RtCF, 3* RHt?J Rita'S ^Ftf? 5 ® 

3^rtcf i ^tdtfwra Rlesl ?n c? cw? 3 tmt ssi^ra Rf® mi r%i- 

RttRI ( f?fRo *15*18-% $3Jtfo ) I CltlW*i Rf5 C??3f?1 55*WOT : 
<3^4 TOR, 33t'G ^‘fl?W if 4 !® 3^?tCf (ftCTJtS m®l8, *4?° 

vstmi fcw ) i ewi®t?i mi ??f?rai, m f?c?? 

<sti id, «r$ ?mit? ^ §m?jtci? it<^i toi 

C<2|CI3 ?tc$rl ?^8M*IS CRtFRil f??, <4Ts C?R3tIt»W CTtFRl Rf5 

mi tor i 
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S2 

09 ra ^srrfw i mpe 5 ? *if?*t® m?e® 

^tc?, !%i m?e¥? ?e? ?tfe ^?e? c? at? f® Fm me?, 

mfs-s me? i ^ *ps 5 ^temsi *f??em ?m ^tme^ “r?e? mfs® 
fw?” ^sitftr i m? ^f5 ?tmf%re m mtc?- — 

mft? ^sr c? ?#{ 

emu ct mf?e? m? i 
srtfte® ^?f? mfro? f¥? 

f?? 5 ?® 4?G3 ?? II Votf =R mf I 

mmc? <$$ to? §mif% m?e?^ m%rfef? i mm?*t®s c*rm ?t? 

aitom? m?f?c?F mfaspr? mt^? m^rnRe? ’if?*! 5 ® ?rr, 
tm?it i mt? ?tmcw? m?mc? mttfs? mre*i < #s?i 

mm? m?m? ^si m, ®tm?tt f?? i sfrom f%i ?tta? 
to ^§m® mto c?m m? c? mm#m? m^rno^?^ 
m? f%f^ ms, mm? tcN jt®j c? *i% ^st? 'srsree? 

s^rstc? ml^i mfirat £tf® ^nrotsra fitters mf>t?, « 
m?^ m«R i s?w? mimR ?f*i?i to?— ‘ ^ftft? 

uqm ^ *&*rt?, mf? w^j 3|f^?Ftm? \” st?f^? <*& fsf?? to?e?? 
mm? ^r?m? ?frsm? »*& me? fwtes?— 

^tffa ?ms<2tts5 kfei 5?f^® *mtc? i 
mmrtc® ^mm?, fmim« *ra ?t? ?*e? n 

'mm? f?f%? gfe ^rte?? mm? wm m?rn l%f? faftmcf?— 

; 5 d 5 to ^ mft 
^emt *wjte®r itfe’ i 

§ri 'gmft, 

to? *t*Hl-?tWJ ?t%, 
to? Rmft I 



t 
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mimi sf#, C3f wtl, 

fro #tej «ftPr, 

Wfa Wl I %5JtfW 

^ fa$l ^jWji ^%r! firstoF c*t <iresK*t ^rtlt 

?f%, TOiW faft fW *l#t% s^ft I 

^feri *ttcs <iil ^1 <m% c«w 'srNrts (Stetfir® slsftf- — 

falf® ^ ^ 1 

CW^f— 

tflFR — ^5? <K3 vii^ll 1 l$jtfw I 

1 

«RMR ^5§ CTtPRl *lWi % *lf?3Jt’t ^%1 ssi^Wt C«R 

TO CT «R CT ^RTC9 *tt*f 

fa Itf? ^5C? I 

vo e ^ *tw 1 

*BHR1 W|C® *lfa« ^¥CiR — - 

^fs <stl ct ntei 1 
WMfs fa *tf% C<2W$C$ II 

fa#wt»r 1 

ss^fe, C'£R'3' p t ’5t?Tl ^fal ®t^tC¥ '^'SSRl ^Rfr® 

Tfa yitfs *ri *faff tiftoR § 1 ? sle® .*rtw.5n— ■ 

qpw&ft. hm c« iora ?wt* 1 

fasfarfai 


(ill * 133 # ^jWJt®. 1 
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*»■-*> i Tfe pt* i 

5$C® ^lOTtST 5$ltt§ , <5t5l0® >4$ 5t5 *TO 4$?S*t ^#T| 

'srfci— 

*H ire c^cri w ^ iwct i 

5^ CWfe *ft3l fcpf fKBfPf II 

Ttfef sst* cwf*r *?f<m «Mto i 

f?t% CTC55 5S <4$ fwfa II 
^ 5* $$ w w i 
^®511 f®^59rl <£& II 

wt=? 51$ c¥^1 5t$os *rtc?f i 
^rto? <ii^i ^5tcs ii 
f&{ 5l5 ^ \£ff 5t5 ^ 1 
$$ ^tfk ccm ^ w® ii 
w pics »ict ’jftn « I 

«Tl*Rt5 ■Sfl-RI ^Pisfl 535W II 
feiHr l^®a brc*r Tfc^ 5M i 
uj cbH $55 ^tw ^?M c i II 

c*fe w c 5 ! i 

CT$ 55GRt5 ^IF® ^TfaC^?! ^Pff II 

5 ®pgc®<? 5iC*l ^TfC^t ^tWt I 

®w f$R $ 51 5(1 srtw «p® ®r ii $®jtf$ i 

<s\t ^raw s$c® cw*ri Ffa ct 5t5li> “M® otr* ftwfo i” 

%®t3 ( *1(8-4 ) ! ^tC5— " ffa, ^t<I, *R»l, 'SltfH 45* *R, lj% 5 

« «i5Wt5, sq-W? 4$ <sp5t5 £t?f® i $5tw?r *oi ntOTH 
5t5l-TO«£3t^ OR 5$ f®5(0 «lt9iJ5Rfi*l $f53, ‘S’ilRJ *FfaT? 

5R C«d l” *!®45 *i5*g®F5p? CW^W ( 5t5t “ m CWM 

fsR5Wl5 ” 5f*l3l 5%3 5$3ttS ) ^tHora 515, f®5 $f^BRI 

mi c«d®i fJTRpi 55 $ $ 51 $ wi 5$* i 5m ! st3c®<f 

*ltfOT#3 (^VRS) CStPF «rtC5- — * »fSl*WS «rW5 FfafiJ 3t?, 
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^nfw i” fawn ?im? c? Ifai, JR « ^5 

rnf? ?t? ?*rl i «rmr wtc?? srri 
’I t'Qlfl *rt? i 

srWslF! ms? ?rMji ?to *tft? i 
5tf5>° 5R #!■ 3tC® lf%^pR C? *tto? ( v-v SR *tto? 33hj ) 

, 'stto ?tfe?? ?stwt? afcsrias, m— 

to? ®nn to> pt? 

?tfe? C? ?Ffo 5? I 

sfwtfs^tc?? ^tFsrfara 3tf%? ^ ft <m— 

'stfrerfa? <§# ^5fi <stai ?f% ?fn i 

«rr%i s$c< i 

«ftH to? ?i ?*f??i ?t?i ???i ?t?, ?i 

’snfteri *ftrtnra 'mf'v i ?tpftore ^tc?— 

m TO( 53t?5f| ?? t 

<®ft, 4^ «F5 P II 
fas? C3<g ?® ^ wto ^C*l I 
••' ■ ‘St? «f9 TOPICS I! t'SJtfW I 

>to?t?1 ^#t?i »i?#t?t? gaftra =ffat? <pc?? i wHfjpp *ms 

t?t? *$«{ c? ??>t? fwfa ?t??1 C^ I ( 5 is.'2t%5 “ 
*m0[ >to?1 *Hr” ?t?¥ (5{CP <*«&•**» ^1? fel i ®tt? ^rt^tfF® 
^stas i ) ^ to** ’ftfetftt *t?#t?i ^Nji fptep— 

*t?to ?1% p fSftft fop i 

farrst^f i 

?t#U?? ?f?tfe *lf?P’l ¥11 TO 1 ? 5 rt*Rl' ^UTOf^Tl ^?1 I 
^ i^scp it? fa ? wfo *it*Ri ¥%l ?1 

fSppft 3Tt*Rl ?Fto sftd I ^fPl- IF® 

fefp,— (5) ¥"fr *|?#R1, (*) *1?#t?1 f C 5 ) ^ *T^t?1 l 
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Wtf— 

’ll TO TO 
^ 'sTOSs 3R 3H I 

f^S »*« J 

<®l<te. ?pSft « wtft *BP?W ^flRII Wi *Tslftli *TfTO TOffS 

*ftc* i “ Ufa: #sn sftc^ ftf^l, i«sra Ttero m ’WtvP't 
TO f^BtOS I 

TOfta?? TO®?$i (smtf^s <*ft <®ro ^rtw — 
«fa*nfew tesi TO1 ^ to i 
^TOi TO {TO #1 TOst II 

^E<2}sj®%5f®^1 I 

TOtUl ssfeTOl 4 ! 3$¥t'Q TOt^S TO TOtftTO ^ I 

lift TOrotTO to i to— 

TOft to%! «p$ to TOtf«fc® i 
tTO £iTO cw*t %^TOW® I! 

<i? 

ssntor i«i«ai'4^ csnw to? mm TO%fNre *ft?ri 
fftin TO ^feltTTOH, STO fofa fa®? C?lt%nr 

*Fgm ^ •& TOst TOlro *tfait twitffcro i totos lift 
<3 iWWtafo TO*t1 , to^ITO i lift mt to 

sMUs.— 

®TOro *firTOl w&qpt i 

tw *fipft?n to, toITO wffr ii 

mft TO'jf n$4W, <®?iTO^TO i if • 

^tC3 sNTOU TO*I1 3TTO1 TOTOl TO t?1 ^ftfl ’itlH'f© 5 — 
shfcn? ®sr toi c*ft spsr i 
^fftrt toi TOro *m n 

<t^ } >® ^ 
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<ilTs 3Tt^ ^#5— 

c*f*m ^ i 

*T5^ ^85 *pfft 

*tfo3jt*f ^fwi m mm* ^firanr <wt#f i m mftei 

mi% ®t*tonr $§— 

fWI TOR *91 mfl¥l i 

f¥p *«*«, t i 

fcefa fro*?* c\— 

m® fwft «hj ?rf% i 

c*ft ?f% Ivm cnwf^p n 

f5fWM?t, iV^M 

^<t«. c*R c*m f tat? ?§?ttarc, «t? mm* 
*\* i ’iffartora *rc»n% *tfi, ^ 

tat <& *iwta ppesi i 

foftass i taon? fctft *rt*rai, «rt? taa? ftotspr 
*usi fata ta^ta i *ttcsR tataprtft 

sWfft «r <scw ^itcOT i 
b# #f ®tra statics flu ii 

Fl%$1f5 } SfC*JJ? ftfoW I 

w&r #rat ^rin °?r ?tt— 

ta see* igspta nftts ta Mfe 5 1 

<1, «rta film 

^rn* *tajft ta?t? ?JT?1 CW'eil 

It® mt* *■$ fta «rt5?M I - • ■ 
ta cw? cw-f$ ?rffcn *rt«Ft ii 

iRpmr, w ^ i 
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'sras — 

urn toi to ni cu nu i 

c^ntnur^ff, « *$% i 

utto? »ppr «rt&tn-toi *itortn uto wuu c^*r®to?f$ utnrgn 
'ssr u?to ^cu i ton— (>)^tto, ( 5 .) utto, 

•iiu^ («) ututo s 

c*fe swfopr ton <2t¥tu i 
unto!, uttol s& ufato «rtn » 

ut«-fto> » i 

tocs ul% Hum 

Hf ^ 5WR 5R UtU I 

^«WMt 5 * I 

'SpgKg — 

utnn^ fustu u'tuu i to i 

4U°s— 

tog*t ut3i ^rsrtus w i 
uto ?pto ^ sptsR ii 

wtu, tv i 

«f$4u unto 's utto'®wn mtorffi uto ututo "ssr ^u*rau tore 
^tu, ^ t$fe *wtxC*t to ^ i 

^itos i <ift ut mm 1 toto urNjts cwwi uflre ntre i 

sfutore ! ®rfc?-” 

ft*PU *rfe, sf re to <2ito i 

fNto, utuHto to*ti% *m ii 
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^wrt, ^fewl, ^sNt *rtra i 
<®rswi wife *rsr* n 

*OT | 

«*5ira ghi ^fccscs ct smrM% ^flwi, ^rt? wwf%* «re?wii 
^wi *t% «^trra fsfaq— 

5f«. fee, i 

•rsaw wtafe m 1%si m 11 
**l3p*rttt"t wrt srf^t i 

few^a *tf%e qua wt^ ^f% srtft n ip 

swnaj— 

Mtfw% >rta ^r-i, ®t? csm stts? i 
«rtspfffwni w osipri ^rt^rrt»t 11 ip 

fSfl 0W1 ?ltC®C§ CT -^tfera TOWl Sftiwfe 5 ; 

«d%RT fik, ^Sff^ Sfc«u C<£R ^W-fFIRf M 

sMtspt »rt»rct?r «*fe *iTOt fafs ^ i 

B^K I 4$ fKJRJ 8-ii *RfaHt ,«t(W *IC®3 twit's Cf^li 
*itc? I W 5 tlt 5 TI C^tlw ^ OPS’* 

f*ft STffi <J#F CT aft* CTOf *tjr 1 TOI, P& ^1% ^3 «ff 
<Ffiral «rwfopfo qtra *tc* apw ^f%ra1 <tfc* i" *1®^ 
^frs cw^ <3wi ^1 ( ®teta *01=1 ^artfw 

Jitsprn *ratf®i 1st? spwstw *t? ^i¥%5 *femsi 

sstfeiri ^ *rt*rci *firai arcs f«RPF ’tfaai 

sftc^r, tft? e^sr artist* fwftf® i ^ ntJprfi “^Rwh ctHU 
^fswHrop 1w sic® *%i 'sjf^ ’ttfacf’ ( <$, w cm ), 
^t'Q 3Tfes? m W% S?%5 TOft sic® *t1C3T> »RPF CT W3W*!- 

*em ?%tcw, ®tsts %5 *£& sapran ®rtcs ( if, cats ), 

vstsl sic® 7f#fi slc®cw ( 4 >e>s> cats ), Istl Vigp 

^tc?wrl 'srtc^” ^fmn ®t«Mr i w? cnl^Wtl^ 5 
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^fes 53 ( i?, CSttS ), <£fa 
JR5gt? 3R*J 5^C® C3 f?{?#5 53, 3tW ?#Fi ®t5l *Tft 3 5f?3t 

W3 ( <ij>, 5°8 ), FtiTff? ^tC? C3 <5 R«Ti ®rfcf, ®t5t£5^ 

m ^tcw i - c$mm mp ?tft f®?$— %t, iwi, « 
^sn, ^5t?f§ f&stM f®3 5f? ?f*i3l <pf^ ^atcf i ^*k*it ^ 
>8° cstts ), ^rt^rwtca c? ?ff vifas ■*tw, ®t5i 
^ns gro <m *r#ri ^f?® 5&ri f*w»it 3t#fc® wtfl® ( <$, 

cstts ), ^iTn «$ ^®3 'qfssftwr ftfii® 5§3H$, 4 «raft 

wi ^atci c? “fro® ®tfS5 <4^3 f¥rc” ^Ttfw i ®ta? ^wt <i& c? 

*i%re > 211 $ *it« ¥fk® 53 , <jq ?*n 

C3 “&^3 5§3l 5^/5 ( *#«. %5l * ffantc* ) Stf®3l 4WI ( ^fK 

) Stases *rt$” i f%i ®tfsw®? ^ ?mm *tf^-*im 
<ut*it?r ?®$i fttfH 3«cs, %?f®-3t*rc wfc\ ^ i 

*k x- v .<t i *rt? ©m? ^fw! ^gtsi-^mi 

<5Ttis§tfw® i <p ' s rt*f ®rt£*T, <? f ?tfe?i st* *tf?rarro ’*%! f®®c?? 
■ap^CSfW-W '51'NtW^ $C? l £tf® C>£|f%^t'S (P^m 3tflC33 <?!>5fdl 
sfl ^al, 3t<ff® 33 3f ?H 53 I 3tT5C33 5t3 

•rfTOjW ^fWt t®®C33 5tC3 <2tC3*i ¥?3t3 G<? 

ClfQ3l 5§3tCW, ®t5t3§ §*ffl <2{^ 5^f I 

g^3T :— -*tt3?w3 <wt3%® §5t? nm CT Ftfif 

5^1tC5 ( ^ *1W3 ®t5t3 >®fa 5%5lf5 5^5 

®5*l 5f3t 5^ft^ 3^131 C3t3 5?? I ^ dlPS 'SJttf — 

m*m ^ |C3 wt^-^sr 3 FW i 

cTtf^ m ^ m si 

'$®tf^i3i mp\ s $t^tffC3 ^ 9 ^ mp i 
f^>2Wf$ nw n 

5tf3 «t3 »ft3l 3fP® 5^3tCf , *r«f|— 

^c2ttf® ^ i 

ft? II ^sg^i <8j^GSf I 
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Tfw c^ri c<rR <4$ *t<sj%s *> 8 ^ 

*«*•:« ^ I 

*ts i’fc-iS | 1 %, $t*i Rt^*t ^rtlFltW ’wfe I 

<J#lii; ^tc^ltpsrr? *tC? Rc®?§ (R $Rt? ?R§f 

*H[ Wf MR <?H"® ^Rfla ^1 31 f%l f%R cwf^usc^ CT ^1 
^ ^feW** I Rc$?C¥ WtR^l 'sRfc Rft§r?l wt ^PlRi ^Rll *rR 
3RI5P ^RR 3RTl *Tfo, 'SRI §?R BfRI *ttt3 I 
t%l ^Rtcs's *pw*fa stat* TOfarl ^rltj Rt©cf «Hfr, 

^ TOR ^>5 fftf ® ^f?ratC^T, #t$R 1 Rl% ^ Rf3Rt?f < 2 tf$ 

®t3t s&o* iRtwi mmn usw 4 ?ot Rf% «tr> *itcsR rIr i 
iflfow UsM f ’ll 3(1 3TW^ra «Tt« *TC< 33 stf I 

<*Rt?R “Hsri” ■wrffcj ^rwft <2 KrrRR$i ^tcw i t^M?i l<K*t- 
Rw*t stosa* i IR c<f sRft fas i 

c«2t»mt^fhr fe'itro, %$n ygm <&. <r <fR, c^R, « ^R^ *Rr*ts fa& 
*raw rR^i *refarfoi ^rr— “? rwc® s<c*i* m c< 2 ft?rc Ktm” 
( ), 'sRH C<2fcsR ^3 SWffS WR «f% «fa1 C«lCT* «rt«tei 

KM ^ff% Srt 3S I </?R TO 3*^, ^3l 

3(*R§ ®rfSRl W, ««R& sjfa® 3%R <R <7t^ TOfifa >£r(% «lt*Rl 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OP PROGRESSIVE 
SERIES IN INDIA 


BY 

Gurugovinda Chakravarti, M.A. 

I. The Hindu interest in series, which represents one of 
the most noteworthy treatment of their mathematics, in all the 
stages of' its growth and development, may be said to have had a 
feeble beginning quite early in the Vedic age. We have for 
instance in the Taittinya Samhita* * * § 

1, 3, 5, 7, 19, 29, 39, 99. 

2, 4, 6, 8, 20. 

4, 8, 12, 

10, 20, 30, 

Tn the Vajasaneya Samhita f 

4, 8, 12, 16, 48. 

1, 3, 5, 7, 31. 

In the Pancavimia Brdhmana, there is an interesting geometric 
series 4 

12, 24, 48, 96, 196608, 393216. 

II. Since its earliest conception, the subject became such 
a fascinating study for the Hindus that they applied its idea in 
various spheres of their life. Thus for instance, in the Brhad- 

(levatd, we find the application of the series, § 2 + 3 + 4 

1000 = 500499, to calculate the suktas of the Vedas. 

* VII. 2.12-17. 

f XVIII. 24, 25. 

t XVIII. 3. Compare also Latydyana Srauta-sutra { Till, 10.1), Kdtydyma Srauta- 
6 utra XXII. 9, 1-6. 

§ Brhaddevata, edited in original Sanskrit with English translation by Macdoneil, 
Harvard, 1901, 
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Amongst the Buddhists we find in the Dlglia NiMya, the 
series 10, 20, 40, 80000, used in connection with the cal- 

culation of the increment in the life of men.* 

The Jaina Bhadrabahu in connection with an exaggerating 
story on the origin of their canonical works used the seriesf 

1+2 + 4 8192, i.e., up to 14 terms and correctly gave 

the result as 16383. 

According to the Cosmography of the Jainas, there are in- 
numerable concentric rings of all the continents and the oceans. 
The first is Jambudvipa with a diameter of one lac yojana. Each 
ring has its breadth equal to double its predecessor. The series 
of their diameter in lacs of yojana is 1, 5, 13, 29, 61, 125, 253. 
509 ; or in other words breadth can be represented as 

. a, 2a, 2H, 2 s a, 2* a, 

Diameters are a, (2 2 + l)a, (2 3 + 2 2 + l)a, 

Diameter of the nth ring is a (l + 2 2 + 2 ;, + ...+2") 

= a(2 H+ 1 — 3) 

= a.2 n + '-8a, 

and this has exactly been laid down by Nemichandra in his Trilolm- 
&ara.| Eurther the Jainas applied its idea in fasting to take 
penances which forms a part of their religion. We have, for 
instance, in the A ntagada-Dasao : 

(1 ) § 7 + 14 + 21 + 28 +33+42 + 49 = 196. 

(2) |! 8 + 16 + 24 + 32 + 40 + 48 + 56 + 64 = 288. 

(3) 1! 9 + 18 + 27 + 36+45 + 54 + 63 + 72 + 81 = 405. 

(4) ** 10 + 20 + 30 + 40 + 50 + 60 + 70 + 80 +90 + 100 = 550. 

(5 jit 1 + 2 + 3 + 4. . .. . .100 + 100 = 5050 + 100 = 5150. 

Series played an important part in Prosody too. In cal- 
culating the number of ‘ ‘ Vrttas ’ ’ (metre) Pingala (before 200 
B.C.) used the geometric series 2 l , 2 2 , 2 s , 2‘ etc. ++ which 

* T. W. Rhys Davids : Dialogues of the Buddha, III, 1928, pp. 70-72. 

f “ The Kalpasutra of Bhadrabahu edited by H. Jacobi, Leipzig, 1897. 

+ Trilohasara of Eemichandra, edited by Nathu Earn Premi, Bom., 1919. Bale 309. 

§ Antagada Dasdo , ed. by Barnett, 1907, p. 102. 

ii Ibid. 

% Ibid, p. 102 

** Ibid, p. 102, 

If Ibid, p. 106. 

+J Chandah mtra of Pingala, Buies 8, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32. 
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as we shall presently see, was the source of the rules for finding 
the nth term and the sum of a G.P., as laid down in later arith- 
metical treatises of the Hindus. 

III. It was at this rapidly progressing stage of Hindu 
Mathematics which began some four centuries before the Christian 
Era and which period has elsewhere been rightly observed by 
Dr. Datta* to he the beginning of the renaissance in Hindu 
Mathematics, that we find series to have been separated from the 
non-mathematical literatures and incorporated into the science of 
Ganita. According to the Sthananga-sutra, a Jaina canonical 
work of 300 B.C. or still earlier, the topics for discussion in 
mathematics are ten in number one of which is “ Vyavahara . ” f 
In the opinion of the commentator Abbayadeva Suri (1050 A.D.) 
this included series (Vyavahara-srenih Vyavaharadih) . Since 
then the subject became a great favourite with the later mathe- 
maticians, most of whom contributed something original to its 
development. This raised series to such a developed stage that 
by the 10th Century of the Christian Era, need was felt for writing 
a special treatise for this particular branch of mathematics. This 
work the ‘‘ Brhalhlhard-Parilmrmd ,, (a great treatise on series) , 
though not in extant now, has been referred to by Nemichandra 
(978 A.D.) in his Trilokasam where he lias also given a summary 
of certain portions of this work 4 

IV. The Hindu achievement in series was not confined 
within the four walls of India. It first attracted the attention 
of the Mussalman students. Al-Biruni, the most remarkable of 
them — remarkable alike for the depth of his learning and versati- 
lity of his genius, — who in his eager thirst for knowledge travelled 
to the centres of learning in India, wrote no less than six works 

* “ Scope and Development of Die H indu Ganita . ’ 5 Beprint from the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Yol. o, No. 3, September, 1929, p. oil. 

f Kule 747. The other nine topics are Parikarma (the fundamental operations), 
Ii.ii.jju (Geometry) , 11a si (Kule of three), Kaiasavarna (fraction), Yavat-tavat (Simple 
equations), Varga (Quadratic equation), Ghana (Cubic equation) , Varga-Y arga (Biquadiatic 
equation) and Yikalpa (permutations and combinations). 

+ Trilokasdra of Nemichandra, loc . cit ,, Buie 91, commentary* 
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on Hindu Mathematics and Astronomy, one of which was on 
series. The title of the work, “ Fi Saihkalita-il-adadjai nisfa,”* * * § 
fully justifies our belief that he borrowed the subject from India. 
He further translated the mathematical methods of Brahma- 
Siddhanta f ( Tarjuma ma fi Brahma Siddhanta min turuq al-hisab ) 
\vhich contained the rules for the summation of series including 
special cases of higher order, e.g., summation of the squares and 
cubes of natural numbers. \ It must however be noted here that 
with Al-Biruni did not begin the first influx of the Hindu know- 
ledge in series. In the 8th Century A. D. the works of Aryabhata, 
Brahmagupta and other distinguished scholars vrere translated 
into Arabic and highly appreciated. § Of these works w T e have 
already noted that, that of Brahmagupta contained the treatment 
of series. His predecessor Aryabhata too, was, as we shall just 
see, a contributor to the subject of no mean order. Further w 7 e 
have ample and overwhelming evidence to show that in the 
following two centuries, there were composed several treatises on 
the subject of Hindu mathematics. In this connection we can 
recall here what a great savant like Dr. Datta lias pointed out 
that even the titles of the Arabic treatises were adopted from the 
Hindu source. || These Arabic treatises on Hindu mathematics 
are now all lost. We therefore cannot know what knowledge of 
series these works had taught. But it is possible and probable, 
rather it cannot be doubted, that these works carried some know- 
ledge of Hindu series to the land of the Arabs, for, of the Hindu 
arithmetical treatises of the same period, the treatment of series 
is an essential feature. 

* and f in 1035 A.D. Al-Biruni compiled a complete list of the works composed by 
him. This list is. published in the introduction (pp. xi-xviii) to the Arabic original of 

the Chronology; compare also the Arabic original of India, preface, pp. xx-xxi. 

:j: T. H. Colebrook : Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration from the Sanskrit 
of Brahmagupta and Bhdskara , London, 1817, p. 293, hereafter referred as — Hindu Algebra. 

§ Hr, Bibhutibhiislian Datta : “ The Hindu Contribution to Mathematics Reprint 
from “ The Bulletin of the MatliemMical Association, University of Allahabad.” Yols. I 
and II (1927-29), p. 59. 

|| Dr. Bibbutiblmshan Datta : ” The Science of Calculation by the Board.’ 1 Reprint 

from the American Mathematical Monthly, Vol, XXXV, No. 10, December, 1928, pp. 526-29. 
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As in many other branches of science and mathematics, so 
in the matter of series also, the Arabians are acknowledged on all 
hands to have played a prominent part in its propagation in the 
West. In the Liber Abaci of Fibonacci (1202 A.D.) of Italy 
appeared some rules for the summation of series. This work, it 
lias long been known, depended upon some Arabic sources and 
did so much, to make known the Hindu arithmetic in Europe. 
In China, too, there seems to have reached an Indian influence in 
this matter which we shall have occasions to discuss next. 

V. I have thus far attempted to give a brief, hurried and 
necessarily imperfect survey of the gradual evolution, develop- 
ment and propagation of Hindu knowledge in series from the 
Vedic age onward. All these will he substantiated in the 
following pages. In the meantime let us see wdiat was the nature 
of their treatment of series. It must however be remarked at 
this stage that the Hindus were acquainted with the arithmetic 
and geometric series only. The harmonic series is purely a 
Greek contribution. But the classification into arithmetic and 
geometric appeared only late in the 9th Century A.D.* The 
earliest attempt at classification that can be traced in the Vedas 
was on other lines — into even ( Yugtna ) and odd (Ayugma) . t 
In later times, the number of classes considered were fourteen! 
including the above two classes. These fourteen classes of series, 
as mentioned in the Brhaddhara and summarised in the Triloka- 
sara (978 A.D.) are as follows : — 

If u is the last term, then 

1. § Sana, i.e., natural series 1, 2, 8, 4, 5 etc. up to u. 

2, || Santa, i.e., 2, 4, 6, 8 , 10 up to u. This is the 

Vedic even series. 

* Maliav jra a 0 a n i i. a - s a r a - s a mg r a 1 1 a , date c. 850 A.D. 

f V u'j asttueya-S<imltita 9 XVIII, 2-1, 25. 

+ Trilokasdra , loc. cit., Buie 53. 
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3. * Visama, i.e., 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, to (u — 1). This is 

the Vedic odd series. 

4. f Krti, i.e., the square of the natural numbers. 

I 2 , 2 2 , 8 2 , 4 2 ( A/p) 2 where p = the square number before u. In 

the text p = u. 

o. 1 Akrti, i.e., non-square series, 2, 3, 5, 6, (u — 1). 

This is the natural series minus the square numbers. 

6. § Ghana, i.e., 1, 2, 3, 4, to the last cubic number 

before u. The cube-root of the last term is the number of series. 

7. || Aghana, i.e., non-cubic. This is the natural series 

minus cube numbers, 2, 3, 4, o, 6, 7, 9, 10, 

8. * * § i Krtimdtrkd — Mother of square, i.e., a series consist- 
ing of the roots of the square series, 1, 2, 3, up to vT. Here 

each term can be squared. Number of terms is vA«7 This how- 
ever is a natural series but the difference with the natural series 
of this classification is that u is the number of terms of the natural 
series of this classification, and Vu is the number of terms of 
the KrtimatrM. 

9. ** Akrtimatrha, i.e., Gu +i, -/« +2, up to 'U. No 
term can be squared here. Number of terms is u.= Vu. 

10. tt Ghanamatrka, i.e., mother of cubes, 1, 2, 3 up to the 
last cubeable number (say Gh) before u, i.e., up to the cube-root 
of the last cubic number before u. The number of terms = cube- 
root of the last term of the series. This however is a natural 
series. Its distinction from the natural series of this classifica- 
tion is similar to that of KrtimatrM above. 

* Ibid, Buie 56. 

f Ibid , Buie 58. 

4-' Ibid, Buie 50. 

§ Ibid, Buie 60. 

|| Ibid, Buie 61. 

1! Ibid, Buie 62. 

** Ibid, Buie 63. 

ff Ibid, Buie 64. 
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11. * Aghanamdtrl-ca — mother of non-cubes, i.e., Gh + 1, 

Gh + 2 u. Number of terms here is u Gh. 

12. f Dvirupa Varga, i.e., 2 2 , 2 4 , 2 8 , 2 16 , 2 32 , etc. 

13. f Dvirupa Ghana, i.e., a G.P. series wherein each term, 
is square of its predecessor and first term is 2 3 . 

2 3 . (2 3 ) 2 , (2 3 )S (2 s ) 8 , (2 s ) 16 . 

14. § Dvirupa Ghana Ghana, i.e., a G.P. in which each 
term is square of its predecessor and the first term is (2 s ) 3 -512. 
(23)3)2= 2Q2144, etc. 

V. The Hindu name for series as used first by the Jainas is 
Sedi (Pr) (8k. 8 redin). This was the usual term used in the 
mathematical literatures of the Hindus from the 5th Century 
onwards. But in the Bakshdli MS. (early centuries of Christian 
Era) the term used is Varga which means groups (tadd vargam tn 
l:arayet).\\ This term is also used to denote square. Another 
term. was sahkalita which was borrowed by the Arabs at latest in 
the 11th Century. If This word also occurs in the Bdkh Ms. m 
Another term “ Rupond-kamna ” is also found in the same work. 
This term however is not found elsewhere. It literally means 
“ deducting one.” Hoernleft and Kayeff supposed that the 
origin of the name lies in the fact that “ The rule in question 
began with the term rupana which corresponds to the (t — 1) of the 
formula.” Dr. B. Datta,§§ though he admitted the possibility 
of this interpretation, was, however, of opinion that this was not 
very convincing. Indeed the rule is not preserved anywhere in 
the extant copy of the MS. so as to enable us to verify the eupposi- 

* Ibid, Rule 65. 

+ Ibid, Rule 66. 

| Ibid, Rule 77. 

§ Ibid, Rule 83. 

II Polio, 23 Recto. 

fl See ante. 

** Polio, 4 verso. 

ft Ind. Antiq., XVII, p. 47. ; 

Batch. MS. 73. Kayo’s Edition. 

§§ Dr. Datta : “ The Batch Mathematics." Reprint from the Bull. Cal. Math. See., 
pp. 21-23, Vol. XXI, No. 1, March, 1929. 
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tion, Datta amended the word - Rupona - which he suggested to 
be an archaic form of “ Rupona ” to “ Rupana.” He then gave 
the following interpretation Then it will mean ‘making 
rupa ’ which means ‘ known quantity having specific numbers ’ 
i.e., * * * § known or absolute numbers.’ So Rupana karana will mean 
the method of making absolute numbers that is “ totalisation ” 
or “ summation.” This hypothesis will be strongly supported by 
the expression “ Rupamkaranena phalam-rupa ” or ‘‘by the 
method of making rupa the result is ru 21.” In the Rrhaddhanl 
Pankarma the term used was ‘ ‘ dfidra ”* which means ladder. 
Another peculiar term found in the BakshBli Ms. h pdrfha.f 
Dr. Datta has suggested that the word has got connection with 
the word “ Pdrthakya ” which in itself is a derivation of the word 
Prthak (several). The term used for geometrically progressive 
series is Giina-sankalita, i.e., where the successive terms are 
obtained by multiplication ( Guna ). 

The term for sequence is krama and is found only in the 
Bdkshali Ms. 

The word nsed for term is “ dhana,” for the initial term is 
“ Mi ” (first) or “ Mukha,” “ Baton,” “ Baktra ” all meaning 
face. 

Antya or Anta meaning last is usually used to denote the last 
term. Gaya, Pracaya and Uttar meaning increase stands for the 
common difference. Gaccha and Pada (foot) denotes the period 
or number of terms. The middle term of an A.P. series is called 
Madhya (middle). The term for the sum of progression is 
Sarvadhana, gredMphala, Ganita or G-iti. The term used for 
the sum of O P. in the Trilokasdra is “ Giina-Gdnitam .* ’ § It is 
interesting to note that the terms tdreddu, Adi, Gaccha, U tiara, 
Ganita, were completely standardised in the period of the Jaina 
canons. 

* Trilokasdra, loc. tit, 

t Ind. Antiq M XVII, p, 278. 

J Mahavira : Gamta-sfira-samgraha. 

§ Trilokasdra , Bale 231. 
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VII. Arithmetical Progression. 

(a) We have already seen* * * § that there must have been 
some method of summing up an A.P. series in the time of 
Brhaddemta (500-400 B.O.) and .1 ntagada Dasao. 

(h) The rule s— j (« - 1) | +a-| n for the summation of an 

A.P. series is however found for the first time in the Bakh Ms. t 
Aryabhata (449 A. DO gave the above formf as well as the other 

s = l (rt + 6\§ 

Exactly the same rules appear in the works of Brahmagupta, || 
Srldhara,! Nemichandra,** * * §§ Mahavlraff and Bhaskara.|| 
Aryabhata §§ and others with the exception of Nemichandra gave, 
moreover, the solution of a particular case of the general applica- 
bility of this formula. The case is 

1 + 2 +■ 8 + 4 + n — — (1 4 - m ) . 

The rule s= %(a + b) abruptly appears in a Chinese workjij 

the Suan-ching of Chang Chin-chien in the latter half of the 
sixth Century A.D. and not in Wu-ts’ao Svan-king written about 
the beginning of the Christian Era or possibly earlier as has been 
wrongly recorded by Mr. Smith.Tli The rule was also carried to 

* See ante . 

f Bat-fa's Bakh. Math., p. 21. 

I Iryabhattyam : Ganitapada, Verse 19. 

§ Ibid. 

|| Hindu Algebra . , p. 290. 

TrUatilid •, ed. Sudhakara, Benares (1899), Rule 39. 

** Trilokasara, Rule 164. The form is is given. 

|f Ga nita-sara-sam graha, ed. Rangacliarya, Madras, 1915, IX, 61, 62. 

XI Hindu Algebra , p. 53. 

§§ Aryabhafiyam , Ganitapada , Verses 21, 22. 

|| |j Mikami : Development of Mathematics in China and Japan , p. 41; 

Iff Smith, II, 499. 
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Arabia through the translation of Brahmagupta’s and Aryabhata’s 
■works when Fibonacci took it to Europe.* * * § ** * * §§ 

(c) The above rule of Aryabhata was followed by another 
for finding the number of terms which it is evident was derived 
from the above rule by the solution of a quadratic equation. The 
rulef is : — 

n — 1 I v'8bs + (2a — b) 2 — 2a ^ ^ 

It was given also by Brahmagupta, f Mahavlra § and Bhaskara.jj 

From the general formula, Mahavlra derived others for find- 
ing the first term and the common difference. His results are — 


n(n — l) 


b IT 


1st term = 


s 

n 


n-1 

2 


2 S" 

n 


-(»— l)b ft 


§ § 

Common difference = v i — _ 

n*--n n «i 

2 — ■ 


2s 

n 2° 111! 

n — 2 


(d) Mahavlra, over and above these, gave the solution of some 
particular cases which are comparatively difficult and important 
from the historical standpoint of view. These are — 

(1) Rulelff for finding out, from the known sum, first term and 
common difference of another, where the optionally chosen sum 


* Ibid, p. 500, Rn. 2. 

f Aryabhatiyam ; Ganitapada , Buie 20. 

| Hindu Algebra , p. 291. 

§ Ganila-sara-sanigraha , II, 69. 

!! LV avail, Buie 12. Ed. H. C. Baiter ji: 

% Mahavlra : G anila^dra-samgraha, Chap. II, Bole 73. 

** Ibid, 74. 

ft Ibid , 76, 

tt Ibid , 73. 

§§ Ibid , 74. 

!!!l Ibid, 75. 

HI Ibid , Bole 84. 
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is 2, 3, 4 etc., times. The solution given is : 

a t = — l a, b j =iib. 
s s 

where s,, a, and 6i are the sum, the final term and the common 
difference, in order of the series whose sum is chosen. Given 
the sums of two series, the ratio between the two first terms and 

that between the two common differences need not always be 

The solution is hence applicable only to particular cases. 

(2) Rule* for finding out, in relation to two series, the 
number of terms wherein are optionally chosen their mutually 
interchanged first term and common difference, as also their sums 
which may be equal or one of -which may be 2, 3, «}, etc. 

Algebraically a = n (n-1) x P-2n 

and b = (n l ) 2 — n—2pn 

where a, b and n are the first term, the common difference 
and the number of terms in the first series, n, the number of 
terms in the second series and P, the ratio between the two 
sums, a and b being thus found out, the first term and the common 
difference of the second series are b and a respectively. 

(3) Rulef to find out the first terms in relation to such A.P. „ 
as are characterised by varying common difference, equal number 
of terms and equal sums. The solution given is of a particular 
case of the rule : — 

a l = +« where a and «i are the first terms of the 

two series, h and b A their corresponding common differences. It 
is obvious that in the formula, when h , and n are given, 

is determined by choosing any value for a ; and 1 is chosen as the 
value of a in the rule here. 

(4) Rule \ to find common difference in relation to such an 
A.P. as are characterised by varying first terms, equal number of 

* Ibid, Rule 86. 
f Ibid, Rule 89. 

J Ganita-sara-samgraha , Cli. II, Rule 91* 
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terms and equal sums. The solution given is of a particular case 
of the general formula. 

&i = ^ ~ 'f L +b wherein also the value of b is taken to be 1 in 
~2 

the rule given. 

(5) Rule* for arriving in relation to a series made up of any 
optional number of terms at a, b and s which is equal to the 
square and cube respectively. The rule is 

B—n 2 wben« = l and b— 

n — 1 

*=n s when a =n and b~ T — ij , 2n. 

n — 1 

(6) Rnlef to find out a, b and n in relation to a series where 
sum is the cube of the chosen quantity. We have 

% + ~+ ~ 2x terms. 

4 4 4 

=~ (2ac) s = sc 3 . 

Therefore \ of chosen quantity = a 

a x 2 — b 
b x 4=n. 

(e) The Hindus were not silent in the matter of the sum- 
mation of the sums of an A.P. where the sums themselves are in 
A.P. Their interest in this direction began from the time of 
Aryabhata (499 A.D.). He has laid down | 

*i+s 2 + * 3 to n terms = Tft— |)-i? L~tA) 

_(n+l ) 3 — («+l) 

6 

* Ibid, Ch. HI, Rule 25. 
f Ibid, Rule 27. 

| Ganitaparfa, Verse 21. 
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This rule occurs in the works of the subsequent mathematicians 
also. Mahavira however generalised it. His formula* is — 

S a + + b + S„ + 2i> + to n terms. 

_n f ( (2n-l)b‘ _^b , , , 1W , , ' 

(_ | q~~ + .J r (n + l)+«.(a + l) 

where Sa = a + {a + b) + (a 4- 2b) to x terms. 

In this connection Mahavira gave two other rules : — the first 
one is for finding the sum of the four quantities, (1) sum of natural 
numbers up to n, (2) sum of the sums of the various series of 
natural numbers respectively limited by the various natural 
numbers up to ft, (3) the square of n, (4) the cube of a. The 
formula he has given is : f 

« x (»+l)x7 
-H 

- — -g — ~ Xpi + 1) 

The other rule is to find the collective sum of the sums of the 

above four quantities. The rule| is | (n + 3) if +i|«. 2 +»). 

(f) The highest achievement of the Hindus in the matter of 

A.P. series was the summation of higher series. The series of 

squares and cubes were however cases which attracted their 

attention. Aryabhata explicitly stated that § 

12+22 + 3* w* = «(» + 1)(2 h+ 1) 

6 

l 3 +2 s +8 3 + ...... « 3 =(1+2 +3... .w) 2 . 

These two rules appear also in the works of Brahmagupta, jj 
Mahavlrall and Bhaskara .** In other countries 1 the Greek Archi- 
medes used geometry to show thatf f 

3[a 2 + (2a) 3 + (3a)? 4 ...... 4 (naf-] 

- (n + 1) (na ) 2 + a (n + 2« + 3a + +»«) wherein putting 

* Gafiita-sdra-samgraJi a , VI, 305 J. 
f Ganita-sdra-samgraha, VI, 307J. 

I Ibid, 309 J. 

§ Ganitapdda, Verse 22. 

II Hindu Algebra, p. 291. 

% Ga niia-sdra-samgraha, VI, 296 , 301. 

** Hindu Algebra , p. 53, 
ft Smith, II, p. 504. 
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a=l, we can arrive at the first formula of Aryabhata. In the 
(lode Arcerianus (6th Century) the first rule of Aryabhata exactly 
re-appears.* * * § The sum of the cubes appears in this work in the 
formf 

l 3 + 2 3 + 8 s + + 10 3 = (!.10.11) 2 . 

Still later similar rules are found amongst the Arabs as in the works 
of Al-Ivarkh i . i They apparently borrowed them from the Hindus 
through the translations of the works of Aryabhata, Brahmagupta, 
and other distinguished scholars. It was then taken to Italy by 
Fibonacci. § The general formula 

i 3 +2 3 +8 3 +w 3 =!»(»+ i) s 

appeared in Europe only in the 15th Century. Smith however 
remarks that it was already known to them.|| 

The two results of Aryabhata were generalised by Mahavira. 
He has dictated the rules as follows : — If 

ct 2 + (a+b)~ + (a + 2b) 2 to n terms. 

—n [ | ^ 2 - g- 1 - 2 + ab | (n - a) + a * ] 

and a 3 4 (a+b) 3 4 («42S) 3 to n terms 

= s % 4 sa(a h ) ; if a > b 
~s*~b ~ sa(a b) ; if a < b , 

where s = a 4 (a 4 I> ) 4 (a 4 26). . . . . . to n terms. 

■VIII . Geometrical Progression. 

We have already seen that there was some method of sum- 
mation of a 6-.P. series, known to the Hindus in the 4th Century 
B.C. The earliest trace of the application of a definite rale is how- 
ever found in the Ghandah-sutra (Rules of metre) of Pingala 

* Ibid , 504. 

f Ibid. 

| Ibid . 

§ Smith, IX, p. 505. 
ii Ibid, 

If Mahavira : Ganita^sdra-samgraha , VI, 298 and 803. 
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/before 200 B.C.) where the series 1, 2 1 , 2 2 , 2 3 , etc., is treated.* * * § 
The rule for the summation given, is however dependent upon the 
finding out of the nth term. Pingala has dictated two specific 
methods for this. The first method, known to the Hindus as the 
method of “ Prastara/’ consists substantially of arranging the 
co-efficients in a triangular form now commonly known as the 
Pascal ” triangle. The form isf 


i i 



It is interesting to note that the triangle had been known to 
the Arabians since the end of the 11th Century}: and to the Chinese 
from the 14th Century. § It may however be conjectured that the 
Arabians borrowed it from the Hindus and the Chinese might 
have taken it from either source. 

The other rule|| is given in the following words : “ (In the 
case of even numbers) halve it and place 2 by its side ; (in the case 
of odd numbers) subtract unity and place 0 by its side. Multiply 
by two in place of zero and multiply by itself where it is halved.” 

* Chandah-sutra of Pingala, Buies 8 , 28, 29, 30, 31, 32. 

f Ibid, Buies 8, 34. Specially see tbe ed. of Bhagabati Snirifcitirtlia and Manindra- 
nath Smrititirfcha, Calcutta, p. 162. 

J Mikami, p. 106. 

§ Ibid, p. 90. 

|| Pingala, 8, 28-31. 
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Piiigala then laid down the rule for finding the sum. The 
rule is* * * § “ Double the number thus obtained and deduct 2. This 

(lT a (I 

will give the total number. ’ ’ This however is deduced from - — ~ 

by putting a — 2 and r— 2. In later times, the second method of 
finding the sum was borrowed by Prithudak Svami (864 A.D.). 
This we learn from his own admissionf that “ the method here 
shown is from the combination of metre in Prosody.” He how- 
ever gave the rule in general terms unlike Pirtgala who as we 
have already seen dictated the rule for a case where both the first 
term and the common ratio is 2. In his own words it is “ to 
show the rule for finding the sum of a series increasing two-fold, 
three-fold, etc. \ The rule as given by him is “At half the given 
period put * Square ! and at unity (subtracted) put 1 Multiplier ’• 
and so on until the period is exhausted. Then square and 
multiply the common multiplier inversely in the order of notes. 
Let the product less one be divided by the amount of the initial 
term ; and call the result area (or sum), the progression being 

(geometrical) two-fold, etc.”§ This gives 8 = ■ 

Exactly the same rule as given by Prithudak appears in the 
ijanita-sara-samg'raha of Mahavlra (850 A.D.).j| The above 
formula is found in the Trilokasam of Nemichandra.il Mahavlra 

gave also the form S = — • The rule appears amongst the 

Arabians in the work of Al-Biruni’s India in connection with a 
chess-board problem which he might have learnt during bis Indian 
tour.** Further it is found in the Liber-Abaci of Fibonacci t 

* Ibid, 8, 32. 

f Colebrdok : Hindu Algebra, p. 291. 

t Ibid 

§ Ibid. 

!{ II, 94 and 93. 

*1 Trilolcamra , lot, cit. t Buie 231. 

** Smith, IT, p. 502. 
f t Ibid. 
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j 


: 



I 


(1202) which though was the translation of an Arabic work, had 
undoubtedly an Indian treatise as its remote source. Smith 
suggested that “ the Arabs apparently obtained the rule for the 
summation from the Greeks but he has adduced no evidence 
in favour of his contention. As we have just seen it was then 
taken to Italy and was spread in Europe. 

From the above Mahavira deduced three rules for finding the 
common ratio, first term and number of terms. 


His rule for finding common ratio : f ‘ ‘That quantify by which 
the sum of the series divided by the first and (then) lessened by 
1 is divisible throughout (when this process of division after' the 
subtraction of 1 is carried on in relation to all the successive 
quotients) time after time (that quantify) is the common ratio. 
The principle on which this method is based will be clear from 
the following : — 


a(r ,! — 1) 
r — 1 


r ”— 1 
r — 1 


and 


— j[ ^ 

r — 1 ~ 7 — 1 


which is obviously divisible by r. 

Eulej: for finding out the first term: “The gunadhana 
(sum) when divided by that self multiplied product of the common 






i 


ratio in which (product the frequency of the occurrence of this 
common ratio) is measured by the number of terms (in the series), 


gives rise to the first term.” 

He gave another rule : — §« 


. a ( r " — 1) v r-l 


Bulef| to find out number of terms : “Divide tht guna- 
dhana (of the series) by the first term thereof. Then divide this 
(quotient) by the common ratio (time after time) so that there is 
nothing left (to carry out such a division any further) ; whatever 
happens (here) to be the number of vertical strokes (each repre- 

* Ibid. 

f II, 97 and 101. 

t II, Rule 97. 

§ H, 101. 

II n, 98. 
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sents a single such division) so much is (the value of) the number 
of terms in relation to the given sum.” 

Mahavlra’s highest contribution to the subject was the 
complex series.* 

a+(ar ±m) + {(at ± m)r ± m} + [{(ar ± m)r + m}r + m ] + ...to n terms 



where S'=a+ar+ar 2 + to n terms. 

The Hindus were interested in dealing with elementary cases 
of complex series also, from the early centuries of the Christian 
Era. In the Bahshali Ms. there are certain cases, the law of 

formation of which is quite clear. If «i> a 3 > denote the 

successive terms of any series, we have the following series : — 

( i ) t a 1 +2a l +3a 1 +4a 1 + na x . 

(it) f d j +2a j +3a, +4&3 + Tiffin - 1 • 

(tit) § a l +2a 1 +3(a 1 + a 3 ) +4(aj +a, +a 3 ) + 

The sequence of this type is called Yutivargakrama. From (i), 
( ii ), and (Hi) with the help of series 6 + (&+<?) + ( 6 +2<7)... we have 

(iv) |1 a ( +(2a j + b) +3a j + (b +<i) + 4a , + (b + 2d) + ...... 

(v) If ai + (2fli + b) — {3a s + (& + <h} + {4a 3 -f (b+2(Z)} + 

( pi ) ** a [ +(2tt[ +b) + -(3(ffli — o s )( + b + <!)}■ + {4 (a j +o 2 +o 3 ) + (6 + 2ci) + ... 

The sequence of this type is called Yutaganita Yutakrama of 
Yutaganitarnakrama according as the upper or lower sign in the 
terms are taken. By combining the series a 1 -a 1 r--a 1 r , 1 -a I r 3 ... 
with another aj- (o l — «»)— (aj— a s — <* 3 ) we have 

(vii) ft a t —(a t r— da 1 ) — a 1 )- 2 —d(a l — a^—a^r 3 — d(a j — a j r — a-g‘") 

* II, Buie 314. 
f Folio 24 verso. 

J 23 recto. 

§ 23 recto and verso, 
i! 25 verso and 26 recto. 

If 24 recto. 

** 24 verso and 25 recto, 
ft 51 recto and verso. 



THE HINDU TEEMS FOR AREA 


BY 

Gurugovinda Chakravarti, M.A., B.So. 

In the February issue of 1927 of the American Mathematical 
Monthly Dr. Solomon Gandz observed that there are three terms, 
relating to area, taksir, thisboreth and thebaryatM, that show 
an “ interrelation amongst ancient peoples which is significant in 
the history of primitive culture.” The concrete concept under- 
lying these terms is to break up plane surface into elementary 
squares and then to calculate their sum for finding the total area. 
Dr. Gandz pointed out that the first of these terms taksir can be 
traced to the earliest Arab mathematician, Al-KhowarizmI (c. 825), 
the second to the Hebrew scholar, Savasorda’s ( c . 1100) Hibbur 
ha-Meshihah Weha-Thisboreth and the third in the commentary 
on Erubin (146), by Rabbi Hananel of Kairuan (c. 990-1050). 
The idea of breaking up a surface into elementary parts can how- 
ever be traced as early as in the Hebrew geometry Mishnath ha- 
Middot, believed to have been written about 200 A.D. Further- 
more, he suggested that the term taksir was derived from the Hindu 
term Ksetraphala. This suggestion is however not fully accurate 
and I think that the Arabic word taksir is derived from the 
Sanskrit word taksana meaning ” to cut into pieces.’-’- In fair- 
ness to Dr. Gandz, it must however be said that he himself was 
not sure of his suggestion and hence invited the attention of the 
Sanskrit scholars to examine the matter more closely and in 
response to that I have undertaken this work. In fact the Hindu 
side was not properly developed in the article, the proper deter- 
mination of which will show that the idea of “ breaking up ” was 
known to the Hindus at least a thousand years before the Hebrews. 

The Hindu terms for area are six in number, and these are 
-- Bhumi “ Ganitapada”- often abbreviated to the form -Ganita; 
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' ‘ Ksetraphala ” often abbreviated to the form ‘ Phala - and 
“ Samakosthcmiti.” The term “ Bhumi ” appears in the Sulba 
Sutras* and literally means ‘ 1 Barth ” from which it came to 
denote “ surface.” It seems that in later times the use of the 
term was discarded. 

The term Ganitapada, which does not seem to have hereto- 
fore been discussed, appears in its Prakrit form - ‘Ganiyapaya ” 
in the Brhat Ksetra Samdsa of Jinabhadragani (629-689 A.D.)t 
The term Ganita appears in JambudvTpa Samdsaf and Tattwdr- 
thadhigama Sutra-bhasya§ of Umasvati. Literally it means 
“ calculated ” and hence has no particular significance. But in 
the sense of area it has been doubtless abbreviated from Ganitapada. 
It therefore appears that the term Ganitapada is older than the first 
Century A.D., i.e., the time when Umasvati flourished. 

The question now arises as to the origin and meaning of 
Ganitapada. The term pada , as has been conclusively proved by 
Dr. Datta, means an elementary, or unit square plot. The term 
Ganitapada therefore signifies “ the calculated sum of elementary 
squares. ” This involves the idea of breaking up the whole surface 
into unit square plots to find the area. 

Nest we come to the term Ksetraphala together with its 
abbreviated form Phala. The term Ksetraphala is an expression 
for the area in terms of the results obtained in an enclosed plot of 
ground irrespective of any consideration being made for the actual 
operation followed in obtaining the result as has been done in the 
case of Ganitapada. The term Ksetra literally means Earth and 
thence from the time of Yajnavalkya it came to denote an ‘ ‘ enclosed 
plot of ground ” or a “ portion of space.” Jj Umasvati has also' 
used it in the sense of a bounded figure in general. Thus for 


* Sfifrfk 1 G. Tliibuut : “On the Sulba Sutras 

1875, Reprint, p. 7. 

. f Edited with the commentary of Malay agiri, 1921, Bhavanagara, I. .7. 

t Jambudmpa Satnasa, Ahnika 4. ftsl’JWUUWIW. ^ I 

, § Tattarthadhigama Siltra-bhasya, Gh. Ill, Sutra II (Bhasya) : 

^ ftWIRTOt I 

' " [| Yajilavalkya,' II,' 156. ' - 
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instance, he has used “ Vrtta Ksetra ’’ for a “ circular figure.” * * * § 
Phala in Sanskrit literature means fruit or result. The meaning 
of Ksetraphala is therefore the result in an enclosed plot of ground. 
It is thus quite clear why the term was chosen. 

The last of the Hindu terms is Samakosthamiti — last both in 
point of time as well as in point of merit. Its earliest application 
can only be traced in the Lilavatl. The origin of the name lies in 
an attempt to distinguish the two separate methods by which the 
Hindus used to find the area of a triangle. One of these methods 
can be represented as a= Vs (P^aj (s -i) (a -7) t where A = area, 
s — semi-perimeter and a, b and c are the sides. The other method 
is represented as A = J base x altitude .$ The rationale of the last 
method as given by the commentators is to find an equivalent rec- 
tangle ( samakostha ) to the triangle. This is fully borne by Bhas- 
bara’s own statement. Under both the rules he has given the same 
example and under the one which he calls ‘ 1 samakostha ’ ’ he has 
clearly asked to find the area by the method known as Samakostha : 

“ tatra Katliya Saniakosthamitim phaldkhyam’ ’ § (Tell the 

dimensions by like compartments termed area), while in the same 
example under the other rule he says, ‘‘ Anena prakdrena tribahuki 
tadeva Vastabam phalam 84 ”|| (By the present method the area 
comes out the same, viz., 84.) 

Let us now come to the question as to the origin of the word 
takstr. Dr. Gfandz, relying on the commentators Uanesa and 
Suryadasa, who interpret the terms phala, ksetraphala, ganita and 
samakosthamiti to mean the ‘‘ measure of like compartments, or 
number of equal squares of the same denominations (as cubit, 
fathom, finger, etc.) in which the dimensions of the sides i re given, 
i.e., the area or the superficial content ”11 and on Prithudaksvaml 

* See Fn. 2 : I 

f Ltlavatt , H. C. Banerji’s Ed., Buie 167. 

: Ibid, Buies 163-64. 

§ Ibid , Rule 165. 

!! Ibid , Rule 168. 

f H. T. Colebrook : Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration from the Sanskrit of 
Brahmagupta md Bhaskara, Load., 1817, p. 69, note 6. Henceforth » will be called 
Hindu Algebra , p. 296, note 2. 
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whose explanation of the term Ksetraphala is “ The area of a 
figure is represented by little square compartments formed by as 
many lines as are the numbers of the upright and the sile, ’ ’ * held 
that the term tali sir was derived from the Hindu term Ksetraphala. 
This suggestion, so far as sound is concerned, contradicts all rules 
of philology and when we turn to the question of sense, we see that 
the term Ksetraphala > itself does not represent the idea of ‘ ‘ break- 
ing up ” — nay it does not even represent the actual operation of 
finding the area, whereas the underlying principle of the term taksir 
is to “ break up.” What I propose to suggest is that taksana 
was the Hindu term which in the Arabic literature became taksir. 
This term means “ to cut into pieces,” pare ” or “ abrade ” 
and has been found in our literature from the early Rgvedic 
times, f In later times its use was extended to denote other things, 
which too, principally, denote the idea of cutting into pieces, for 
instance it was used in connection with sawing. 

But my suggestion lias got one shortcoming. Although the 
term has been found to be used in mathematical works in connec- 
tion with the rules of indeterminate equation, in the great arith- 
metical classic of India, the Lildvati of Bhaskara, not a single 
instance of the use of the term in the sense of area has been found 
in any work — mathematical, lion-mathematical or pseudo-mathe- 
matical. Inspite of this defect, our suggestion seems to be better 
than that of Dr. Gandz, for it is not defective of one leg, as there 
is no sacrifice either of sense or of sound. 

Before we conclude, it must however be noted that the idea of 
breaking up into fractions, is much older than the representative 
terms. In the Bulba Sutras, we have a clear instance of its appli- 
cation : 

-- As many measures (units of some measure) a cord contains, 
so many troops or rows (of small squares) it produces (when a 
square is drawn on it ).”\ 

* Hindu Algebra , p. 296, note 2. 

f Monier Williams. 

X Thibaut : “ On the Sulba Sutras” p« 4$, loc. cit* 



ON THE EARLIEST HINDU METHODS OP 
QUADRATURES 


BY 

Gurugovinda Chakravarti, M.A., B.Sc. 

The subject, on which we are just going to speak is on the 
methods by which the earliest Hindu rules of Quadratures were 
found out. The quadrature problem is one of those in which the 
largest number of people of almost all the nations from the very 
earliest times down to the modern times w 7 ere interested. The 
importance of the study is therefore not of ordinary antiquarian 
interest. The comparative study of these methods with those of 
the other nations will help us in examining the relation amongst 
ancient peoples which is of special significance to the students of 
primitive culture. It has, besides, an importance from the stand- 
point of modern mathematics too, which will be apparent from 
the following quotation: — “ The craze for a new solution once 
rose to such a pitch that in the year 1775, the Paris Academy 
found it necessary to protect its officials against the waste of time 
and energy involved in examining the efforts of circle squarers.” * 

The Hindu study began from the earliest period of the Rg- 
veda. In the Sulba Sutras t we find the following rules : — 

(1) If you wish to turn a square into a circle, stretch a cord 
from the centre towards one of the corners, draw it round the side 
and describe the circle together with the third part of the piece 
standing over ; this line gives a circle which is approximately (the 
literal translation would be “ not exactly ”) equal to the square 
for as much there is cut off from the square (viz., the corner of 

* Dr. Bibhutibhnshan Datta, D.Sc. : “ The Hindu Contributions to Mathematics 
Bull. Math. Assn., Allahabad, Yols. I and II (1927-29), Beprint, p. 8. 

I Dr. Thibaut : On the Sulba Sutras,” 1875, 
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the square), quite as much is added to it, viz., the segments of the 
circle lying outside the square).* This comes to 

D = a + -^ (*/ 2 — 1) where D = diameter and a — side of square. 

(2) If you wish to turn a circle into a square, divide the 
diameter into eight parts and again one of these eight parts into 
twenty-nine parts. Remove twenty-eight parts and moreover the 
sixth part (of the one left) less the eighth part (of the sixth part). 
The meaning is 

7 , 1. 1 . 1 

8 8.29 8 . 29.6 8 . 29 . 6.8 ' 

This rule is given only by Baudhayana. 

(3) Or else divide (the diameter) into fifteen parts and remove 
two. The remaining thirteen parts is the gross side of the square. 

Along with these a fourth rule may be mentioned. The rule 
although is not found in earlier works, seems to have been based 
on old traditions. The rule is to take half of the portion of the 
piece standing over instead of the third part in rule (1) when it 

comes to D=a+ A-(v'2-l). It is found in the Agni Pur ana and the 

£l 

Tantra-Samuccaya.f The method that was followed by the Hindus 

* I differ from the translation of Dr. Thibaui. The portion m of the 

original 'Sgwr’ USTiq feld^q UTO: UftfWTffW aufe 

qft fcuiq I W fen I has been translated as “ This line 

gives a circle exactly as large as the square.” This opposes the explanations of Kapardi- 
sva-mf, Apastamba’s commentator, who combined into “ sanity a” the two words s& and 
anitya and explains : this line gives a circle which is not exactly equal to 

the square. Dr. Thibaut remarks that we should not be justified in giving to 

Apastamba the benefit of this explanation. The words ‘ yavadhriyate,’ etc., seem to 
indicate that he was perfectly satisfied with the accuracy of bis method and not superior, 
in his point, to so many circle-squares of later times. The commentator who, with 
the mathematical knowledge of his time, knew the rule was an imperfect one, pre- 
ferred very naturally the interpretation which was more creditable to his author. 

Later on I will show that the expression 4 yavadbriyate etc/ is the clue to 
infer their method and that this very expression suggests that they knew that the circle 
thus obtained was only an approximate one. 

t Narayana: Tantra-samuceaya, ed. T. Ganapati Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
(1919), Patala 2, &ls. 65, 67-68, Patala 12, 81, 27. There are many other values of w given. 
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at the dawn of the quadrature problem seems to be this : — In the 
case of circling the square, they at first drew two circles with the 
cutting point of the diagonals as the centre and one with the radius 
equal to half of the diagonal and the other with half of the side 
of the square. The circumscribed circle was found to be just too 
great and the inscribed one to be just too less. They therefore 
took the mean of these two radii to draw a circle approximately 
equal to the square. Likewise in the case of squaring the circle 
they followed the same principle. They at first drew a circum- 
scribed square and an inscribed one which can Ire the greatest 
within the circle. The one was found to be too great and the other 
one too small. They therefore drew a square with the side mean 
between the outer square and the inner square. In this way the 
value of the diameter given in the case of circling the square is 

D=o+ —(*/%—!) and of the side in the case of squaring the circle 


is a— 


U 

8 ' 


where a = side and d= diameter. 


The above statements will be clear from the following two 
figures : — . 



ABCD is the square to be circled* 
OL is the radius of the inscribed 
circle. OM of the circumscribed 
circle. Mean length of QL and 
OM is OL plus half of ML=LP. 

■ v+2- (V2-1) 

2 

.% The mean radius - — — 


The mean diameter is 


d +• *‘• 1 ) 

■■ <4 -.v/V 


Fig. If For circling the square. 
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ABCD is the circle to be squared. 
The outer square is PQBS and the 
inner is EFGH. The side of the outer 
square is equal to the diameter =d. 

9 the side of the inner square = -i. 

v 2 

Taking the value of up to the first 
order of approximation from the one 
of Sulba Sutra 

1 , i , jl__ 1 

8 3-4 8 . 4 . 34 ’ 

We have the side of the inner square 

d _3 d 
4 ~ 4 
8 

d + ~ d 

The mean side ’Jd. 

2 8 


But soon they realised that the above values are too inaccurate, 
very likely at the time of practically applying the rules in con- 
structing the Sara-ratha-cakra-cit and the circular garhapatya 
agni respectively. To get more accurate values, they therefore 
applied the principle of equating the portions cut off with the 
portion that has been taken in and to do this the segments were 
taken equal to \ x chord x height and the portions at the corners 
which are really equal to a triangle minus a segment to be ap- 
proximately equal to the triangle. If we look at Pig. 1 we shall 
see that the portion lying outside the square are the four segments 
one of which is Pbc and the portions that have been taken in 
Aakb. Likewise in Pig. 2, the portions lying outside are four 
segments one of which is Kbxc and those that have been taken 
in hadb. The segment The was taken approximately to be equal 
to the two triangles PL® and PLc, i.e., J x chord x height, and 
the portion A akb to be equal to kab. 

To get more approximate values, what they did next was in 
the case of circling the square to take J and | of the portion 
standing over and then to apply the above principle of verification. 
It was found out that if § of the portion standing over is taken 
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the portions lying outside the square is more approximately equal 
to the portions that have been taken in, than when J and J of 
the portion standing over is taken, whence the rule 

D=a+~(V2 - 1 ). 


In the case of squaring the circle, similarly it was found that 
if the diameter is divided into 8 parts and out of them 7 parts are 
taken, the value was too great, and if by dividing into 7 parts, 
6 parts are taken by removing 1 part the result is too less. They 
therefore divided it into 7J parts and removed 1 part and took 
6J parts or to avoid fraction divided the diameter into 15 parts 
and removed 2 parts. But soon this, too, was found to be too 
incorrect. Therefore they derived a value from 

D=a+5-(v'2 -1). 

O 


If a be the side of the square equivalent to the circle of diameter 
d, then 

d 1224 d 

a 1 i ~ 1393 

1 + I(V2-1) 

But we have already got = as the first approximation. 

o 



€ where e is the correction 


for the first approximate value. 


/7 1224 7_9792-9751_ 41 _4 8-~7 1 _ 7 

*'• e/d_ 1393 8 " 8-1393 8-1393 8-1393 8-29 ? V 8.1393 

1 7 1 8-1 

“8.29 8.8.29.6^5 8.29 8.8.29.6 

_j_ 1 -i 1 

8.29 8.29.6 8.29.6.8 



1 1 
8.29 8.29.6. 


+ 


1 

8.29.6-8 
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From the above it is clear that the clue to infer the methods 
was the expression yavadhriyate, etc., and it suggests that 

Apastamba knew that the valueD=a+|-(v'2— 1) was only an up 

O 

proximate one. Besides these we learn that the author of the 
Bulba Sutras used the formula for the segment of a circle as I 
x ; chord x height. 

There is however another old Hindu method of Quadrature, 
namely, that of finding the value of «r= vToT It was hitherto 
known that this value of - was of Chinese origin, hut Dr. B. 
Datta has shown that about 500 B.C. it was used in the Jaina 
canonical works which antidates the earliest Chinese document in 
which it is found. In fact it is an Indian value for it is derived 
only by taking the Hindu value of 


3 3.4 3 . 4.34 

up to the first order of approximation. Short hints have been given 
in Madhava’s commentary on Nemichandra’s Trilokasara that in 
deriving the value «r= Vlo, the perimeter of the octagon was 
equated to the circumference of the circle. The following cal- 
culations will make the whole thing clear : — 

A AB J =AC*+BC 2 


Perimeter of the octagon 


x8 = J W10 



SUED IN HINDU MATHEMATICS 

BY 

Gurugovinda Chakrabarti, M.A., B.Sc. 

Beginning of the Hindu Conception. 

The Hindus did not confine themselves to the treatment of 
rational numbers only. They gave almost equal importance to 
the irrational numbers or surds.” It was perhaps not far in point 
of time from the earliest beginning of the sacrifices, as handmaid 
of which the practical geometry of the Hindus grew, that a neces- 
sity arose for finding an arithmetical expression for the diagonal 
of a square, required so much for the construction of the altars. 
It was probably this very circumstance that led to the detection 
of the irrationality of numbers, the earliest definite trace of the 
recognition of which, is found in the Sulba-mtra of Baudliayana, 
believed to have been composed in c. 800 B.C. by such authorities 
as are competent to pass opinion on the subject. The instance in 
question is :* 

V2 =1+| + i together with an additional 

remark “ Savisesa.” 

Amongst the other ancient nations Proculus attributes to 
Pythagoras the knowledge of incommensurability of the diagonal 
and the side of a square. From other evidences it is known that 
the followers of Pythagoras laid the foundation of a general theory 
of irrationality in the 4th century B.C.f The Chinese seem to 
have been unaware of this. The Egyptians and the Babylonians 
are also not known to have treated it. This comparison therefore 
establishes the claim for the ancient Hindus, the credit for the 

* Baudhayana Sulba-sutra (to be hereafter referred to as B.SL StL, Sis. 61-2; Kpas- 
tamba Sidba Sutra (to be hereafter referred to as Ap. SI. Su. 1.6; Kdtydyana Suit a 
Parmst'ha (to be hereafter referred to as Ka. Si. P. ii. 18. 
f Smith, History of Mathematics, YpL II, p. 252. 
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first discovery of the irrationals. Thibaut,* * * § ** Burk,f Garbe,i 
Hopkins§ and Macdonell|| are also of this opinion. But Zeuthen, 
Cantor and Vogtlf have severely criticised and opposed this, with- 
out sufficient warrant, although the term ‘ Savisesa ’ signifies that 
they knew the irrationality of \/‘ 2 . The literal meaning of the 
term however does not suggest anything beyond the mere fact 

that they were aware that the value l + 1 + 3-4154 was only 

an approximate one, for it means “ a correction in excess.” But 
full reliance should not always be placed with the literal meaning 
of a term for its proper import. The history of the use of a term 
is none the less than an important factor in so determining, and 
if that is taken into account, we find that Kapardisvami, a com- 
mentator of the Apastamba Sulba-sutra of the 15th century truly 
attributed to the authors of the Sulba-sutras the knowledge of 
the fact that the “ excess ” cannot be completely (‘ corrected.” 
He says, “ In any case there will be an excess even by a fraction 
of the smallest part of a minute nivara grain falling from the 
mouth of a parrot. 

Happily enough, w r e find the term ‘ Visesa 5 to have been 
used in the Jaina canonical works and it is still more significant 
that all the cases in which it has been used are of irrational 
numbers. Thus, for instance, we find in the Suryaprajnapti 
( c . 500 B.O.) that the circumference of a circle whose diameter is 
99640 yojanas is stated as 315089 yojanas and a little over ( kincid 
visesadhilca) ; that the circle of diameter 100660 yojanas is stated 

* G. Thibaut, “On the Snlba-sntras J.B.A.S. (1875), p. 13. 

f Z.D.M.G. XLVI, p. 330; ef t also XLV, p. 557 fn. 1. 

I B. Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India pp. 3a ff. 

§ Hopkins, Religion of India , pp. 559 f. 

!l Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 442. 

If H. G. Zeethen, “ Theorem de Pythagore origine de la geometric Scientifiqued ’ 
Compfces Bondus due lime Congress Intr. de philosophic, Geneva, 1904; M. Cantor “ Uher 
die diteste indische Mathematik Arch d’ Math, u-phys., viii, (3) 1905. H. Vogt, 
“ Hahen die alten Inder dess Pythagoreischen Letirsatz and das Irrationale gekanutV ’ 
Bib. Math. VII (3), 1906, pp. 6-23. 

** See Kapardisvami ’s commentary on Apastaniba Sulba-sutra, The work is still in 
MB. For the MSS. see my catalogue. 
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to be 318315 and a little less ( Hncid vUesuna). In the Jambu- 
dvipa-prafnapti (c. 300 B.C.) the circumference of the Jambudvipa 
which is of the shape of a circle of 100000 yojanas in diameter, 
is mentioned as 316227 yojanas, 3 gavayutis, 128 dhanus, 131/ 
angulis and a little over ( Hncid visesadhika) . In all tlvse cases 
the formula used is where «•= VTo and D = diameter. 

This also clearly shows that the Jainas had to evaluate different 
surds.* 

Again, in point of time the tfulba-sntras and the Iain a canons 
are not widely separated ; rather the latest of the former and the 
earliest of the latter merge into the same period. Under the 
above circumstances that the early Hindus used a term “ visesa ” 
wherever any approximate value of a square root was taken, just 
to indicate that the value taken was only an approximate one and 
that there is not a single instance of the use of the term in a case 
whose exact root can be found out, are we not fully justified to 
believe that they possessed a knowledge of the irrationality of 
numbers. There is one more significant fact which deserves 
notice. In the different Bulba-sutras we find many approximate 
values of\/2. Do these not indicate that the early Hindus made 
a serious attempt to find the exact value of v / 2 ? Are these values 
•not records of the approximations they arrived at in the course of 
their attempt to find the exact value? Is it reliable that even 
after so much attempt they could not come to the conclusion that 
the value of cannot be exactly determined? . Lastly we find 
in the Trilokasara (c. 1000 A.D.) that the term ‘ Savidesa ’ has 
been used in' the sense of “ approximately ” in quite unambiguous 
terms, t 

It further seems that the irrationality of numbers was detected 
some centuries before the tfidba-sutras began to be composed. 
There are two rules for the determination of the relative positions 
of the three agnis — Ahavaniya, Daksinagni and Garhapatya both of 

*Dr. B. Datta, “ The Jaina School of Mathematics." Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., Vol. 
XXI, No. 2, 1929, p. 132. 

f Trilokasara. Edited by Nathiiram Premi, Bomb. 1919, p. 41. 
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which require the evaluation of the Surds \/2 and y^.. The 
first one which is the cruder and hence the earlier is given by 
Baudhayana,* Katyayanaf and Manu.| Tins seems to suggest 
that the rule was derived by these authors from a still more ancient 
source. There is no room for the conjecture that two of the above 
three authors derived it from one or the earliest of them ; for the 
rule itself shows that even the earliest of these authors gave 
in a single rule two different traditions that were before him. 
This rule begins like this ; “ Or else divide the distance between 
the Garb a petty a and the Ahavaniya into five or six equal parts ; add 
(to it) a sixth or seventh part.” The two traditions were “ to 
divide into five parts and to add to it the sixth part and to divide 
into six parts and to add to it the seventh part. ’ ’ The second given 
by Baudhayana and Apastamba seems to be later than the first 
one. Further, Apastamba says that “ this is according to the 
tfrutis, the position of Daksinagni.”§ In the tfrauta-sidra of 
Apastamba (c. 1200 B.C.) also we find a rule for the determina- 
tion of the relative positions of the three agnis. |j 

Incidentally, we have mentioned before that the early Hindus 
evaluated the surd vA which goes to show that their knowledge 
of irrationality was not confined to ^/2; rather unlike the followers 
of Pythagoras they did not think of the irrationality of /2 as a 
peculiarity of the square. But this requires to be substantiated 
and for the purpose we quote the following rules (already men- 
tioned before) : — 

(1) “ With the third part of the length (i.e., the distance 
between the Garhapatya and Ahavaniya) describe 
three squares closely following one another (from 
the west towards the east) ; the place of the Garha- 
patya is at the north-western corner of the western 

* B.Sl. Su. See post. . 

f Ka. SI. Su. See post. 

• | MM. SI. S&, See po$t. 

■ ' §i. st: sn. rv, 4. 

II Ip. St, Su. v, 4,5, 
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square ; that of the Daksinagni is at its south-eastern 
corner ; and the place of the Ahavaniya is at the 
north-eastern corner of the eastern square.’' * 

(2) • ‘ Or else divide the distance between the Garhapatya 

and Ahavaniya into five or six (equal) parts ; add to 
it a sixth or seventh part ; then divide (a cord as 
long as) the whole increased length into three parts 
and make a mark at the end of the two parts from 
the eastern end (of the cord). Having fastened 
the two ends of the cord (to the two) poles at the 
extremities of the distance between the Garhapatya 
and Ahavaniya, stretch it towards the south, having 
taken it by the mark and fix a pole at the point 
reached. This is the place of the Daksinagni .” t 

(3) “ Or else increase the measure (between the Garha- 

patya and Ahavaniya) by its fifth part ; divide a cord 
(as long as) the whole into five parts and make a 
mark at the end of the two points from the western 
extremity (of the cord). Having fastened the two 
ties at the ends of the east-west line, stretch the 
cord towards the south having taken it by the mark 
and fix a pole at the point reached. This is the 
place of Daksinagni.” \ 

These three rules show that they at first determined the 
position of the three Agnis geometrically in this way : 
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and then proceeded to determine the length of' GD and AD and 
to find the fraction of AG by which itself is to be increased so as 
to make it equal to AD + GD and then having determined the ratio 
of AD and GD dictated the rules. That this was the method 
followed is also clear from the different directions as to the fraction 
to be increased and the ratio in which AG is to be divided. The 
different directions presupposes different approximate values of GD 
and AD and this ■shows clearly that their whole attempt was to 
determine accurately in arithmetical numbers the value of GD and 
AD before drawing up the rules. Now the only method of finding 
GD and AD in arithmetical numbers is to evaluate ^GKD® and ^AD 2 
which they knew to be ^/2 and t/5 by the two rules already known 
to them : — 

1. The square on the diagonal of a square is equal to twice 
the square on the side.* 

2. The square on the diagonal of a rectangle is equal to the 
sum of the squares on each side.t 

The Hindu and the Greek Treatments compared. 

At this late hour we cannot exactly ascertain whence did the 
Greeks get their first idea of irrationals. As to whether it was 
their original* discovery or they derived it from the Hindus, all 
documents are silent except the unreliable testimony of Proculus| 
(c. 460 A.D.). He did not live within 1000 years of Pythagorus. 
It would seem as if such an important piece of history would have 
some mention in the works of a man like Aristotle and particularly 
m the works of the Pythagorean mathematicians who flourished 
before Proculus, such for example Plutarch (1st century), Cicero 
(50 B.C.), Laertius (2nd century), Athenaeus ( c . 300). It is all 
the more significant that all these authors except Aristotle were 

* “ On the Sulba-sutras ” by Thibaut. Log. cit. 9 p. 7. 

- t Ibid, 

| Smith, IX, p. 251, 
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Very keen about attributing to Pythagoras the discovery of the 
theorem associated wrongly with his name.*' How are we then 
to rely on him? It seems that it. was his surmise, for he did not 
find it in the writings of any other former writer nor was he aware 
of any indebtedness of Pythagoras to any source for it. 

In the absence of any authentic evidence 011 the contrary we 
are free to conjecture that Pythagoras got the hint of the irra- 
tionality of numbers from some foreign source. And our belief 
is all the more strengthened because it has long been known that 
his credit is not for the discovery of the theorem but for its proof. 

Before the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Hindus and the 
Chinese knew of the proposition. Prof. Peetf has shown that 
there is nothing in Egyptian mathematics that suggests that 
the Egyptians knew the geometrical truth of the relation 3 2 + 4 s = 5 2 
or the like. Of the Hindus and the Chinese there is no evidence 
to show that the Greeks had any cultural contact with the early 
Chinese whereas the Greek Democratus (c. 400 B.C.) refers to 
the H arpedonaptaes j; meaning “ rope stretchers ” who are 
analogous to the “ Sama-sutra-niranchaka,’’ i.e., the uniform rope 
stretchers of the Vedic age. The source of Pythagoras is therefore 
believed to be the Hindus with respect to his proposition and it 
seems to be very likely that he derived his knowledge of the irra- 
tionals from that very source and at the same moment he derived 
the knowledge of his proposition and it is not very unlikely as 
Pythagorus is known to have travelled in the East. 

But the relation, if there be any, is so far. After that We 
find that the two treatments have taken two different channels. 
-‘ The Greeks studied the subject with reference to geometry and 
as exclusively belonging to it rather than to arithmetic. Even 
men like Diophentus carefully avoided the occurrence of the irra- 
tional numbers in his Arithmetica sometimes even by leaving the 

* Ibid, pp. 288-9. 

f Peet, “ Rhind Mathematical Papyrus London, 1923. 

i Democratus refers to the Egyptian geometers by this, But the conception of the 
term is neither Egyptian nor Greek, h 
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problem.” The Hindus, however, dealt with the arithmetic of 
Surds. The so many arithmetical values of Surds mentioned in 
the Sulba-sutras * and the use of the same in the arithmetical 
expressions of the Jaina canons, hereinbefore mentioned makes 
it perfectly clear that the arithmetic of Surds is purely a Hindu 
contribution to Mathematics. The comparative study of the 
terminology of these two nations also leads to the same conclusion. 

Terminology. 

The Greek term for the Surd is dloga which means “ without 
ratio.” This shows that the Greek idea of irrationals is such a 
number that 11 cannot be represented as the ratio of two integers.” 
The Sanskrit term for the Surd is ‘ Karani.’ It is defined as the 
square root of a number whose root cannot be obtained exactly. 
But the original meaning of the term Karani seems to have been 
“ the cord used for measuring a square 1 in those olden days; ” 
then it came to denote the side of a square. Finally, but still at 
the same time of the Sulba-sutras, it acquired the significance 
which it has at present.! 

On the other hand, the comparison with the Arabic terms 
shows a state of affairs just the reverse. Al-Khowarizmi spoke of 
Surds | as “ inaudible ” and of rational numbers as “ audible.” 
These terms have got no parallel amongst the Greeks and it appears 
at the first sight that they have got no connection with the Hindu 
terms too. I have no doubt that these two terms are due to 
the ingenuity of Al-IChowarizml. But a question arises what led 
Al-KhowarizmI to create a new term for Surd that conveys an 
idea altogether different from those of the Hindus and the Greeks, 
although it is definitely known that the Arabs learnt much of 
Surd from their Hindu teachers. A moment’s reflection would 

* See post « 

+ B. Datta, “ The Hindu Contribution to Mathematics Bull. Math. Assoc. 
Allahabad, Vols. I & H (1927-29), p. 31. 

$ Smith, n, p, 252. 
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make it clear that the basis of his terms were however the Hindu 
term “ Karam. I would better like to go to the length of saying 
that the poor foreigner even heard the term “ Karam ” but what 
perplexed him is another term that sounds almost the same as 
Karan! and which is particularly associated with Surd. This 
term is the Kama, that corresponds to the modern hypotenuse. 
This confusion vexed him much — he asked within himself “ why 
the use of the term Kama should be extended only to the use of 
irrational numbers although its numerical value may be rational 
as well? ” This defect of him he cured by his own ingenuity. 
Having found that the numerical value of some hypotenuse can 
be exactly determined while of others it cannot be and having 
found that the numerical value of a hypotenuse is generally found 
out by extracting the square root of a number that is equal to the 
square of the numerical value of the hypotenuse, he classified the 
Karnas into good and bad, so far as they are concerned with the 
extraction of square roots. Then by an extension of the idea to 
the ear, i.e., the Kama, he called the good one, i.e., whose root can 
be exactly determined as “ audible ” and the bad one, i.e., whose 
root cannoc be exactly determined as “inaudible.” The Arabs 
and the Hebrews often called Surds “ non-expressible numbers.”* 
This idea also seems to have been taken from the Hindus. The 
distinctive feature of the Hindu mathematical works is that the 
roots which are definite are treated in the Arithmetical works and 
those which are indefinite are treated in their -works on Algebra. 
This classification is seen in Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. Now, 
the Hindus called Arithmetic as “ Vyahtaganita i.e., known and 
definitely determinate and Algebra as “ Avyhtaganita,” i.e., un- 
known and indefinite. It therefore seems to be highly probable that 
the Arabs got the ideas of their terms from the Hindus. It is thus 
manifest that the Europeans were also indirectly indebted to the 
Hindus for the terms “ Surd ” “ inexpressible side.” For it is 
clear that the term Surd which means deaf was taken from the 
Arabic “ inaudible ” and the ‘-inexpressible side” from the Arabic 


Smith, II, pp. 2524. 
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non-expressible number ” when the Arabic culture penetrated 
into Europe. 

The later Hindu writers were more explicit as to what 
constitutes a Surd. In fact this had been a point of much discus- 
sion everywhere and Smith points out there has never been a 
general agreement. Bella Eddin (c. 1600), Al-Kharki (c. 1020) 
and other Arab writers included only non-squares not divisible by 
the digits 2, 3....... 9, They even did not include s/o, since x /6 = 

a/2 X a/3 and even in the 19th century Chrystal says that “ 

a Surd number is the incommensurable root of a commensurable 
number.”* But Krishna, a commentator of Bhaskara, has given 
a very clear exposition. He says that a Surd is “ not generally 
any number which does not yield an integer root : for were it so, 
every such number (as 2, 3, 5, 6, etc.) must be constantly treated 
as irrationals. It only becomes a Surd when its root is required, 
that is when the business is with its root, not with the number 
itself.” t 


Rationalisation, Addition and Multiplication. 

As early as the period of the Sulba-sutras the Hindus knew 
the rationalisation, addition and multiplication of elementary 
Surds. The face, base and altitude of a certain altar of the shape 
of an isosceles trapezium has been noted as 

24/ vA or 8 v"3 ; 30 / V3 or 10 -/3 and 36/ \/3 or 12 V3 • 

Thus we see that they knew that 

(+) 

24/ v'3.-=8 v/8, 30/Vs =10^3 and 36 / a/8 =12V3. + 


* Smith, II, 253, fn. 2. 

f Colebrook, Algebra -with Arithmetic and Mensuration from the Sanskrit of Brahma 
gupta and Blmskara, Lond. , 1817, p. 145, fn. 1, to be hereafter called Hindu Algebra . 
*The references are respectively to Ap. SL Su> i , 5, ii. 2, ii. 3, ix. 5, xx. 1, 
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The area of the above trapezium is stated to be 324. 
Assuming that it was calculated by the rules given in the iSulba- 
■sutras for the purpose, we find that they solved 

36 / 24 30 \ 

v '8 x yg + a/3 ) 

to be equal to 


or 12 V3 x J (8 VQ + 10V3 to be equal to 12 x 3 x 9 = 324. 

Or it may be that they solved by both the methods. In any case 
it is proved that they knew the addition and multiplication of 
Surds.* This is another clear instance of the fact that the Hindu 
treatment of Surds was purely arithmetical unlike that of the 
■Greeks which was geometrical. 

Methods of finding the Approximate Value of Surds. 

The general method by which the authors of the Sidba-sutras 
would extract the root of Surds is as follows : — 

They would first of all find the nearest root (root 2 < number). 
Then they would add some fraction to it. The fraction to start 
with, as it is spontaneously suggested, is J. With \ the root was 
squared. If this is less than the number the fraction J was increas- 
ed and went on in the process till the square of the nearest root 
with a fraction gives the number approximately. If with I, the 
square is too great, the fraction was decreased and the process was 
carried on likewise. 

Now the question arises what was the order of increasing 
and decreasing the fraction J. I venture to suggest that they 
had two lists — one may be said to be the increasing list and the 
other one the decreasing list. These lists were derived thus : — 

Increase the numerator of fractions I, up to ^ 


*To appreciate the correctness of the interpretation it should be remembered that 
dmkarani = V% irikarani = VS , tritiyakarani *• Vl/B * saptam karani = Vl/7 and go 
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by ad ding 1, 2, 3, etc., gradually and in each case stop till the 
numerator is such that if one is added to it, the fraction will become 
1 in value. In figure it may be represented as : — 


l_ 
2 ’ 



1 2 3 

4 ’ 4 ’ 4 ’ 

1_ 2 3 _ 4 _ 

5 ’ 5 ’ 5 ’ 5 ’ 

I 1 3 £ i 

6 ’ 6 ’ 6 ’ 6 ’ 6 ’ 

1 jL 3 4 » 6 

7 ’ 7 ’ 7 ’ 7 ’ 7 ’ 7 ’ 

A. 1 1 i_ 5 A 1 

8 ’ 8 ’ 8 ’ 8 ’ 8 ’ 8 ’ 8 ’ 

LlJLi 111 8 

9 ’ 9 ’ 9 ’ 9 ’ 9 ’ 9 ’ 9 ’ 9 * 

1_ 2 3 ± ± 

10 ’ 10 ’ 10 ’ 10 ’ 10 ’ 10 ’ 10 ’ 10 ’ 10 ’ 


These fractions can be classified into two groups — one group being 
more than and the other being less than | in value. Arranging 
each group according to the order of magnitude, in increasing order 
in the case of fractions more than \ and in decreasing order in 
the case of fractions less than J, the two lists were prepared. 
These lists will be : — 


Increasing list.. f, §, f, To, f, f , f, f , g, 

Decreasing list.,4, f, f, §, £, to, I* l> !> b h h b To- 


It should be noted here that if we consider more fractions with 
denominator more than 10, more values will intervene in the lists 
and in this way infinite values may come in. For this reason, 
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they put a limit to the fractions and this limit was when denomi- 
nator is 10. According to this, therefore, the maximum fraction 
is -ft. If by taking this the square is too less, the direction was 
to take 1. 

That the above process was actually followed in practice is 
also clearly seen from the fact that all the values of Surds given 
in the Sulba-sutras except 

V2 = 1 + 1 +— i— for which there 

' 3 3-4 3.4.34 

was a distinct method,* can be derived from the above process. 
Our hypothesis is further corroborated by the fact that all the 
values can neither be obtained by the method of continued 
fraction or by the use of any formula, although cases of strange 
coincidence happen in one or two cases, f 

Let us now proceed to verify this. But before doing that let 
us see what right-angled triangles they have used so that we may 


ascertain 

what values for what Surds they have taken : — 


<1 

P3 

used. 

Surd. 

Value. 

1. 

5, 6, 

4 

V6l 

4 - 

2. 

4, 4, 

4 

V32 

4 

3. 

40, 40, 

56 f 

V2 

56 

4. 

36, 99, 

97 

a/ 9396 

97. 


Verification. 

(1) The whole number root that can be the greatest within 
61 is 7. Then \ was added. (7 1) 2 was found to be 56J. Then, 

* See post. 
f See post. 

f Tit© rt. A solved was 1, 1 and If and then multiplied by 40. It then came to 
40, 40 and 56. 

6 
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successively taking the values according to the order of magnitude 
of the increasing list they found that 



They therefore took S6i = 7 - . This root is taken by excess. 

(2) To extract V32, the whole number root that can be 
greatest within 32 is 5. Then 5| was squared and it was found 
to be 30 J . They therefore followed the increasing list. 'Working 
up to f it was found that (5g) 2 = 31|f and up to § it was found that 
(5§ ) 2 =32g. It is therefore clear why ^82 was taken as 5§. This 
root is taken by excess. 

(3) In this case if the sides are taken 40, V 3200 is to be 
solved. This does not give 56. If the sides are taken as 4 and 
then multiplied by 10 we do not get 56. It seems therefore that 
they did not take up the above sides. If however side 1 is taken 
■s/2 gives If. But this is by defect whereas the values in other 
cases are taken by excess. The reason for taking this value by 
defect is to get the whole number 56 by multiplying by 40. Ta 
extract s/2, the greatest whole number root that can be taken 
within 2 is 1. Then the following squares were found out : — 

(11)’=!=21; (14) 2 = ( 1 -|) 2 = 1 trr = ; (If) 2 ^ 1 ?)^ 1 48=2*1; df) 2 = 
(H 2 == If = lit- It is thus clear why § was chosen 

(4) To extract vh 396 . The whole number root that can 
be greatest within 9396 is 96. By following the method they 

found that (96|) 2 = 9312 1, (96§) 2 = 9344$ , (O6f 0 ) 2 = 9389-/W 

In this case being too small the next number taken was 1. 
Here is the verification of my suggestion that they did not consi- 
der fractions with denominator more than 10 in preparing the 
lists. 

Some other values of ^2 and /5 can be derived from the rules 
laid down for the determination of the three agnis. 1 doubt 
whether they represent the true values derived by the authors them- 
selves. On analysing the rules it is seen that to find /2 and s/5 
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we must start by accepting that the ratio of AD and GD (see the 
figure before) are accurate. But the authors started by finding 
the values of v /2 and v /.5 and then found their ratios which for 
practical purposes were taken as integers separately. 

We will now proceed to show how the value 

V2 =1 + - + — - — - — 

3 3-4 3.4.34 

“ iti Savisesa ” was found out. Two suggestions were before 
made as to the probable method of finding the above value the first 
one by Dr. Thibaut in 1875 and the other by Bodet in 1899. 
Thibaut’s hypothesis .* 

Endeavouring to discover a square the side and diagonal of 
which might be expressed in integral numbers they began by 
assuming two as the measure of a square’s side. Squaring two 
and doubling the result they got the square of the diagonal, in this 
case eight. They then tried to arrange eight, let us say again 
eight pebbles, in a square ; as we should they tried to extract the 
square root of eight. Being unsuccessful in this attempt, they 
tried the next number taking three for the side of a square, but 
eighteen yielded a square root no more than eight had done. They 
proceeded in consequence to four, five, etc. Undoubtedly they 
arrived soon at the conclusion that they would never find exactly 
what they wanted, and had to be contented with an approxima- 
tion. The object was now to single out a case in which the number 
expressing the square of the diagonal approached as closely as 
possible to a real square number. I subjoin a list, in which the 
numbers in the first column express the sides of the squares which 
they subsequently tried, those in the second column the square of 
the diagonal, those in the third the nearest square number. 

* The excuse for the lengthy quotation is for the sake of comparison with my 
suggestion. xliv, p. 238 (1875). 
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1 

2 

1 

11 

242 

256 

2 


9 

12 

288 

289 

3 

18 

16 

13 

338 

324 

4 

32 

36 

14 

392 

400 

5 

50 

49 

15 

450 

441 

6 

72 

64 

16 

512 

529 

7 

98 

100 

17 

578 

576 

8 

128 

121 

18 

i. 

648 

625 

9 

162 

169 

19 

722 

729 

10 

200 

196 

20 

800 

784 


How far the Sutrakaras went in their experiments we are of course 
unable to say ; the list up to twenty suffices for our purposes. 
Three cases occur in which the number expressing the square of the 
diagonal of a square differs only by one from a square number ; 8-9, 
50-49 and 288-289, the last case being most favourable as it in- 
volves the largest numbers. The diagonal of a square, the side of 
which was equal to twelve, was very little shorter than seventeen 

(V289 =17). Would it then not be possible to reduce 17 in such 
a way as to render the square of the reduced number equal or 
almost equal to 288? 

Suppose they drew a square the side of which was 17 padas 
long and divided if info 17 x 17 = 289 small squares. If the 
side of the square could now be shortened by so much that its area 
would contain not 289 but only 288 such small squares, then the 
measure of the side would be exact measure of the diagonal of the 
square, the side of which is equal to 12 (12 2 +12 2 = 288). When 
the side of the square is shortened a little, the consequence is that 
two sides of the square, a strip is cut off ; therefore a piece of that 
length had to be cut off from the side that the area of the two 
strips would be equal to one of the 289 small squares. Now, as 
the square is composed of 17 x 17 small squares, one of the two 
strips cut off a part of 17 small squares and the other likewise of 
17, both together of 34 and since these 34 cut-off pieces are to be 
equal to one another of the squares, the length of the piece to be 
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eut off the side is fixed thereby ; it must be the thirty-fourth part 
of the side of one of the 289 small squares. 

The thirty-fourth part of thirty-four small squares being cut 
off, one whole small square would be cut off and the area of the 
large square reduced exactly to 288 small squares, if it were not 
for one unavoidable circumstance. The two strips which are cut 
off from two sides of the square, let us say the east side and the 
south side, intersect or overlap each other in the south-east corner 
and the consequence is that from the small square in the corner 

not 2/34 is cut off, but only-gj ~ 34^34- Thence the error in the 

determination of the “ savisesa.” When the side of a square is 

reduced from 17 to 16^ the area of the square of that reduced 

side was not 288, but 288 + g|~gy • Or putting it in a different 

way : taking 12 for the side of a square, dividing each of the 12 
parts into 34 parts (altogether 408) and dividing the square into 
corresponding small squares, we get 408x408 = 166464. This 

OO 

doubled is 332928. Then taking the “ savisesa ” value of 16 — 

for the diagonal and dividing the square of the diagonal into small 
squares just described, we get 577 x577=332929 such small 
squares. This difference is slight enough. 

33 

The relation of 16 ^ to 12 was finally generalised into the 

rule : Increase a measure by its third, this third by its own fourth 
less the thirty-fourth of this fourth 




- I 2 + f + 


12 

3x4 


8 x 4 x 34 / 


The example of the “ savisesa ” given by commentators is indeed 

16 ~ : 12 ; the case recommended itself by being the first in which 
o4 

the third part of a number and the fourth part of the third part 
were both whole numbers. 
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Rodet’s Suggestion. 


Rodet* holds that a process of approximation, to the value of 
a Surd was known to the authors of the Sulba-sutras . 


— ■ r . 2a 4-1 

v + r =a~ I- +■ 


( 1_ 2a + l ) 


2a + 1 


( 


4- 


2a 4* 1 


) 


4- e where 


e= ir- 


r + 2a 


.4-1 \ 2a 4- 1 


2a 4-1 


( a+ dhi ) 


2a 4- 


2 a 4" 1 


2a 4* 


I ( 1 2a + 1 )? . 


2 ( a+ 2a+l ) ^ 2 ^ " 2a+l 

This is an approximation of the 4th order. Putting a = 1 , r = l. 


2(1 + 1 ^4.2]a + fr P— + ^±1 
) £ 2a + 1 


P-kti); 


fa+ 5 \ 

\ 2a 4-1 ) 


we get ,/2=l + 

I decline to believe that either of the suggestions represent 
the actual state of affairs. As to Rodet’s hypothesis it seems to 
be a very big supposition for these infants of science. Moreover 
if they knew this general formula they ought to have got more 
accurate results for the other Surds. And again the general rule 
does not appear in any of the vast literatures of the Hindus. Not 
to speak of the whole expression even to the third order it is not 
available. As to Thibaut’s suggestion it may be admitted that his 
suspicion that it was derived by some geometrical devise is legiti- 
mate, but it does not seem that the geometrical devise was exactly 
the same as was suggested by him. The very method of put ting 

the result i + | +_ suggests that it was operated in 

* Bodet. For une methods d' approximation des ratines Cants eonne dan's VJnde 
mUrieurment & la conqrSte d' Alexandra. Bull. Soe. Math. d. Prance, vii (1879), pp. 98402. 

’ Sur les methodes d' approximation cher les amines." Ibid , pp, 156*167. 
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four steps and the result arrived at the first step was 1, at the 
second 1/3, at the third 1/3.4 and at the fourth 1/3.4.34 or in 
other words it suggests that at first the length was taken as one ; 
it was then increased by 1/3 and then by of 1/3 and finally it 
was reduced by 1/34 of 1/3 of Thibaut’s method does not 
consist of four steps and it does not show how step by step the 
result 1, 1/3, 1/3.4 and 1/3.4.34 were obtained. 

These conditions are however satisfied if we proceed in the 
following way : — (The method is explained with reference to the 
figure.) 


To do 



A C M E 



Take a rectangle AF having sides 2 and 1 so that the area is 2. 
Divide the rectangle into two squares AD and CF. Take off AD 
and place it separately. Then we have a square whose side is 
BD = 1. Divide CF into three equal parts, so that DG=GH 
= HF = BD and HE into three equal parts so that Ed = |-EF = | BD 
= DG = GH = HF. Take off CG and attach it by the side CD of the 
square placed separately. Similarly MH is taken off to be placed 
in the position of QC and Eli is taken off to be placed in the 
position CN. [We have therefore a square the side of which is 
1 + 1/3. But still an area as great as KF remains to make the 
square of BG equal to 2. KH is found to be half of NG. There- 
fore divide it into four equal parts so that Iia = ab = bc=cd J of 
t. Each of the four strips are placed by the side of the square 
BN in the position as shown in the figure, [We have thus a 
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square whose side is 1 + g- + f rj 


But here the area is more than 


2 by the portion marked, i.e., OL, i.e., by 1/144 square units. We 
are therefore to reduce the length so that the area of the new square 
may be equal to 2. To do this they proceeded to cut off a strip 
from each side so that both together may be equal to 1/144 square 
units, i.e., from each side 1/288 is to be cut off. Now the length is 

l + i + A. = — . 

3 3.4 12 


17 1 

If x be the breadth of the strip, then ^qq 


17.12.2 3.4.34' 

But even by this the area remains greater and the reason is 
apparent. Hence the use of savisesa.’ 

That the method I have just suggested is very probably the 
method actually followed by the authors of the 3ulba-sutras is 
manifested not only by its simplicity and by its satisfying the 
condition mentioned before. It has got a link with the past and 
the future. Nay it originated in the womb of the very crude 
method I have suggested before and led to the formulation of the 

rule v'A = Va^ + e-a+ ^ which comes chronologically just after 

the method. This formula is given by implications by the Jaina 
canon writers* who were at least the immediate followers of the 
authors of the Sulba-sutras, if not contemporaries. In fact we 
do not meet with any approximation rule or any value given 


* See Dr. Datta’s “ Jaina School of Mathematic® Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., Vol. XXI, 
1929, p» 132. He came to the conclusion by working out the Surds found in Jaina canons 
mentioned before. Vk = a + e/2a is always an approximation by excess. But in some 
cases mentioned before we find that there is an accompanying epithet “ and a little over ” 

which go to show that the Jaina authors knew their values as defective. But in some 
other cases the epithet is-** and a little less.” How then all are derived from V& — a + e/2a 
may be asked. The reason is that the Jainas used to state a large number including 
fractions in round numbers by replacing the fraction by 1 if it is greater than J and 
neglected £ when it is lgss than J, 
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from which the existence of a rule can be inferred between the 
periods the values 

^ =1 + l + 3l “sXsi and Vj=a+ ia are given- 

How then has it got a link with the crude method? The selec- 
tion of the fraction 1/3 after 1 is significant in this respect, for 
which, as well, may a question be raised “ what led the authors 
to take 1/3, which we do not get by following the method of 

taking the difference of + a -^ ) and — to turn a rectangle 

into a square as given in the tfulba-sutras . ” The answer is this : 
The nearest root being found to be 1, they went on adding frac- 
tions to 1 according to the crude method suggested and soon found 
that by adding J it becomes too great and by adding 1/3 or 2/5 
it becomes less. Of the 1/3 and 2/5, although 2/5 is more 
approximate still 1/3 was selected for it is a better number suited 
for division of figures or it may be that they tried with both the 
numbers and soon discovered that by taking 1/3 we can arrive 
at a simple method ; rather we can arrive at a method at all. 

We will now proceed to show how the method gave rise to 

the formula vX=a + e/2a. Once the principle was established for 

a/2, attempts were being made to apply it in extracting other 

Surds say VS2, V6Q, a/ 83, Viol and so on. Thus the method 
followed in the case of : — 

(1), a/ 32 . The greatest root within 32 is 5. Therefore they 
drew a square on side 5. The remaining 7 squares 
formed a rectangle of 1x7 = 7 square units. Now 
to divide this rectangle into two equal parts so as 
to attach one on each of the two sides of the new 
square, breadth of each part must be 
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(2) \/66. The greatest root within 66 is 8. T1 1 eref ore they 

drew a square on side 8. The remaining 2 squares 
formed a rectangle of 1x2 = 2 square units. Now 
to divide this rectangle into two equal parts so ns 
to attach one on each of the two sides of the new 
square, breadth of each part must be 

2.8,;e=2 ' x= — — . 

• * 2.8 

(3) ci33. The greatest root within 83 is 9. Therefore they 

drew a square on side 9. The remaining two 
squares formed a rectangle of 1 x 2 = 2 square 
units. Now, to divide this rectangle into two equal 
parts so as to attach one on each of the two sides of 
the new square, breadth of each part must be 
2 . 9 . 05=2 ,\ 33 = 2 / 2 . 9 . 

(4) v\m. The greatest root wdthin 108 is 10. Therefore 

" . . they drew a square on side 10. The remaining 3 

squares formed a rectangle of 1x3=3 square units. 
Now to divide this rectangle into two parts so as 
to attach one. on each of the two sides of the square, 
breadth of each part, must be 2 . 10.®=3 *= 3 / 2 . 10 . 

Novq we find that in all these cases, the principle followed 
was that at first the nearest square root was taken and then a 
fraction is added which is equal to 

given n umb er — sq. o f the great est root within the numb er 
twice the greatest root. 

or symbolically where e= given number minus the square of the 
greatest root. 

and a = the greatest root. 

We therefore find that by following the above method, the rule 
for approximation up to the second order was deduced. This 
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formula was hitherto known to have been given by Heron of 
Alexandria (c. 200). But it is distinctly a Hindu contribution to 
mathematics shown by priority of appearance as well as by deduc- 
tion from earlier Hindu method. 

The application of the principle of the method suggested 
does not end here. In later times when the unknown author of 

the Bakshali MS. wanted for closer work a more approximate 

2 

/ — \ 

value, he deducted — from a + * aiu ) here too the prim 

of , € *• 

2 (« + x- 

2a 


ciple of the method was followed. In the last stage of operation 

( 17 \ ~ 
12 / 

was greater than 2, two strips were cut off from the two sides so 
that their area may be equal to 1/144', t Here too as it was found 


that a + — was greater than the real value two strips were 

required to be cut off and following the principle we find that it is 

2 


(g) + whence 



Hence the formula VA =a+ ~ 

2a 



That our suggestion is right is also clearly seen from the 
statement of the rule in Bakshali MS. In case of a non-square 
number subtract the nearest square number [corresponds to e], 
divide the remainder by twice (the root of that number). [This 
corresponds to dividing by twice the length of the first square.] 
Half the square of that (that is the fraction) is divided by the sum 
of the root and the fraction and subtract. [This corresponds to 


* The Bakshali Mathematics, Dr. B. Datta, Bull. Cal. Math. Soc., XX., 1929, p. 11. 
t (17/12)2-2=1/144. 
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taking away of the extra area taken from each side by cutting 
off' a strip. Division by the sum means division by the side of 
the new square.] This will be the approximate value less the 
square for the last term (for the value is in excess of the real by 
the square of the last term). It is also possible that the first 
approximation formula was deduced from the general method of 
transforming a rectangle into a square as given in the Sulba 
sutras : “ In order to turn an oblong into a square, take the breadth 
of the oblong for the side of the square; divide the rest of the 
oblong into two parts and inverting their places join those two 
parts to two sides of the square. Fill the empty space with an 
added piece.”* 

By way of confirmation, it may be pointed out, that the 
principle of deducting strips to decrease a square, attributed to 
the authors of the fhilba-sutras is not the assumption of an element 
unknown to them, viz., adding strips to increase a square. In 
later times we find that Brahmagupta knew two rules 


VA =a+ — - 


2 a 


V A — - & -|- 


2 d ~r 


2 a 


The origin of the second rule seems to be this : — In deducing the 

formula Vk =a+ - we always took an excess portion x^=( - ) . 

2 a \ 2 a / 

Hence instead of taking 2a. =e 
we should take (2a + a) • a-e when x -- 


2a + * 


* G-. Thibant, “ On the Sulba-suiras 1875, p. 19, Beprint. 

| Rodet, Lecons de Calcul d'lryabhata,; Brahma-$ 2 )huta-$iddhantha xii. 7, 62. 
Compare also J. Tropfke, Geschichte der Elementar Mathematik, Berlin, 1921, Vol. II, 
p. 138. 

t B. C. Sengupta, “ The Aryabhaiiymn,” Journal of tlie Dept, of Letters, Vol. XVI, 
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and then putting x=e/2a we have the formula = 


•2ft + - 


2 a 


whence VA 


2a + 


2 a 


The use of another formula vA =a+ ^+i hv Brahmagupta is 
also inferred from Al-Biruni’s statement that the value of ^ =3 * 


was known to him. 


This value of 3 -- can be deduced from 


Vio by the application of the rule. Dr. Datta doubted that the 
value was probably not known to Brahmagupta. He however 
maintains that it may have been known to them in the 8th 
century. In the 10th century we however find it clearly stated 
in the Aryasiddhanta .* 

The origin of this form is also clear. We find that in the 


formula Va =o + 


g g 

• „ is used instead of jp or e/2a=i. 

2a + 2 a 


This is however true that the maximum value of e/*2a is always 1. 
Let us examine the case by taking some of the numbers ]ust one 
less than a perfect square. These numbers are 3, 8, 15, 24, 35 
and so on. Only in these cases e/2 a can have a maximum value 
for e is maximum in all these cases. Now, e/2o in the case of 


3 is 2/2. 1 = 1 
8 is 4/2. 2 = 1 
15 is 6/2.3 = 1 
24 is 8/2.4 = 1 
35 is 10/2.5 = 1 and so on. 

We therefore see how was taken as 1 roughly. 


* Hindu Values of *r, J.A.S.B. (New Series), Vol. XXH, 1926, No. 1, pp. 29-30. 
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Let us revert back for a short while to the crude old method 
to see whether the values of the Surds given in the Sulba-sutra 
can be deduced from the formulas, in the way of confirming that 
my suggestion is right. Some remarkable cases of coincidence 
may occur, but there are cases which cannot be derived by any of 

the rules given above. For instance ^61=7 is not derivable from 

any of the four formulas mentioned before. In the same way 

^2 =7/5 cannot be derived. 

The striking coincidence of the value 7/5 with the third 

— 2 

convergent, of the value 17/12 derived from v'32=5g with the 

fourth convergent, the value 507/408 with the 8th convergent 
seem to suggest the idea that the rudiments of continued fraction 
were known to them. Borne support is also lent to it by the fact 
that 7/5 is not derivable from the series given. But the question 
is if they knew the method of continued fraction why did they net 
derive the other values by that. Again if we are to believe that 

17/12 was first obtained by extracting */2 by the method of con- 
tinued fraction and then it was converted to the side of 4, why 
not believe that it was derived from the formula 



All these queries are however, at an end if we believe that they 
obtained all the values by the crude method suggested. I believe, 
therefore, that this firmly confirms my hypothesis. 

When we revert, we find that Sridhara (c. 750 A.D.) dictated 
another rule : “ Multiply the quantity whose square root cannot 
be found out by any large square number, take the square root 
of the product leaving out of account the remainder. Divide it by 
the square root of that factors.”* In later times Bhaskara 

* TrisaUkai of Sridhara, SudH&kara’s Ed. 
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applied it to fractions.* In still later times we find that Jnana 
Baja (1503 A.D.) gave another rule which can be traced to this 
method. His rule was “ The root of a near square with the 
quotient of the proposed square divided by that approximate root, 
being halved, the moiety is a (more nearly) approximated root, 
and repeating the operation as often as necessary, the nearly exact 
root is found. ”f 


Or symbolically va = Va 2 + r = 



This rule is however the very same as -/A =a + — put in another 

form. Rather this rule is more akin to the method by which the 
approximation rules were found out. We have already suggested 
that the method by which the rules were found out and have also 
pointed out that the suggestion is confirmed by the statement of 
the Bakshali MS. If we take out that part of the above statement 
by which the approximation up to the second order can be worked 
out, it comes to : — “ In case of a non-square number, subtract the 
nearest square number, divide the remainder by twice the root of 
that number.” This together with the nearest root gives the 
approximate root. 


Or VA =« + 


.A— 2a 2 + A — ft 2 a 2 +A 


2a 


2a 


2a 


— +~ = J- (a + — Y 
2 2a 2 V a ' 


The same formula may also be derived by taking means and exactly 
in this manner it was deduced by Heron of Alexandria. Of these 
two methods Jnana, Raja followed the second method as the part of 
his rule “ and repeating the operation as often as necessary, the 
nearly exact root is found out ” clearly indicates. 


* Aryabhatiyam, P. C. Sengnpta, loe. cit., p. 14. 
f Ibid, p. 15. 
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In later times we find that the Arabs borrowed these first three 
rules from the Hindus. Al-Hassar (c. 1175?) made use of the 
following formulas :* 

(1) a+e/2 a 


(2) a + 


2a + 1 




( 2a) 


2 ( a+ ia ) 


Kabdas ( c . 1341), following an Arabic method! obtained a first 


approximation to vio by using a rule equivalent to Va =a + 


A — a ' 1 
~~ 2 a~ 


a + 


A 


which is nothing but the rule v'A = — given by Jnana Baja. 

Jnana Baja having flourished in a period when Arabic culture 
penetrated into India, it seems that he borrowed it from the 
Arabs. 

Every available Hindu treatise on Algebra has a section to 
the fundamental arithmetical operations with Surds. Brahma- 
gupta knew the following properties : | 

Vq + -/b _ (Va + Vb) (Vo L (Vac+ Vbc- Sad- Vbd 

v'e + Vd (Vo + Vd ) (Vo - Vd c ~ d 


Va + Vb = a/ a ~ Va*-b + A / a+ Va 2 -b 

* o X ' 0 ~~ 


a/ a + a/ ft + Ve 4- v'd = a / a — Va 2 —b — c 

- 2 

4 /\J a 4* vV 2 — b — G __ x 


a/( ± 


+ Va 2 — b— c \ 2 


* Smith, n, p. 231, fn. 3. 
t Ibid, p. 255. 

$ Dr. Datta’s Hindu Contribution to Mathematics, p, 32; 
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+ \J a + v'a 2 --b -0 4 . x 


V(. 


a-hVa 2 ~h~c \ 2 


\2 

) ~ d 


and so on. He has worked out the example 


\J 16+ a/120 + a/72 + a/60 + a/48 + a/40 + V24 


= a/6 + a/5 + a/3 + a/2. 

Bhaskara observed that the above method of finding the root has 
a limitation. He has therefore given a fuller treatment of the 
subject specially of finding the square root of a multinomial Surd. 
He has discussed how to test whether a given multinomial Surd 
has a root or not. He also points out that sometimes we shall have 


f\J a + Vb + A /o + a/( 2 = y / a + \/g 2 -fe — c 


\ f a — A/a 2 — b — c , // (a— Va-— b -of- \ j 

X 5 vi 2 r d 


\f a ~ ^ a<i 


2 —b—c 


+i 


a a/ a 2 — b — c \ 2 , 

2 ) 



In the foregoing pages I have made an impartial and fail- 
attempt to investigate into the growth and development of Surd 
amongst the Hindus together with a comparison with those of the 
Arabs and Greeks just to see whether there was any interrelation 
amongst these people. The most important result of the enquiry, 
besides a fair estimation of the growth and development of the 
subject, are as follows : — 

(1) It is definitely disproved that the Hindu mathematicians 

after the Sulba-sutra period was greatly influenced 
by Greek mathematics. 

(2) The nucleus of all the rules for approximations of Surds 

is in the ■& vlba-sutras , from which they were deduced 
here in the soil of India, 


8 
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(3) That this nucleus is the method by which 

V2 =1 + 1/3+1/3.4-1/3.4.34 was found out. 

(4) The methods of the fhdba-sutras were very crude, un- 

systematic and suited to particular cases whereas in 
the later mathematical works we find simpler, 
systematic and general rules. This is the reason 
why the later mathematicians did not refer to the 
Sidba-sutras and not because the later mathematics 
was influenced bv the Greek mathematics. 

t! 

(5) The Sulba-sutras and the later mathematical literatures 

are connected by the intervening literatures which 
keep records of the successive stages of growth and 
development. 

(6) The Arabs learnt Mathematics from the Hindus before 

they learnt from the Greeks. 

(7) The arithmetic of Surd is out and out a Hindu contri- 

bution to Mathematics. ~ 



ON THE HINDU TREATMENT OF FRACTIONS 

BY 

Gurugovinda Chakra varti, M.A., B.Sc. 

Introduction. 

The earliest trace of Hindu interest in fractions is found in 
ilie Rgveda, the first of the human documents of learning'. It is 
'n connection with debts — whether in connection with its interest 
or instalments paid, it is not certain — that we find the use of such 
fractions as and A- '* * * § Besides these there are other uses of 
fractions such as J and Ar- They expressed these fractions by 
word symbols. Thus for instance the word used for | is Saf, 
ds is Kala, J is Pada and T ' 2 is Kusta.f 

It has been held by Mr. Smith in his authoritative work on 
the history of mathematics} that the world at first made an attempt 
to avoid fractions and in the course of this attempt they discovered 
the units of measure. But the documents of our soil do not vouch 
for it. In the Vedahga Jyotisa we find that 10 - a - ! 0 kalas make 
a nadika.§ In the Arthasastra of Kautilya we have 187 J Palas 
= 1 Public Drona, 1621 Palas = 1 Harem Drona.|| 

* Rv., VIII, 47, 17=4®., 46.3. 

f It would be interesting to trace tlie history of the use of these words to denote 
fractions. The word saf means hooves and a cow has got eight hooves. It was in 
this way that saf came to denote one-eighth. The word pada was derived either 
from the four legs of the cow or from the four parts of a stanza. (A stanza in Sanskrit 
iiterature is divided into four parts from the Vedic times each of which is called a pada.) 
The word kala is taken from the crests of the moon. The moon has got sixteen parts 
(kala or aiiisa) and each, part is increased or decreased on every lunar day and hence the 
use. The derivation of the word kusta is not known. 

% Smith, History of Mathematics, II, 1923, p. 208. 

§ V. 38. cff^T ^ 3-jffssr S 

fi Tr. of Shamsastry (1915), p. 129. 
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However at this early stage, the general fraction was not 
fully developed and it appears from the available records that it 
cannot be traced to a period earlier than that of the Vedanga 
(1200 B.C.) where we find the use of only one general fraction 
■§x- * The use of T | is also found in the Sulba Sutras, f But 
even then the instances are very rare. It is only from the 
time of the Jainas that we find recorded the use of large general 
fractions. The Suryaprajfiapti contains a number of examples 4 
The idea of improper and complex fractions appears for the first 
time in the Jaina canonical works where w T e get a number of 


instances. — ,^ — are some of the instances of improper 

2 61 61 


ft tl 

fractions and 2 — i 3 — i , 4 + are some of the instances of 

183 183 183 

complex fractions found in the Suryaprajfiapti. 

Amongst other nations we find that the ‘ ‘ essential feature 
of the early Egyptian treatment is the unit fraction. The arith- 
meticians had long been able to conceive of but they had 

no plural for it either verbally or mentally.” §§ “ Even as late 

as the 10th Century Rabbi Saadia ben Joshep al-Eayyumi, a 
Hebrew writer living in Egypt, made much use of unit fractions 
in his computations relating to the division of inheritances. ||jj 
Amongst the Babylonians the Cuneiform records of c. 2000 B.C. 

* v. 39. 

f Thibaut : “ On the Sulba-sutrcks," J.A.S.B. (1875), Reprint, p. 28. 

+ A few examples are given from Sutra 23 ; 

9 x 5251 5251 — x 548 315125 x 547 

60 60 61 60 61 

§ Suryaprajfiapti, Sutra 11. 

|| and If Ibid, Sutra 23. 

ft 0 1 tsuryaprajAa^, Sutra is. 

tt 'snsrft sifa*n¥ i nkwifr i J 

§ § Smith : History of Maths., II, p. 210. 

UII Ibid, p. 212. 
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include some special symbols for §, f g , -, 4 S and ® and other 
cases of like difficulty only.* * * § The Greeks always dealt with 
unit fractions. f The case was similar with the Romans. + 
Amongst the Chinese there occurs instances of operation with 
fractions, but as late as the latter half of the 6th Century A. I). 
Chang Ch’iu-Chien remarks in the preface of his “Arithmetical 
Classic ” that “ we are troubled with the hardships of considering 
fractions. ”§ It has therefore been rightly observed by jDr. B. 
Datta that the development of the general fractions was chiefly 
due to the Hindus. II 


Difficulties in expressing Large Fractions — How avoided. 

It is true when the general fraction was developed a new stage 
in the mathematics of fraction was inaugurated. But by this the 
primitive mathematics was not evolved out of its chaotic state . 
Need began gradually to be felt, for expressing larger and larger 
general fractions and in it a great difficulty presented itself before 
the early mathematicians, owing perhaps to the absence of a 
scientific system of notation. This they avoided by expressing a 
large fraction as sum of two or more other smaller fractions. 
Thus for instance :11 


( 5251 %) *( 9 ~li) =47096 S+sole:' 

There are also some other instances in the same rule 


47263 |^549 = 86-A + ^ . T 
60 60 61x60 


* Ibid, p. 213. 

f Ibid, p. 214. 

t Ibid , pp. 214-15. 

§ Mikami : Development of Mathematics in vhina and Japan, p. 39, to be hereafter 
called China. 

II Dr. Biblmtibhushan Datta : Hindu Contribution to Mathematics. Keprint from 
The Bulletin of the Mathematical Association, University of Allahabad , Vols. I and II 
(1927-29), p. 21. 

II Suryaprajnapti, Rule 23. 

Rut fftrar wufts i 
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18 x 548 =2 , 41 48 

60 61 " r 60 60x61' 

The separations into partial fractions with unity as numera- 
tor for the purpose of expressing large fractions was never resorted 
to in India. There is not a single instance of this in our records. 
Mr. Kaye, although he was tended to believe that the knowledge 
of partial fractions was not certainly possessed by the composers 
of the Sulba Sutras, could however trace one in those works. The 
instance he pointed out was * 

a = d( i-l4— L-— L-+ 1 -) 

\ 8 8-29 8 - 29.6 8 - 29 . 6 . 8 / 

which, he says, implies the use of partial fractions with unity as 
numerator. Herein he was misled, possibly by not consulting 
the original source. The rule in its original form wasf 

This when put symbolically comes to 

a=,d-i + 

8 8-29 8-29.6 8-29.6.8 

which certainly does not imply the use of partial fractions with 
unity as numerator. The common factor d ” was not removed 
by the authors of the Sulba Sutras but by Hr. Thibaut in his essay 
“ On the Sulba Sutras ” from whom Mr. Kaye evidently borrowed. 

Approximate Value of Big Fractions. 

It has recently been pointed out by Dr. Dattaf that where 
by avoiding fractions and taking the nearest whole number no 
serious error w-as introduced into the calculations, the Jainas 
replaced the fractional part in a mixed number greater than half 

* &. E. Kaye : Indian Mathematics (1915), pp. 7-8. 
f Thibaut ; “ On the Sulba-sutras loc. cit p. 27. 

t Bibhutibhiishan Datta : Jaina Maths., Bull. Cal. Math. Soc XXI, pp. 182-83. 
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by one, and neglected when it was less than half which is sub- 
stantially the modern process. This method of stating quantities 
with round numbers was made with the observation that the value 
is either a little more (kincidvisesadhika) or a little less 
(kincidvisesuna). For instance 315089 §i§¥?§ is expressed as 
' a little over ’ 315089 and 318314|-l|tftg is expressed as ‘ a little 
less than ’ 318315. # Again 7 iff is stated in whole numbers to 
be 18, t 

Continued Fraction. 

§ || 

The three values — 1 and 1? of v- given in the Sulba 

4Go O xa 

Sutras being the 8th, 3rd and 4th convergent when deduced by 
the method of continued fraction seem to suggest that the rudiments 
of continued fraction was known to them. These are however 
cases of mere accidental coincidence. All these values were derived 
by other methods and I have elsewhere - !! shown that it can be 
definitely said that the method of continued fraction was not known 
to the authors of Sulba, Sutras. 

The earliest reference of continued fraction in our literature 
is found in the Aryabhatiyam (499 A.D.) when he laid down the 
rule for the solution of the indeterminate equation of the first 
degree which was based on the mutual division of a and b as in 
the process of finding the greatest common divisor, a process was 
used that was similar to that of converting a fraction into a conti- 
nued fraction as is evident from the following : ## 

a „ . i 1 1 

= gj+_ __ ... ... 

* S uryap rajnapati, Buie 20. 

f An ancient work Karanabhavma remarks ^ ^ 

fif Taken from Jaina Maths., loc. cit., pp. 132-83. 

t Thibaut : “ On the Sulba-sMras" J. A. S.B., 1875, pp. 12, 13, Beprint. 

§ and !l N. K. Majumdar : ik Manava Sulba-sutra " Journal of Dept, of Letters , 
Vol. 8, 1922. 

f “ Surd in Hindu Mathematics," by Gurugovinda Chakravarfci. 

** Qanitapdda , Verses 32 and 38, 
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This is the definite earliest important step in the matter of conti- 
nued fraction. 

But the first writer to treat it as a separate subject as a kind 
of fraction was Srldhara (750 A.D.) He has laid down the rule* 
“ Bor the reduction of a chain multiply the numerator and de- 
nominator above by the denominator underneath. With the 
preceding numerator thus obtained make additions or subtractions 
with the succeeding numerator.” He calls this Yalli (chain). 
The rule was also repeated in the Mahasiddhanta ( c . 950 A.D.)t 

The above goes to show, therefore, that there is no ground for 
maintaining that ‘ ‘ the modern theory of continued fraction is said 
to have begun with Bombolli (1572 A.D.).” } Its conceptions like 
many other sister conceptions in the matter of fraction, was the 
product of the Hindu brain. 

On the Method of writing Fractions. 

(if The method. 

Among astronomers and arithmeticians Ganesa (1520 
A.D.) remarks : “ Oral instruction has taught to place the numera- 
tor above and the denominator beneath. ”§ This teaching was 
handed down from generation to generation for exactly the same 
method was adopted by all the Indian mathematicians. In the 
Bakshali MS., we have for instance'll !e for rl. Bhaskara wrote 
| for f .11 In case of improper fractions, the Hindus used to put 
the whole number over the head of the numerator and no* * § : by the 
side as is the practice now. In the Bakshali MS. 2|'is written 
2 1 

1, 11 as i and there are numerous other examples.** Taylor 
2 " ? 

* TrMatika, Rule 26. 

f Mahasiddhanta , XV, 18. 

t Smith : VoL II, p. 419. 

§ Colebrook : Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensuration from, the Sanskrit of Brahma- 
gupta and Bhaskara , to be hereafter called Hindu Algebra , p. 14. 
ii Folio 12 verso. 

If Taylor : Lilavatt, Introd., p. 12, text, p. 24 n, 

** Gr. R. Kaye : Bakshali MS,, p. 28. 
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who examined a number of manuscripts of LnMvatt and its com- 
mentary also informs us that this was the manner of the Hindus.* * * § 
The mode of writing groups of fractions is as follows : — 

llll 

te'i+i + i+A 

4 3 6 12 

The expression »(1— 1)(1 + J)(1- j)(l + £) is written as t 


Oil 
or 111 
. 2 + 3 


and | 111 means |- + |(l-j)+J(l-|:)(i-l). 

2 4 5 + 

1 4 

2+ 1 + 

2 

Exactly the same mode of writing groups of fractions has been 
followed in the works of Srldhara, § Prthudak Svamll| and 
Bhaskara.f 

(ii) Origin of this method — Kaye criticised. 

One of the modern historians of mathematics, Mr. Kaye, would 
like to credit the Arabs with the origin of this mode of writing 
fractions. Kaye remarks that this method is “ peculiarly 
Arabic.”** This however is mostly based upon vague conjectures 

* Taylor : Lilavatt, Introd., p. 28; Colebrook ; Hindu Algebra, p. 15. 

f Bale . MS,, Folio 18, recto and verso, also 10-15. 

{ Folio 52 verso, Bak. MS . 

§ THSatikd, Ed. Sndbakara, Benares, p. 11. 

If Colebrook : Hindu Algebra , p. 283 Fn. Compare also p. 15 fn. 

% Lildvati , Ed. Sn&hakara, p. 6. 

** J.A.S.B. , Beng . Ill (1907), pp. 502-08. 

9 
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and there is, in the mathematical documents of the Hindus and 
the Arabs, no evidence whatever to support it. On the other hand 
we have ample and overwhelming testimony of Arabic writers to 
show that the truth is on the contrary that the Arabs learned their 
mode from the Hindus. Woepeke* has given some extracts from 
the Arabic manuscripts in the libraries of Paris and Leiden where 
we find a table figuring the division 2852 4- 12 = 237 f such as 
it is executed by A!na 9 awi (1034 A.D.) who calls this method 
Indian (al-hindi). The method is : 


t 1 


2 3 7 
2 & $ 2 
x 2 
1 2 
1 2 



This method of writing fraction is the same as given by Ben Musa 
(825 A.D.). Illustrations of this notation of fractions and of 
complex numbers treated in the work are as follows : — 


1 7 1 

1 is written as 0, 13 s as 13, 15— as 15. — as 0. 

1 3 1 9 7 11 1 

2 3 9 11 


Further, the chapter on fraction in Bk. II of the satisfaction is 
introduced as “on the manner of writing the fraction in Indian 
fashion.” 


(Hi) The introduction of the Bar. 

The bar between the numerator and the denominator was 
never used by the Hindus. It was probably introduced by the 
later Arabs. There are numerous instances in the earlier MSS. 
to show that the Arabs at first did not use it. Even after its 
introduction it was not followed by all. In c. 1140 A.D. Rabbi 
ben Ezraf did not use it. This mode of writing fraction then, 
travelled to Europe “ during the Renaissance times, when the 
Arab devices mingled with the classical forms.” It is not that 
the Europeans inherited this mathematical property from their 


* F. Woepeke : Journal Asiatique , tome 1(b), 1863, p. 498. 
f Smith, II, p. 215, 
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intellectual ancestors, the Egyptians, Greeks or the .Romans.,, 
The Egyptian, Greek or the Roman plans of writing fractions 
were very .unsatisfactory, and confusing. There is no evidence xo 
show that they ever knew this mode of writing fractions. 

Definitions and Terminology of Fractions. 

The Hindu definition of fraction was more scientific than 
that of the others. Like the Europeans of the 15th and the 16th 
Century they based their definition on division but unlike them 
put no limitation that the division should be 1 ! usually of a smaller 
number by a larger ”* * * § or “ the numerator must be less than the 
denominator. ”t Ganesa defines “ Bhinna,” a fraction, as a 
divided quantity, i.e., one obtained by division. | Gangadhara, 
another commentator of Bhaskara, defines it to be an incomplete 
quantity or non-integer ( apurna ). This definition was possible as 
they had the conception of improper fractions which in Europe 
came later. § 

There are two names for fraction in India. Kalasavarna 
and Bhinna. The term Kalasavarna is the older one and appears 
in our literature amongst the topics of mathematics from about 
300 B.C. in a Jaina canonical work, Sutrakrtanga.|| Kalasavarna 
is a combination of two words Kala and Savarna. The word 
Kala was originally, during the Vedic times, used in the sense, ol 
uuh part. II But at the end of the Vedic times it came to denote 
parts in general. In the Chandogya Upanisad it is used in this 
sense in the expression 1 ' and in the Sulba Sutras** 

Tlle word Savarna means ‘making of the 
same class 1 and is the common term in Hindu mathematics for 

* Smith, II, p. 219. 

. f Ibid. 

t Colebrook : Hindu Algebra, p. 15. 

§ Smith, II, p. 219. 

|| Sutra 747 : Vmm t I 

m % i\ 

H See ante. 

** Apastamba, 4th Chapter, Rule 10. 'd : 
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the reduction of fractions to a common denominator. The com- 
pound word, therefore, refers to fraction in general. The use of 
the word was followed orthodoxically by Sllanka (826 A.D.) and 
MahavTra (850 A.D.). Sridhara ( c . 750 A.D.) used it as an alter- 
native name. The other term was Bhinna which literally means 
* broken part. ’ It was used by Sridhara, Bhaskara and others. 

The Hindu terms corresponding to the numerator and 
denominator of Europe are the most scientific and are not like 
the European terms ‘ hardly destined to endure.’* The term 
numerator means ‘ numberer ’ and denominator means * namer.’ 
As such we find that these terms were devised from the mode of 
writing fraction after the Hindu fashion. This sacrifice of the 
sense for the manner of writing fraction in the device of terms 
was carried still further in the medieval and Renaissance times 
when they used topterme,’ ‘ top,’ ‘ superior ’ for the numerator 
and ‘ base ’ or ‘ inferior ’ for the denominator.! But in India, 
the terms were quite consistent with the sense of fraction. The 
term corresponding to the numerator are usually ‘ Bhaga,’ ‘ Amsa,’ 

‘ Vibhaga ’ and ‘ Lava ’ which literally means a ‘ part.’ The 
terms for the denominator are * Hara,’ 4 Hara,’ ‘ Cheda/ all 
of which means ' divisor.’ The idea of a fraction, as involved iti 
these terms is that unity is divided into a number of parts and 
some of them are taken which in fact is the proper idea of a 
fraction. 

Reduction. 

The Hindu terminology for the operation now known as reduc- 
tion was ‘ removal ’ farq^sr, i.e., removal of common factors. 
This term is highly suggestive and more scientific than the word 
‘ reduction ’ which sometimes have the special significance of 
bringing fractions to a common denominator. It was just in this 
sense that the Hindu writers used the term reduction (Savarnan).i 

* It was first predicted fc# Mr. Smith ; Hist, of Maths,, TL, p. 220. 

f Smith, n, p. 220. 

& Bm 
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So also some European writers of the 15th Century.* The term 
/STS?®?” together with or without the use of the prefix “^rq” was 
used by the authors of the Bakshali Manuscripts,! Jinabhadra- 
gani,| Brahmagupta and his commentator Prthudak Svami§ 
Sridhara, || Mahavlralf and Bhaskara.** 

The necessity for reduction, rather removal, was felt in India 
even from the time of Veaafiga (1200 B.C.).ft It is found there 
in connection with the rule ‘ ‘ what is passed of the northern pro- 
gress and likewise what remains of the southern progress each is to 
be multiplied by two, divided by 61 and added to 12, this is the 
measure of the day ” or symbolically ax ? \+ 12. Here -JV has 
got no meaning if it is not ft*, where 183 is the number of days, 
in a half-year, the Vedanga year being of 336 days and 6 is the 
number of muhurttas of maximum variation of the length of the 
day during the northern and the southern progress. The Surya- 
prajnapti also contains a number of examples two of which we 
cite here, -##o= rV In the Tattarthadhigama Sutra § § we 

find that 526 f g . To carry out the operation of redaction, 

clear direction has been given by Prthudak || || (864 A.D.) to cancel 
the common measure. The process of finding the greatest common 
measure was also known to the Hindus.!!? 

* Smith, II, 221. For example Pellos (1494 A.D.), Chejuet (1484 A.D.) and others. 

f G-. B. Kaye : Bah. MS., p. 80. 

J Brhat Ksetra Samasa of Jinabhadragani (529-589 A.D.) with the commentary of 
Malayagiri, 1921, Bhavanagara : 

f gig t ai feq fFraifil II 

§ Colebrook : Hindu Algebra, p. 322. 

I! Sridhara, Trisatika . 

f Ganita Sara Samgraha , p. 38. . . 

** Hindu Algebra, p. 13. 

ff Verse 39. 

tt Mythic See. Journal , Vol. XV, p. 147. 

§§ Sutras 24 and 32. Bead combined. 

Ii J| Colebrook : Hindu Algebra , p. 322. 

ff Kryabhafiyam : Buies 32 and 38. 
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Operations. 

Actual cases of operations can be traced from such early 
times as that of the Yedanga (1200 B.C.), Sulba Sutras (800 B.C.) 
and Suryaprajnapti (500 B.C.). But under the present state ol 
researches we cannot ascertain what the rules of operations were 
before the early centuries of the Christian Era, i.e., when the 
Bakshali work was written. For earlier than this we have got no 
mathematical work and in non-mathematical works reference to 
the rules cannot be expected. As to the sequence of operations 
the Hindu writers from the time of Bakshali MS. and on adhered 
analogically to the sequence of operations in case of integers. As 
a preliminary to the rules of operations it can be mentioned here 
chat the Hindus would put unity as the denominator of an integer 
at least from the time of Bakshali work (early centuries of the 
Christian Era).* Prthudak S vaunt and Bhaskara| has also 
given the same direction. 

Addition and Subtraction. 

Instances of addition and subtraction are found in the 
Vedafiga, Sulba Sutras and Suryaprajnapti. As we have already 
remarked we cannot ascertain what was the process, but it seems 
that during the time when the Jaina canons were written, they 
were at first reduced to a common denominator. The origin of 
the name Kalasavarna§ at least suggests this. Owing to the 
difficulty of this process, the earlier mathematicians used to con- 
sider only two fractions at a time. The usual method of reducing 
them to a common denominator was to multiply the numerator and 
denominator of one fraction by the denominator of the other. 
The next improvement was to reduce the fractions to lowest com- 
mon denominator. This was done as early as the early centuries 

* G\ R. Kaye : Bak . MS,,. pp. 28, 29, 30. 
f Colebrook : Hindu Algebra , p. 279. 
t Colebrook : Hindu Algebra, p. 15. 

| Bee anlc. , 
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of the Christian Era, when the Bakshali work was composed. 
We have several instances of its use in the work : — 

(1) To find the sum* * * § of f. 1J, 1J, 1J, 1 A they are at first 
reduced to a common denominator so as to become -Vo 1 - IS. IS- lo 

(2) In finding the sum of J, §, |, it is stated that the sum 
after having been reduced to a common denominator will be AfcM 


(3) The result of Iff + 13 ’ 


+ + has been 

3 5 0‘S 


a 33| 


correctly obtained as mi- t 

Although the plan was discovered yet it was very slow ot 
acceptance. Brahmagupta (628 A.D.) and SrTdhara (750 A.D.) 
did not know it and followed the crude method. But Mahavira 
(850 A.D.) knew the method of reducing two fractions to a common 
denominator. Furthermore in his G-anita Sara Samgraha, we 
find for the first time, the definite formulation of a rule for treat- 
ing more than two fractions at a time. Mahavira shows how to 
reduce them to the least common denominator all at the same 
time. He calls it ‘ nirudha.’ He says § 

“ The nirudha (or the L.C.M.) is obtained by means of the 
continued multiplication of (all) the (possible) common factors of 
the denominators and (all) their ultimate quotients. In the case 
of (all) such multiples of the denominators and the numerators of 
the given fraction as are obtained by multiplying those (denomina- 
tors and numerators) by means of the quotients derived from the 
division of the nirudha by the (respective) denominators, the 
denominators become equal (in value).” The method of finding 
the L.C.M. was also probably known to Prthudak SvamI (864 


* Folio 1, Verso, 

f Folio 17, Eecto. 

I Folio 43, Eecto and verso; 44, Eecto. Also 95 of Baik. MS. The MS. is erroneous 
Here. So is also Kaye’s transliteration. This was amended by Dr. Datta —Bak. Maths , , 
Bull. Gal . Math. Soc XXI, p. 19. 

§ Ganita Sara Samgraha , VII, 55, pp. 50-51. 
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A.D.). # He has given the rule : “ Divide both the denominators 
by the remainder (or the last result) of the reciprocal division of 
the two and multiply by the two quotients the reversed denomina- 
tors with their quotients.”! But he was not satisfied with the 
process and suggested that ” other methods may be similarly 
devised by their own ingenuity.” But Bhaskara (1150 AJD.; 
coming even after them did not recognise it. 

The presence of the principle of L.C.M. in the Bakshali 
work apparently represents a more advanced stage of mathematical 
knowledge than the work of Brahmagupta (628 A.D.). This lends 
some support to Kaye’s view that it belonged to the 12th Century 
of the Christian Era and opposes Dr. Datta’s, who after examining 
the mathematical contents of the work referred it to a stage in the 
growth and development of Hindu mathematics before the classical 
writers of and from the 5th Century A.D. But much importance 
should not be given to a solitary instance. Further even in later 
times we find that Bhaskara did not use the principle though it was 
already known to Mahavlra and Prthudak who were his prede- 
cessors. A parallel instance of this state of affairs can be pointed 
out from the History of European Mathematics. “ Although the 
plan of reducing to the least common denominator before adding 
or subtracting was occasionally used by the 15th and 16th Century 
arithmeticians, it was not until the 17th Century that it began to 
be generally recognised and even then the name was slow of 
acceptance.^ 

The process for multiplication was the same as at present, i.e., 
to multiply the numerators and denominators. 


* Hitherto it was known that Prthudak was a man of the late 10th Century. 
But from a tom MB. of his commentary on the Khandakhadyakarana of Brahmagupta 
preserved in the library of the Calcutta University, it is known that he was living in 
864 A.D. Amraj another commentator of the same work informs us that he was ali?t m 

878 a.d. ^ ^ ant vy yg ig ifiH i ui# l 

•f Colebrook : Hindu Algebra, p. 281. 

1 Smith, II, p. 25®. 
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Division. 

In the matter of division of a fraction by an integer, numerous 
instances can be cited from the Suryaprajfiapti* and Ivautilya’s 
Arthasastra.f But in the case of division by another fraction 
the instances are very rare. We have only one instance in the 

Suryaprajfiapti 4 

1 muhurtta = V division. 

1 division = -| r muhurtta. 

Though no definite formulation of the rule of division is found in 
these works, yet it seems that the process followed was substantially 
the same as that of multiplication by the inverted fraction. We 

have§ 47268 1^49 =861*5^ 

(549 cancelled by 9 has given 61). 

Amongst other nations instances of division by fraction are 
found only amongst the Chinese as early as the 2nd Century B.C. 
in the Chiu-Chang-Suan-Shu. jj In India the rules are however 
definitely formulated for the first time by Brahmagupta. He 
gives the rule in the following words :f ■“ Both terms being 
homogeneous, the denominator and numerator of the divisor are 
transposed and then the denominator of the dividend is multiplied 
by the (new) denomiifator ; and its numerator, by the (new) 
numerator. Thus division is (performed).’ ’• 

Square, Cube, Square-root and Cube-root. 

We had already occasions to see that instances of squaring of 
the fractions occur in the Sulba Sutras.** The square of \ is 

* Sutra 23. 

f Trans, of Shamasastry, p. 206. “ In the absence of quadrupeds the eldest son 
-shall take an additional share of T ^th of the whole property.” 

I Sutra 11. 

§ Suryaprajfiapti , Sutra 23. 

1! Mikami : China , p. 2. 

fColebrook: Hindu Algebra, pp. 278-79. 

** Apastamba, Ch. 4, Rule 10; also see ante. 

snamrar qspjjwsiFi ^it •” 

10 
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correctly given as J and that of J as 1, . Brahmagupta (628 
A.D.) states the rule for finding the square and square-root of 
fractions. He says “ The quantity being made homogeneous the 
square of the numerator divided by the square of the denominator, 
is the square. The root of the homogeneous numerator divided by 
the root of the denominator is the square-root.” Brahmagupta’s 
commentator Prthudak SvamI (864 A.D.) gives the rule for find- 
ing the cube and cube-root. The rule isf “For the cube of 
fractions, let the cube of the numerator after the quantity has been 
rendered homogeneous and the cube of the denominator, be 
separately computed and divide one by the other ; the quotient is 
the cube sought. For the cube-root, let the roots be separately- 
extracted and then divide the cube-root of the numerator by that of 
the denominator ; the quotient is the cube-root of the fraction.” 

Brahmagupta gave another approximate rule for finding the 
square of a quantity that includes minutes of a degree. His rule 
is “ The integer multiplied by the part of the sixtieth division 
of itself, belonging thereto, and divided by thirty is the square 
of the whole degrees.” 

The rule has been expressed more generally by Prthudak. § 
He says : “The integer multiplied by the numerator of its attendant 
fraction, which has a given denominator, being divided by (half) 
its denominator, is to be added to the square of the integer portion.” 

The rationale of the rule lies in the application of the formula 
(a + ?>) 2 = a 2 + 2ab + 6 2 where b 2 is neglected being small. 

It has truly been observed by Prthudak SvamI that the 
method gives the square grossly, being Jess than the truth by the 
product of minutes by minutes. j| 

* Colebrook : Hindu Algebra, p. 279. 

f Ibid , p. 281. 

1 Colebrook : Hindu Algebra, p. 322; Brahma sphuta SMhmita , Ed. Sudhakara 
DvivedI, XII, 10.62. 

§ Ibid. 

i| Colebrook could not understand the proper import of this rule. He thought it to 
be a case of sexagesimal fraction. But it is not so as it is not the case of an abstract 
fraction but is really a concrete case. This note of Colebrook, as it seems, exercised a 
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Glassification of Fraction. 

The Hindus classified the fractions into different classes. But 
all the authors were not unanimous as regards the number of 
classes. From a stray reference in the Bakshali* work we under- 
stand that its author delivered five classes. Aryabhata did not 
give any classification in his short compendium. Skandha Sena 
and others taught six classes while Brahmagupta, gave five classes : 
— (1) Reduction to homogeneousness, i.e., addition and subtrac- 
tion, (2) Multiplication, (3) Division, (4) Fractional increase 
(bhaganuband Jati), (5) Fractional decrease (Bhagapavahu-Jati). 
His scholiast Prthudak Svami accounts for Brahmagupta’s 
omissions of the sixth class as it consist of the rest and is therefore 
virtually taught, f Sr Id liar a gave no less than eight including 
rules answering to the arithmetic of fractions 4 Mahavlra§ 
followed Skandha Sena and others in giving six classes which he 
names as (1) Bhaga (simple fraction), (2) Prabhaga (fraction of 
fractions), (3) Bhaga-bhaga (complex fractions), (4) Bhaganuband, 
(5) Bhagapavaha and finally (6) Bhagamatr, i.e., fractions consist- 
ing of two or more of above. Finally he has stated that there are 
26 of the sixth class. Jj Bhaskaralf however reduced the number 
to four. His classification was Bhaga Jati, Prabhaga Jati, 
Bhaganuband and Bhagapavaha. Following Bhaskara his com- 
mentator Ganesa made an attempt to reduce the number to two 
only on the ground that Bhaganuband and Bhagapavaha Jfttis are 
sorts of addition and subtraction.** He was again of this opinion 
that if the above two are to be regarded as distinct classes they may 

great influence upon the subsequent historians of mathematics. Kaye too made a similar 
misrepresentation. It has been already pointed out by Dr. Datfca in his article on the 
“ Bakshali Mathematics Bull. Cal . Math. Soc XXI, pp. 4148, 

* Bah. MS ., Folio 52 verso, 
f Colebrook : Hindu Algebra , p. 288. 

II bid, p. 15. TrisatiJcd , pp. 10*12. 

§ Ganita Sara Samgraha , p. 50. 
ii Ibid , p. 69. 

H Lilwvati, Ch. II, Sec. iii. 

** Colebrook ; Hindu Algebra , p. 15, 
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fce sub-divided further. Thus Bhaganuband into Bupa Bhaganu- 
band and Basi Bhaganuband and Bhagapavaha Jati into Bupa and 
Basi • The prefix Bupa is used when addition or subtraction is of 
a fraction of an unit. The prefix Basi is used when it is the 
fraction of the quantity.* 


* Colebrook ; Hindu Algebra , p. 15. 





